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T HE idea of this anthology came about over the 
lunch table when, in exchange for Mr. Pascal Co- 
vici's solider suggestions, I found myself proposing a 
book that should contain all manner of things, of as un- 
equal lengths as aphorisms and novelettes, and as wide 
a span as Plato and Max Beerbohm. But though a 
certain variety was cardinal to the book, two other 
things more nearly inspired it. One was that the con- 
tents of any thoroughly companionable anthology 
should be good for almost unlimited re-reading; the 
other, that everything included should above all else 
provide enjoyment. This was not to mean that it should 
be frivolous or even relaxing, that it should pass up 
literature for reading matter, or truth for trash. I was 
anxious, indeed, that trash, no matter how artful or be- 
guiling, should nowhere find a haven in this book. On 
the other hand, anthologies are not the right occasion for 
our most serious and purposeful reading: beyond any 
ability to inform or illuminate, they should refresh and 
give pleasure. If you ask, “Pleasure to whom?” the an- 
swer here is pleasure to a reader of taste and a certain 
cultivation. But even with somebody so congenial glanc- 
ing over one's shoulder, one is bound to be a little dis- 
tracted; and I had better admit that the real impulse be- 
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xvi INTRODUCTION 

hind this book was a desire to please myself. Hence 
nothing here has either bored or bullied me. There was 
never any thought that this book should be “representa- 
tive” or “well rounded,” or that it need be fair to estab- 
lished names and reputations. 

In view of all this, I have felt no compulsion to slog 
through a great mass of reading matter for conscience' 
sake. Even so, I have read more than I supposed I 
would, and if the book contains at the end much that I 
suspected it might at the beginning, I do not feel very 
guilty about it. Over half of these selections I have read 
so often that I know I shall want to read them as often 
again. Things that I was enjoying for the first time I 
could not feel so sure of; and most of them had at some 
point to give way. Such a method may put affection be- 
fore discernment, but I do not know that in a book like 
this that is wholly a vice; nor that a book like this 
should seek to be more than a natural harvest of one 
man’s normal reading. 

Other factors, to be sure, did come into play. From 
the first one had to bear in mind the size of the book. 
It was to contain not much more than 200,000 words — 
all that a true pocket- or pillow-book can manage. 
Hence, with every candidate for admission, length be- 
came a luxury, and sometimes a fatal one. For though 
nothing could be worse than a mere jumble of odd- 
ments, a book like this should prove the more reward- 
ing as it is the more informal and miscellaneous. And 
as something for ten minutes’ reading as well as two 
hours', this was to welcome what many anthologies ig- 
nore — aphorisms, table talk, passages of social history, 
even picturesque odds and ends: things to catch the eye 
at its most wandering and the mind at its most irresolute. 
The reward need not, on that account, be less satisfying: 
does not one pregnant thought of Pascal’s, or scalding 
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comment of La Rochefoucauld’s, offer us quite as much 
as even the most unexceptionable short story? 

Besides, unless this collection followed some such 
plan, why bother, so late in the day, to compile it? The 
world is overflowing with anthologies of verse, short 
stories, essays, letters, novelettes; of American, English, 
French, Russian, German, Italian literature; of six- 
teenth-century writing, and seventeenth-, eighteenth-, 
and nineteenth-century writing. And of late there have 
been many good collections of twentieth-century litera- 
ture; so many that I have felt no compunctions, here, 
about scanting my contemporaries. If this book runs 
back in time chiefly to writers who bear the name of 
classics, it is for the simplest of reasons. They make 
the best re-reading. 

Some things that tempted me and would have given 
this book greater weight and variety I have reluctantly 
cast aside. These were, in general, things that we do not 
go to for pleasure primarily — whether Hume or St. 
Augustine or Tom Paine or Thomas Henry Huxley; be- 
cause philosophy and politics and theology and science, 
even where they take rank as literature, engage a more 
thoughtful side of us, and set up a train of speculation 
ill-suited to disconnected reading. So, I think, do those 
present-day writers who have observed and interpreted 
the world we live in. Their place is an important one, 
but this is not it. On different grounds, I have ruled out 
almost all early writers in English because I find their 
prose (after a few pages) hard sledding, their company 
an effort as well as a pleasure. 

In an opposite direction, I toyed with certain minor 
temptations; one being to include those lines or very 
brief passages of poetry that have a self-contained 
magic, a glory of sound or style, and that bring pleasure 
even when written in languages we can barely under- 
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stand. Some of these would be world-famous; whether 
— among many just from Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton — 

o o ev orpotpa. Xiyyi Kovirjs 
kcIto fiiyas peyaXuaTi, XeXaapipo s lirwoev vaiov 

° r Poi si rivolse , e parve di coloro 

Che coronno a Verona il drappo verde 
Per la campagna; e parve di costoro 
Quegli che vince e non colui che perde; 
or 


Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them 


or 

or 


or 


O withered is the garland of the war. 
The soldier’s pole is fallen; 

Sabrina fair 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 


Still other quotations would be less well known, 
whether the 

Sed sic sic sine fine feriati 


of Petronius, the 


Je fuis des yeux distraits, 

Que me voyant toujours, ne me voyaient jamais 


of Racine, or Webster's haunting 


. . . a face folded in sorrow. 


But all these would have tumbled too suddenly and 
strangely upon the page, or seemed a little too much 
like fugitives from Bartlett; and I have compromised 
by including (in the poetry section) a few slightly 
longer passages that without too much loss of meaning 
can stand alone. 
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For one afternoon, too, I entertained the thought of 
a short section of great purple patches; but as the 
thought expanded, it became a kind of gaudy, echoing 
corridor of language in which “It is now sixteen or 
seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France’’ 
collided with “O mighty, just and eloquent death!”; in 
which the lost causes and impossible loyalties of Oxford 
merged with the suspirations of Our Lady of Sorrows; 
and where the hall that had resounded to acclamations 
of the inaugurations of thirty kings suddenly became 
the head upon which all the ends of the world were 
come. All that is left of that small scheme, all that re- 
mains here of prose for prose’s sake, is the great con- 
clusion of the Urn Burial. 

There was, finally, the question of including scenes 
from novels. Great scenes in Tolstoy or Dostoevski or 
Stendhal, however alluring, it took but an instant to 
decide against; for however great in themselves, they 
were immeasurably greater with the whole book behind 
them, and it would have been an affront to detach them 
from their contexts. But there was something more to 
be said for detaching comedy scenes. It is almost wholly 
in novels that the humor of the English-speaking 
peoples stands forth at its finest; and there beckoned 
a whole host of scenes from Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne, from Jane Austen, Dickens, and Mark Twain. 
But here again both difficulties and embarrassments 
arose. The great humor of the novels, springing as it 
does from character, does not suddenly explode upon 
the page, like wit; it consists in bulk and growth and 
overlay; crescit eundo. Isolated, Mrs. Slipslop and Uncle 
Toby, Miss Bates and Micawber, gasp a little for air; 
and however bright they shine, it is not so bright as they 
should. Besides, once started off, where would anyone 
stop, in Dickens alone, in Jane Austen alone? Possibly 
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that was my real reason for rejecting the whole enter- 
prise; though the nobler one I have fallen back on, with 
a high sense of principle, is that novels should be read 
entire. 

I have no- wish to make any systematic comments on 
what at last did get into this collection, though before 
surrendering the book I can’t resist the chance to survey 
it a little; but in terms of conversation rather than 
criticism. From ancient writers I have chosen only two 
brief examples. My knowledge of them is itself meager, 
but what poetry of theirs I do know can seldom stand 
translation, and most of the shorter prose does not pri- 
marily give pleasure. Yet, as it was my first entry, so the 
Death of Socrates was almost my first selection. Surely 
whoever reads it once goes back at intervals to reading 
it forever.® From the lighter side of classical literature 
there might well have been something from Lucian or 
Apuleius, and there almost was “Trimalchio’s Dinner” 
from the Satyricon of Petronius. This account of a 
Roman parvenu was almost the last thing I read in Latin 
at college; and then, and later in translation, I found it 
highly entertaining. But reading it in two different trans- 
lations for this anthology, I found that much of the en- 
tertainment had evaporated. One reason may be that its 
highly colloquial and slangy style sets the translator too 
great a task. The version ascribed to Oscar Wilde reeked 
of stale perfume, and a more recent translation was not 
recent enough — the slang was already so dated that the 
liveliness often seemed skittish and forced. 

I have retained, however, what was to serve as a pend- 
ant to “Trimalchio’s Dinner”: Tacitus’ brief account of 
the death of Petronius — the Petronius Arbiter of Nero’s 

* I have used Church’s translation , which is in much better Eng- 
lish than the more famous Jowctt’s. 
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court who was presumably the Petronius of the Sattjri- 
con. Tacitus, for his terseness and pregnancy, cried out 
to be represented here at greater length than he is, and 
in a greater example. But it is hard to excerpt from a 
historian whose texture is so remarkably close, the more 
so as few of us know in detail the background of the 
period. Hence I have contented myself with this famous 
and singular death scene. 

It occurs to me that this book may be overweighted 
with curious and awful death scenes: Socrates drinking 
the hemlock and Petronius opening his veins; Ridley 
and Latimer perishing at the stake and Balmerino on 
the scaffold. Perhaps a psychiatrist would have some- 
thing to say about all this; yet I am reassured by the 
commonplace that in literature nothing is more dra- 
matic than a death scene; and thinking of Othello's and 
Cleopatra's and so many other tragic ones, that nothing 
can be more affecting either. And the death scenes here 
are all more than merely violent or gruesome; they are 
filled with the noble calm of Socrates, the antique grace 
of Petronius, Balmerino’s superb bravado, Ridley’s hero- 
ism. 

You will find here little English prose written before 
the eighteenth century; because, as I suggested earlier, 
even the greatest of that prose is usually too curious or 
lumbering, too unmanageable or involved, to be read 
for long with unqualified pleasure. Malory, More, 
Hakluyt, Raleigh, North, Bacon, Donne grow rather 
tiring for me even as they remain impressive; their 
prose is clearly stamped with their own genius, but 
not yet with the genius of the language. In Sir Thomas 
Browne the personal genius is so transcendent that, for 
a short time at least, his sonorities and immensities 
achieve a complete conquest. On the other hand, a very 
simple writer like Foxe (and later Bunyan) escapes 
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such strictures; the prose has an easy rhythm and carries 
us along as we like to travel. I keep re-reading Foxe’s 
famous account of the death of Ridley and Latimer, 
most I suppose for what it tells, but also for some fiery 
quality in the telling. We have lost that quality. Despite 
how much greater prose came afterwards, there was 
never again any of quite the same sort; for there was 
never any with so artless a simplicity. The Augustans, 
even the Swifts and Defoes, had no such simplicity 
because they had no such faith; and no later age has 
had them, either. 

The Augustans, however, usher in our finest era of 
prose — one that most perfectly displays the impress of 
temperament on tradition; and were the pleasure of 
style the touchstone for this anthology, it would be 
topheavy with eighteenth-century names. Even as it 
is, it would have contained more of them had they been 
at their best when at their briefest. The trouble is that 
the full pleasure to be had of Defoe is not in his squibs 
and pamphlets, but in Moll Flanders or the Journal of 
the Plague Year or Robinson Crusoe ; as the full pleasure 
to be had of Fielding is not in his occasional pieces but 
in Tom Jones or Jonathan Wild. Gibbon, again, survives 
in nothing shorter than the Autobiography , a full-dress 
performance that demands a full-length perusal; Gold- 
smith, as prose writer, holds us in nothing shorter than 
The Vicar of Wakefield , and even there not all the 
way; Sterne in nothing shorter than A Sentimental 
Journey and as it is, Tristram Shandy stands miles 
above it. 

So we are left, I find, with only Swift and Boswell, 
Lady Mary - and Horace Walpole. A Modest Proposal 
may seem too obvious a choice, but for me no other of 
Swifts short pieces has half the brilliance of this ter- 
rible exercise in irony. As for Boswell, it is much too 
late in the day to argue about him: he leaves some read- 
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ers cold, he remains for others quite literally the most 
delightful reading in the world. For myself, it is enough 
to say that this book could not have existed without him. 
How to cut him up for it — I use that ugly phrase de- 
liberately — was another matter; and if many of your 
favorite passages are not here, neither are many of mine 
— including large chunks of the Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides. Lady Mary and Walpole I shall come back 
to in a minute; the thought that juts up right now, as 
something that reflects on both the glory and the oddity 
of eighteenth-century writing, is that, strictly speaking, 
not one of our four writers was a professional. Swift 
bothered about little that he wrote, and signed his name 
to even less; he was a cleric by profession, and in his 
ambitions too. Though Boswell published from time to 
time, and devoted most of his life to the book that im- 
mortalizes it, he was essentially an amateur, and by pro- 
fession a lawyer. Walpole, from snobbery as well as fear, 
ostentatiously proclaimed himself an amateur too; and 
beyond some verses and lampoons. Lady Mary wrote 
nothing for the public but her letters. 

Apropos of Swift being a churchman and Boswell 
a lawyer, I am reminded of one of those many sweeping 
statements of Alexander Woollcott s that were contro- 
vertible at sight. “No other of the learned professions,” 
Woollcott asserted of doctors, “has produced so many 
felicitous pens. The elder Oliver Wendell Holmes, S. 
Weir Mitchell, Conan Doyle, Logan Clendening, Arthur 
Schnitzler, Somerset Maugham, young A. J. Cronin 
and now this Gustav Eckstein — there is a partial list 
submitted offhand as a starter.” For what is intended as 
a formidable list of “felicitous pens,” this one, I must 
confess, seems about the streakiest ever compiled; but 
we can waive that point, and even offer the support of 
far greater names than any that occurred to Woollcott — 
Chekhov, Schiller, Smollett, Sainte-Beuve, and Sir 
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Thomas Browne. (Keats and Goldsmith don’t, I think, 
quite qualify.) Even so, the churchmen leave the medi- 
cal men nowhere. Besides the Augustines and Bossuets 
and all others who applied their talents to their theologi- 
cal tasks, we have Swift, Emerson, Sterne, Coleridge, 
Newman, Kingsley, Sydney Smith, Gerard Hopkins, 
Lewis Carroll, Donne, Herrick and Herbert. For once, 
surely, those who practiced must bow before those who 
merely preached. 

People’s letters have possibly given me immoderate 
enjoyment; at any rate, where even the most likely 
stories and novels have been efforts of will to take up 
or not put down, I have managed quite happily to read 
a great deal of essentially unenlivened correspondence. 
Doubtless letter-reading involves our base instincts 
along with our better ones; nothing ministers more to 
a love of gossip or a turn for malice. But far beyond 
either, there is a good sound desire to get as close to a 
human being as print will allow. Only, I have never 
found it very satisfying to be fobbed off with a mere 
sample or two. Besides its intrinsic interest, a man’s 
correspondence has a cumulative one, which is why 
it can be dull as writing and yet fascinating as revela- 
tion. For the human qualities — the prejudices, pre- 
dilections, contradictions, dissimulations, tergiversations 
— have a color and piquancy all their own. For one 
small example: in the Holmes-Pollock letters, it is 
amusing to find Holmes in his sixties asking Pollock 
who in the world is Dorothy Osborne; and then, years 
later, blandly remarking that Dorothy Osborne has 
always been one of his favorite writers. 

For the present book there were obviously many more 
applicants than accommodations. From Cicero and Pliny 
to Henry Adams and John Jay Chapman, with that 
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central phalanx of the classic English letter writers — 
Holmes’ Dorothy Osborne, Lady Mary Montagu, Gray, 
Cowper, Johnson, Chesterfield, Walpole, Keats, Byron, 
Jane Carlyle and Fitzgerald — there were twenty cen- 
turies of distinguished names. Something was to be 
said for Macaulay’s letters, and for Pope’s, Lamb’s, 
Lincoln’s, even Queen Victoria’s; something for a 
Lowell’s or a Lady Louisa Stuart’s; much for Madame 
de Sevigne or Chekhov; something, again, for the glints 
of light that the Pastons threw against the darkness of 
fifteenth-century England. Even more enticing, in a 
way, were the great correspondences, particularly 
Flaubert’s and George Sand’s. And there is even the 
case of Charles Eliot Norton, who corresponded with 
most of the great writers of his time; so that if you don’t 
mind sitting with a batch of books in front of you, you 
can follow — without getting out of your chair — the 
Norton-Clough, Norton-Henry James, Norton-Arnold, 
Norton-Lowell, Norton-Fitzgerald, Norton-Emerson, 
Norton-Ruskin, and I do not know what other exchanges 
of letters. 

In the face of so many claims, it was not easy to make 
a choice, and there are obvious objections to the choice 
I finally made. In deciding to give fairly liberal repre- 
sentation to three letter writers, rather than token 
representation to thirty, or skimpy representation to 
eight or ten, I do not feel very culpable; though it may 
be that three are too few. But in choosing Lady Mary, 
Walpole, and Byron, one does lay oneself open to the 
charge of having chosen writers too much alike. Each 
of them was British, each an aristocrat, each (though 
in his own way) a cynic; each was touchy, quarrelsome 
and pleasure loving; while, for a final limitation, they 
span no longer a period than that of the Four Georges. 
Here, clearly, is unity rather than variety of outlook. 
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But in the end that unity worked in their favor, for 
I think these three letter writers make a group. Theirs 
is a brilliant picture of the great world, in both England 
and Europe, during a hundred years; a world marked 
by astonishing change and astonishing lack of change. 
Yet that was not my first reason; my first was that Lady 
Mary, Walpole, and Byron bring to letter writing 
superb personal color and vivacity. Other letter writers 
may be better in other ways, but for long stretches 
none are better reading. And with few of the others 
can we fall so quickly into step: they demand more 
patient cultivation, or their interests are too special, or 
their personalities more sealed up. All the same, it was 
by no means easy to forgo a number of them. The 
Mozartean wistfulness of Grays tone, the Mozartean 
grace of his style, are often beyond praise. But Gray 
needs winding into; and since we are not particularly 
held by his content, we need all the more to be deeply 
penetrated by his tone. Cowper, often glibly coupled 
with him, I admire too; but he was automatically 
excluded by the decision to exclude Gray, whom I 
admire decidedly more. Johnson, whose letters have 
more force and readability than is commonly granted 
them, it was easier to forgo, from abundantly repre- 
senting him in Boswell. Good as she is, I don’t think 
Mrs. Carlyle quite up to Lady Mary. John Jay Chapman 
is often incisive (“You cannot criticize the New Testa- 
ment. It criticizes you”) and even oftener picturesque 
(“I hate the young. . . . Give me some good old rain- 
soaked clubmen who cant be improved”); but he is 
perhaps a writer of brilliant passages rather than com- 
plete letters. It was very hard to pass up Keats, through- 
out whose correspondence are scattered so many 
magnificent things; but I am moralist enough to think 
that the letters of Keats, which — along with much 
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chit chat and fooling — burningly record the develop- 
ment of a thinking and feeling and suffering human 
being, ought to be read as a whole. 

And however much united by liveliness, background, 
and wit. Lady Mary, Walpole, and Byron are yet 
sharply distinguishable; are not even so much alike 
as they are different. No one ever wrote letters with 
more of an artist’s sensibility than Walpole, or with 
less of it than Byron. The grand seigneur that tapers 
off, in the one, into a feline old bachelor, rears up, in 
the other, as an incensed social hothead. Everlastingly 
Walpole observes, inescapably Byron participates; so 
that the one became, in the end, the unequaled chroni- 
cler of his age, and the other the mere quick-tempered 
historian of his own agitations. With Lady Mary we 
have again something else — a woman, to begin with; 
and a woman who did and thought as she pleased. We 
should not have liked knowing her; we do not like her 
even as it is. Her hardness becomes offensive at times, 
and her high-handedness insufferable — though the 
worst of both is omitted here. Even in her letters, 
which served her as the only safe form of friendship, 
there breaks out all too soon or too suddenly a note of 
acrimony and recrimination. For this reason, wherever 
she shamelessly proffers the velvet glove of flattery or 
politeness, its shape seems distorted, its elegance 
annulled, by the claw it conceals. Yet no novelist ever 
caught an eccentric eighteenth-century great lady so 
thoroughly sur le vif , just as none has provided any 
great lady with a more vagrant or unorthodox life than 
she contrived for herself. She, like Walpole, is for all 
her wordly wisdom a little comic. How airily she 
moralizes about life in general, and what a mess she 
made of her ownl But the very mess has a kind of 
soiled, debased magnificence; and to so much dis- 
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illusion almost no one else in history has managed to 
bring so much zest. 

Letter writing takes us on to table talk; and table 
talk to aphorisms. Both these small forms seem to me 
eminently suited to anthologies, since nothing can be 
more detachable than a man’s detached thoughts. And 
what appears here, of aphorisms especially, is but the 
smallest part of a vast literature. The vastness need not 
surprise us, seeing howj in every age the world swarms 
with moralists. From Ecclesiasticus to Goethe, from 
Marcus Aurelius to Emerson, from Epictetus to Shaw, 
you have only to look around and choose. More of 
them, to be sure, are sober than scintillating; which is 
not necessarily to condemn the sobriety, for as often 
as not the weight of an aphorism is in inverse ratio to 
the polish. Here I have tried to offer writers with 
something of both. 

The long line of the French aphorists — Pascal, La 
Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues, La Bruyere, Chamfort, 
Rivarol, Bonald, Joubert, Amiel and how many more — 
is one of the minor glories of French literature. The lan- 
guage seems almost to exist to add compactness to in- 
sight. Amid so much that is tediously theological in the 
Pensees f where Pascal to Heaven gave up what was 
meant for mankind, there stand forth those sayings that, 
once encountered, can never be forgotten. As for La 
Rochefoucauld, we cannot read his Maxims without 
feeling a pitiless eye upon us, an eye that is coldly, 
almost mathematically, measuring our actions. The 
verdict of this greatest of aphorists, that self-love 
dictates all we do, is an appalling one; and, what is 
worse, up to a point a final one also. What it forgets is 
that an infinite capacity for selfishness has bred in most 
men a conscience about being unselfish — an oversight 
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of La Rochefoucauld’s from which we can take heart, 
but not too much. 

There are notable aphorists in English, too:° Halifax 
(who was Lord Chesterfield’s grandfather) got wisdom 
from helping to govern the world, Hazlitt from living 
rather irascibly in it, Emerson from living at times a 
little too serenely outside it, Blake from boldly tran- 
scending it. And John Selden’s legal mind, quaint lan- 
guage, and attractive good sense still make his table 
talk engaging. 

It is enjoyable to put together, for a general 
anthology, your own small treasury of verse; but it is 
also troublesome. For the treasury can only be small, 
and the realm of poetry is stupefyingly large. Once 
you begin selecting, you hardly know where to stop; 
and as soon as you show partiality to one poet, up crop 
half a dozen others with claims and enchantments as 
strong. Even without having to be “fair,” I have been 
up against the problem of liking too many things; and 
toward the end, of rushing about like a man who, when 
his house is on fire, must decide which tables to rescue 
and which chairs to let burn. 

It helped a little, though only a little, to know what 
I did not want. Foreign poets so seldom held up in 
translation against their English-speaking rivals that 
they could be rejected en masse. I found I had lost 
most of my taste for Browning and much of it for 
Swinburne (my first love, When the hounds of spring 
...» still attracts me most) and Shelley; that I had no 
taste at all for Francis Thompson and Beddoes and 

0 / should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Logan Pearsall 
Smith's excellent Treasury of English Aphorisms, a great timesaver 
to anyone working in the field. 
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Crashaw; that John Clare did not seem a much better 
poet than, say, Edward Thomas; and that Gray the poet 
generally left me as cold as Gray the letter writer does 
not. I found too that despite many wonderful passages 
in them, there were few of Shakespeare's sonnets that I 
admired as a whole: for the sonnets. Dr. Johnson's fa- 
mous comment that Shakespeare “never has six lines to- 
gether without a fault” carries considerable weight. 
Spenser's charm is undeniable, yet no proof against 
drowsiness; Whitmans greatness is beyond question, 
but he is not to be read in bits; and Melville and Emily 
Bronte, as poets, somehow leave me untouched. On the 
other hand, my feeling about contemporary verse is not 
to be gauged by my reception of it here. Considering the 
august company I was keeping, and the size of the room 
in which they had to be entertained, few modern poets 
could be properly welcomed. Hence it seemed best to 
stop with Housman and Yeats, the last undisputed 
classics that we have. 

But even with so much space cleared away, there still 
seemed to loom ahead a dense poetic forest. One 
general preference — for short poems over long ones — 
did prove a help and did seem justified. For the mood 
of anthology reading is, I think, toward poems that 
are short; and short poems, too, are far oftener com- 
pletely successful than long ones. And all this in 
turn brought up the question whether certain very 
famous poems, however beautiful, had not become a 
little battered by years and years of handling. I suspect 
that some of Keats' odes, some of Wordsworth's sonnets, 
some of Tennyson's lyrics — and much else equally 
familiar — may profit by a little neglect; while with 
poetry virtually as famous, but not nearly so fine — 
Herrick’s rosebuds. Waller's girdle, Bryant’s waterfowl, 
Jonson’s Celia, and a great deal else — I have been 
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even more severe. Still, such decisions have been 
arbitrary: I did not feel the same way, for example, 
about Kubla Khan , or at a lower level about Tich- 
boume’s last lines or Oldys’ thirsty fly; and in general 
this little treasury judged familiarity no fault. It could 
not. However hopeful every new compiler may be of 
rescuing great verse from obscurity, he soon finds how 
little of it dwells there. 

I have judged favoritism no fault either, and have 
given particular space to such poets as Donne, Marvell, 
Herbert, Blake, Landor, and a few others; and a special 
welcome, it may be, to seventeenth-century poetry, 
for that is our great century of verse, as the eighteenth 
is of prose. I have found room, too, for some of the 
great satiric portraits — Drydens, Popes and, on a lower 
and more genial level, Goldsmiths. In the case of a 
few patently uneven poems, I have done some cutting; 
and, as I said earlier, there are some extracts — from 
Shakespeare’s plays, Paradise Lost, The Dunciad , The 
Prelude, etc. Had space permitted, it would have been 
pleasant to include many more things like “The bailey 
beareth the bell away” and Skelton’s “With margerain 
gentle,” things that have more magic than meaning, or 
that, hovering somewhere between poetry and light 
verse, have their own special charm: 

Would you keep your pearls from tramplers, 

Weigh thtf license, weigh the banns: 

Mark my song upon your samplers. 

Wear it on your knots and fans. 

Of course it was possible to give more space to 
“poetry” by giving less, or none at all, to light verse. 
The distinction between the two is sometimes judged 
an artificial one, since much (though not all) good light 
verse is poetry also. Yet, practically speaking, no one 
will deny a difference, or at least that we go to them in 
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different moods and seeking different returns; and 
in a book that encourages variety, at least a token 
section of light verse seems to me obligatory. 

The remaining half of this book is so unclassifiable 
that it very little lends itself to general comment. To 
have made my choices from the enormous prose 
literature of the last hundred and fifty years on any basis 
of pure merit is a job I had rather not think about; it 
was more than enough to make them on a basis of 
personal taste. For amid such a flood of stories and 
novelettes, essays and articles, histories and biographies, 
humor and satire, it may be easy to know what you 
like, but it is by no means so simple to know what you 
prefer. It is often hard enough to be certain which 
essay by Max Beerbohm or novelette by Henry James 
pleases you most; and when you are forced to compare 
your pleasure in things not really susceptible of com- 
parison — say a battle piece in Macaulay and part of 
an essay by Montaigne — you become a mere small boy 
grimly obliged to choose between a bag of peanuts 
and a ride on the merry-go-round. Or you can debate 
the matter to no useful end. Is Trevelyan describing 
the Whig aristocracy in The Early History of Charles 
James Fox better, you may ask, than Lord David 
Cecil summarizing it in The Young Melbourne ; or 
Mrs. Trollope steaming up the Mississippi in The 
Domestic Manners of the Americans better reading than 
her son being unhappy at school in his Autobiography? 
— only to decide that in a book where space is at such 
a premium none of these things is quite a necessity. 

Looking back, I know now that I was least beguiled 
by essayists and short-story writers, which helps explain 
why I was least generous with them. The essay, which 
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in its most fluid form is an exercise in personality, 
tends either to dress up that personality in all its 
whims and crotchets, which can be a little trying, or 
to groom it for its charm, which is a little coy. There 
is, again, the carved-cherrvstone or polite-nothing brand 
of essay, which for me virtually nobody but Max 
Beerbohm has managed to bring off. Furthermore, since 
the triumph of journalism, the essayist who would 
seem something more than a penny-a-liner has had to 
seem so largely through his style; and all too often we 
are likely to get whiffs of fine writing. There is, to be 
sure, the really serious essayist who chiefly addresses 
our minds; but when he is not a mere commentator 
in Sunday clothes, he becomes something of a philoso- 
pher or critic, and falls outside the province of this 
book. For the rest, I have found Lamb too whimsical, 
Hunt too thin, De Quincey too often rhetorical, Birrell 
too chatty, Chesterton too clever, and so on; they all 
have their graces and merits, but in the final analysis 
I can’t get past their faults. 

As for short stories, though clearly many distin- 
guished ones exist, they are not a favorite form of read- 
ing with me, and are even less a favorite form of re- 
reading. The reason may be only a kind of laziness — a 
dislike of the time it takes to get adjusted to the world 
each story creates, in view of how short my stay in that 
world must be. Oh it may be that, on higher if still very 
arguable grounds, the short story — however perfect in 
its way — has either too slight an impact for me, or too 
swift a one. In any case, I infinitely prefer the longer 
story or novelette, with its far greater impact. In Tol- 
stoy's Ivan Ilych — which would be a masterpiece had 
not the preacher in Tolstoy slightly disturbed the artist 
— a whole lifetime has been, not just compressed, but 
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somehow communicated; while the crisis that clarifies 
and terminates it has been given a novelist’s spread 
of detail. 

Though I have refused to cut up novels, I have 
included here only the first part of Dostoevski’s Notes 
from Underground , which, though called a novel, is a 
kind of two-part novelette. But this strange and bril- 
liant extract seems to me self-contained; and beyond 
its extraordinary fascination, may show how Dostoevski 
achieved one of fictions greatest Freudian studies before 
Freud had ever published a line. 

Louis Kronenbercer 
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The Death of Socrates 

W HEN he had bathed, and his children had been 
brought to him, — he had two sons quite little, 
and one grown up, — and the women of his family were 
come, he spoke with them in Crito’s presence, and gave 
them his last commands; then he sent the women and 
children away, and returned to us. By that time it was 
near the hour of sunset, for he had been a long while 
within. When he came back to us from the bath he sat 
down, but not much was said after that. Presently the 
servant of the Eleven came and stood before him and 
said, ‘I know that I shall not find you unreasonable like 
other men, Socrates. They are angry with me and curse 
me when I bid them drink the poison because the 
authorities make me do it. But I have found you all along 
the noblest and gentlest and best man that has ever 
come here; and now I am sure that you will not be 
angry with me, but with those who you know are to 
blame. And so farewell, and try to bear what must be 
as lightly as you can; you know why I have come.” 
With that he turned away weeping, and went out. 

Socrates looked up at him, and replied, “Farewell: 
I will do as you say. Then he turned to us and said, 
"How courteous the man is! And the whole time that 
I have been here, he has constantly come in to see me, 
and sometimes he has talked to me, and has been the 
best of men; and now, how generously he weeps for 
me! Come, Crito, let us obey him: let the poison be 
brought if it is ready; and if it is not ready, let it be 
prepared.” 
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Crito replied: “Nay, Socrates, I think that the sun is 
still upon the hills; it has not set. Besides, I know that 
other men take the poison quite late, and eat and drink 
heartily, and even enjoy the company of their chosen 
friends, after the announcement has been made. So 
do not hurry; there is still time.” 

Socrates replied: “And those whom you speak of, 
Crito, naturally do so; for they think that they will be 
gainers by so doing. And I naturally shall not do so; 
for I think that I should gain nothing by drinking the 
poison a little later, but my own contempt for so 
greedily saving up a life which is already spent. So 
do not refuse to do as I say.” 

Then Crito made a sign to his slave who was standing 
by; and the slave went out, and after some delay re- 
turned with the man who was to give the poison, carry- 
ing it prepared in a cup. When Socrates saw him, he 
asked, “You understand these things, my good sir, what 
have I to do?” 

“You have only to drink this,” he replied, “and to 
walk about until your legs feel heavy, and then lie down; 
and it will act of itself.” With that he handed the cup 
to Socrates, who took it quite cheerfully, Echecrates, 
without trembling, and without any change of colour 
or of feature, and looked up at the man with that fixed 
glance of his, and asked, “What say you to making a 
libation from this draught? May I, or not?” “We only 
prepare so much as we think sufficient, Socrates,” he 
answered. “I understand,” said Socrates. “But I sup- 
pose that I may, and must, pray to the gods that my 
journey hence may be prosperous: that is my prayer; 
be it so.” With these words he put the cup to his lips 
and drank the poison quite calmly and cheerfully. Till 
then most of us had been able to control our grief fairly 
well; but when we saw him drinking, and then the 
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poison finished, we could do so no longer: my tears 
came fast in spite of myself, and I covered my face and 
wept for myself: it was not for him, but at my own 
misfortune in losing such a friend. Even before that 
Crito had been unable to restrain his tears, and had 
gone away; and Apollodorus, who had never once 
ceased weeping the whole time, burst into a loud cry, 
and made us one and all break down by his sobbing 
and grief, except only Socrates himself. “What are you 
doing, my friends?” he exclaimed. “I sent away the 
women chiefly in order that they might not offend in 
this way; for I have heard that a man should die in 
silence. So calm yourselves and bear up.” When we 
heard that we were ashamed, and we ceased from 
weeping. But he walked about, until he said that his 
legs were getting heavy, and then he lay down on his 
back, as he was told. And the man who gave the poison 
began to examine his feet and legs, from time to time: 
then he pressed his foot hard, and asked if there was 
any feeling in it; and Socrates said, “No”: and then his 
legs, and so higher and higher, and showed us that he 
was cold and stiff. And Socrates felt himself, and said 
that when it came to his heart, he should be gone. He 
was already growing cold about the groin, when he 
uncovered his face, which had been covered, and spoke 
for the last time. “Crito,” he said, “I owe a cock to 
Asclepius; do not forget to pay it.” “It shall be done,” 
replied Crito. “Is there anything else that you wish?” 
He made no answer to this question; but after a short 
interval there was a movement, and the man un- 
covered him, and his eyes were fixed. Then Crito closed 
his mouth and his eyes. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, a man, 
I think, who was the wisest and justest, and the best 
man that I have ever known. 
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(1667-1745) 

A Modest Proposal 

For preventing the children of poor people in 
Ireland from being a burden to their parents 
or country, and for making them beneficial 
to the public. 1729. 

I T IS a melancholy object to those who walk through 
this great town or travel in the country, when they 
see the streets, the roads, and cabin doors, crowded 
with beggars of the female sex, followed by three, four, 
or six children, all in rags and importuning every pas- 
senger for an alms. These mothers, instead of being 
able to work for their honest livelihood, are forced to 
employ all their time in strolling to beg sustenance for 
their helpless infants: who as they grow up either turn 
thieves for want of work, or leave their dear native 
country to fight for the pretender in Spain, or sell 
themselves to the Barbadoes. 

I think it is agreed by all parties that this prodigious 
number of children in the arms, or on the backs, or at 
the heels of their mothers, and frequently of their 
fathers, is in the present deplorable state of the kingdom 
a very great additional grievance; and, therefore, who- 
ever could find out a fair, cheap, and easy method of 
making these children sound, useful members of the 
commonwealth, would deserve so well of the public 
as to have his statue set up for a preserver of the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined to 
provide only for the children of professed beggars; 
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it is of a much greater extent, and shall take in the 
whole number of infants at a certain age who are born 
of parents in effect as little able to support them as those 
who demand our charity in the streets. 

As to my own part, having turned my thoughts for 
many years upon this important subject, and maturely 
weighed the several schemes of our projectors, I have 
always found them grossly mistaken in their computa- 
tion. It is true, a child just dropped from its dam may 
be supported by her milk for a solar year, with little 
other nourishment; at most not above the value of 2s., 
which the mother may certainly get, or the value in 
scraps, by her lawful occupation of begging; and it is 
exactly at one year old that I propose to provide for 
them in such a manner as instead of being a charge 
upon their parents or the parish, or wanting food and 
raiment for the rest of their lives, they shall on the con- 
trary contribute to the feeding, and partly to the 
clothing, of many thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage in my 
scheme, that it will prevent those voluntary abortions, 
and that horrid practice of women murdering their 
bastard children, .alas! too frequent among us! sacrific- 
ing the poor innocent babes I doubt more to avoid the 
expense than the shame, which would move tears and 
pity in the most savage and inhuman breast. 

The number of souls in this kingdom being usually 
reckoned one million and a half, of these I calculate 
there may be about 200,000 couple whose wives are 
breeders; from which number I subtract 30,000 couple 
who are able to maintain their own children (although 
I apprehend there cannot be so many, under the present 
distresses of the kingdom); but this being granted, 
there will remain 170,000 breeders. I again subtract 
50,000 for those women who miscarry, or whose chil- 
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dren die by accident or disease within the year. There 
only remains 120,000 children of poor parents annually 
born. The question therefore is, how this number shall 
be reared and provided for? which, as I have already 
said, under the present situation of affairs, is utterly 
impossible by all the methods hitherto proposed. For 
we can neither employ them in handicraft or agriculture; 
we neither build houses (I mean in the country) nor 
cultivate land; they can very seldom pick up a livelihood 
by stealing, till they arrive at six years old, except where 
they are of towardly parts; although I confess they 
learn the rudiments much earlier; during which time, 
they can however be properly looked upon only as 
probationers; as I have been informed by a principal 
gentleman in the county of Cavan, who protested to 
me that he never knew above one or two instances under 
the age of six, even in a part of the kingdom so re- 
nowned for the quickest proficiency in that art. 

I am assured by our merchants, that a boy or a girl 
before twelve years old is no saleable commodity; and 
even when they come to this age they will not yield 
above Si. or Si. 2s. 6d. at most on the exchange; which 
cannot turn to account either to the parents or king- 
dom, the charge of nutriment and rags having been at 
least four times that value. 

I shall now therefore humbly propose my own 
thoughts, which I hope will not be liable to the least 
objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing American of 
my acquaintance in London, that a young healthy child 
well nursed is at a year old a most delicious, nourishing, 
and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or 
boiled; and I make no doubt that it will equally serve 
in a fricassee or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration 
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that of the 120,000 children already computed, 20,000 
may be reserved for breed, whereof only one-fourth 
part to be males; which is more than we allow to sheep, 
black cattle or swine; and my reason is, that these chil- 
dren are seldom the fruits of marriage, a circumstance 
not much regarded by our savages, therefore one male 
will be sufficient to serve four females. That the re- 
maining 100,000 may, at a year old, be offered in sale 
to the persons of quality and fortune through the king- 
dom; always advising the mother to let them suck 
plentifully in the last month, so as to render them 
plump and fat for a good table. A child will make two 
dishes at an entertainment for friends; and when the 
family dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will make 
a reasonable dish, and seasoned with a little pepper or 
salt will be very good boiled on the fourth day, espe- 
cially in winter. 

I have reckoned upon a medium that a child just 
born will weigh 12 pounds, and in a solar year, if 
tolerably nursed, will increase to 28 pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and there- 
fore very proper for landlords, who, as they have already 
devoured most of the parents, seem to have the best 
title to the children. 

Infant’s flesh will be in season throughout the year, 
but more plentifully in March, and a little before and 
after: for we are told by a grave author, an eminent 
French physician, that fish being a prolific diet, there are 
more children born in Roman Catholic countries about 
nine months after Lent than at any other season; there- 
fore, reckoning a year after Lent, the markets will be 
more glutted than usual, because the number of popish 
infants is at least three to one in this kingdom: and 
therefore it will have one other collateral advantage, by 
lessening the number of papists among us. 
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I have already computed the charge of nursing a 
beggar’s child (in which list I reckon all cottagers, 
labourers, and four-fifths of the farmers) to be about 2s. 
per annum, rags included; and I believe no gentleman 
would repine to give 10s. for the carcass of a good fat 
child, which, as I have said, will make four dishes of 
excellent nutritive meat, when he has only some particu- 
lar friend or his own family to dine with him. Thus the 
squire will learn to be a good landlord, and grow popu- 
lar among the tenants; the mother will have 8s. net 
profit, and be fit for work till she produces another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the 
times require) may flay the carcass; the skin of which 
artificially dressed will make admirable gloves for 
ladies, and summer boots for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be appointed 
for this purpose in the most convenient parts of it, and 
butchers we may be assured will not be wanting; al- 
though I rather recommend buying the children alive 
than dressing them hot from the knife as we do roasting 
pigs. 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his country, and 
whose virtues I highly esteem, was lately pleased in 
discoursing on this matter to offer a refinement upon 
my scheme. He said that many gentlemen of this king- 
dom, having of late destroyed their deer, he conceived 
that the want of venison might be well supplied by the 
bodies of young lads and maidens, not exceeding 
fourteen years of age nor under twelve; so great a 
number of both sexes in every country being now ready 
to starve for want of work and service; and these to be 
disposed of by their parents, if alive, or otherwise by 
their nearest relations. But with due deference to so 
excellent a friend and so deserving a patriot, I cannot 
be altogether in his sentiments; for as to the males, my 
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American acquaintance assured me, from frequent ex- 
perience, that their flesh was generally tough and lean, 
like that of our school-boys by continual exercise, and 
their taste disagreeable; and to fatten them would not 
answer the charge. Then as to the females, it would, I 
think, with humble submission be a loss to the public, 
because they soon would become breeders themselves: 
and besides, it is not improbable that some scrupulous 
people might be apt to censure such a practice (al- 
though indeed very unjustly), as a little bordering upon 
cruelty; which, I confess, has always been with me the 
strongest objection against any project, how well soever 
intended. 

But in order to justify my friend, he confessed that 
this expedient was put into his head by the famous Psal- 
manazar, a native of the island Formosa, who came from 
thence to London above twenty years ago: and in con- 
versation told my friend, that in his country when any 
young person happened to be put to death, the execu- 
tioner sold the carcass to persons of quality as a prime 
dainty; and that in his time the body of a plump girl 
of fifteen, who was crucified for an attempt to poison 
the emperor, was sold to his imperial majesty’s prime 
minister of state, and other great mandarins of the 
court, in joints from the gibbet, at* 400 crowns. Neither 
indeed can I deny, that if the same use were made of 
several plump young girls in this town, who without one 
single groat to their fortunes cannot stir abroad without 
a chair, and appear at playhouse and assemblies in 
foreign fineries which they never will pay for, the king- 
dom would not be the worse. 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great con- 
cern about that vast number of poor people, who are 
aged, diseased, or maimed, and I have been desired to 
employ my thoughts what course may be taken to ease 
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the nation of so grievous an encumbrance. But I am not 
in the least pain upon that matter, because it is very 
well known that they are every day dying and rotting 
by cold and famine, and filth and vermin, as fast as can 
be reasonably expected. And as to the young labourers, 
they are now in as hopeful a condition; they cannot get 
work, and consequently pine away for want of nourish- 
ment, to a degree that if at any time they are acciden- 
tally hired to common labour, they have not strength to 
perform it; and thus the country and themselves are 
happily delivered from the evils to come. 

I have too long digressed, and therefore shall return 
to my subject. I think the advantages by the proposal 
which I have made are obvious and many, as well as of 
the highest importance. 

For first, as I have already observed, it would greatly 
lessen the number of papists, with whom we are yearly 
overrun, being the principal breeders of the nation as 
well as our most dangerous enemies; and who stay at 
home on purpose to deliver the kingdom to the pre- 
tender, hoping to take their advantage by the absence 
of so many good protestants, who have chosen rather 
to leave their country than stay at home and pay tithes 
against their conscience to an episcopal curate. 

Secondly, The poor tenants will have something 
valuable of their own, which by law may be made liable 
to distress and help to pay their landlords rent, their 
corn and cattle being already seized, and money a thing 
unknown. 

Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of 100,000 chil- 
dren, from two years old and upward, cannot be com- 
puted at less than 10s. a-piece per annum, the nation’s 
stock will be thereby increased £50,000 per annum, 
beside the profit of a new dish introduced to the tables 
of all gentlemen of fortune in the kingdom who have any 
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refinement in taste. And the money will circulate among 
ourselves, the goods being entirely of our own growth 
and manufacture. 

Fourthly, The constant breeders, beside the gain of 
8s. sterling per annum by the sale of their children, 
will be rid of the charge of maintaining them after the 
first year. 

Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great custom 
to taverns; where the vintners will certainly be so pru- 
dent as to procure the best receipts for dressing it to 
perfection, and consequently have their houses fre- 
quented by all the fine gentlemen, who justly value 
themselves upon their knowledge in good eating: and a 
skilful cook, who understands how to oblige his guests, 
will contrive to make it as expensive as they please. 

Sixthly, This would be a great inducement to mar- 
riage, which all wise nations have either encouraged by 
rewards or enforced by laws and penalties. It would 
increase the care and tenderness of mothers toward 
their children, when they were sure of a settlement for 
life to the poor babes, provided in some sort by the 
public, to their annual profit or expense. We should see 
an honest emulation among the married women, which 
of them could bring the fattest child to the market. 
Men would become as fond of their wives during the 
time of their pregnancy as they are now of their mares 
in foal, their cows in calf, their sows when they are 
ready to farrow; nor offer to beat or kick them (as is too 
frequent a practice) for fear of a miscarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enumerated. For 
instance, the addition of some thousand carcasses in our 
exportation of barreled beef, the propagation of swine’s 
flesh, and improvement in the art of making good bacon, 
so much wanted among us by the great destruction of 
pigs, too frequent at our table; which are no way com- 
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parable in taste or magnificence to a well-grown, fat, 
yearling child, which roasted whole will make a con- 
siderable figure at a lord mayor’s feast or any other 
public entertainment. But this and many others I omit, 
being studious of brevity. 

Supposing that 1000 families in this city would be 
constant customers for infants’ flesh, beside others who 
might have it at merry-meetings, particularly at wed- 
dings and christenings, I compute that Dublin would 
take off annually about 20,000 carcasses; and the rest of 
the kingdom (where probably they will be sold some- 
what cheaper) the remaining 80,000. 

I can think of no one objection that will possibly be 
raised against this proposal, unless it should be urged 
that the number of people will be thereby much lessened 
in the kingdom. This I freely own, and it was indeed 
one principal design in offering it to the world. I desire 
the reader will observe, that I calculate my remedy for 
this one individual kingdom of Ireland and for no other 
that ever was, is, or I think ever can be upon earth. 
Therefore let no man talk to me of other expedients: of 
taxing our absentees at 5s. a pound: of using neither 
clothes nor household furniture except what is of our 
own growth and manufacture: of utterly rejecting the 
materials and instruments that promote foreign luxury: 
of curing the expensiveness of pride, vanity, idleness, 
and gaming in our women: of introducing a vein of 
parsimony, prudence, and temperance: of learning to 
love our country, in the want of which we differ even 
from Laplanders and the inhabitants of Topinamboo: 
of quitting our animosities and factions, nor acting any 
longer like the Jews, who were murdering one another 
at the very moment their city was taken: of being a 
little cautious not to sell our country and conscience for 
nothing: of teaching landlords to have at least one 
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degree of mercy toward their tenants: lastly, of putting 
a spirit of honesty, industry, and skill into our shop- 
keepers; who, if a resolution could now be taken to buy 
only our negative goods, would immediately unite to 
cheat and exact upon us in the price, the measure, and 
the goodness, nor could ever yet be brought to make 
one fair proposal of just dealing, though often and 
earnestly invited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me of these and 
the like expedients, till he has at least some glimpse of 
hope that there will be ever some hearty and sincere at- 
tempt to put them in practice. 

But as to myself, having been wearied out for many 
years with offering vain, idle, visionary thoughts, and 
at length utterly despairing of success I fortunately fell 
upon this proposal; which, as it is wholly new, so it has 
something solid and real, of no expense and little trouble, 
full in our own power, and whereby we can incur no 
danger in disobliging England. For this kind of com- 
modity will not bear exportation, the flesh being of too 
tender a consistence to admit a long continuance in 
salt, although perhaps I could name a country which 
would be glad to eat up our whole nation without it. 

After all, I am not so violently bent upon my own 
opinion as to reject any offer proposed by wise men, 
which shall be found equally innocent, cheap, easy, and 
effectual. But before something of that kind shall be 
advanced in contradiction to my scheme, and offering 
a better, I desire the author or authors will be pleased 
maturely to consider two points. First, as things now 
stand, how they will be able to find food and raiment 
for 100,000 useless mouths and backs. And secondly, 
there being a round million of creatures in human figure 
throughout this kingdom, whose whole subsistence put 
into a common stock would leave them in debt 
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2,000, 000Z. sterling, adding those who are beggars by 
profession to the bulk of farmers, cottagers, and la- 
bourers, with the wives and children who are beggars in 
effect; I desire those politicians who dislike my over- 
ture, and may perhaps be so bold as to attempt an 
answer, that they will first ask the parents of these 
mortals, whether they would not at this day think it a 
great happiness to have been sold for food at a year old 
in the manner I prescribe, and thereby have avoided 
such a perpetual scene of misfortunes as they have 
since gone through by the oppression of landlords, the 
impossibility of paying rent without money or trade, 
the want of common sustenance, with neither house nor 
clothes to cover them from the inclemencies of the 
weather, and the most inevitable prospect of entailing 
the like or greater miseries upon their breed for ever. 

I profess, in the sincerity of my heart, that I have 
not the least personal interest in endeavouring to pro- 
mote this necessary work, having no other motive than 
the public good of my country, by advancing our trade, 
providing for infants, relieving the poor, and giving 
some pleasure to the rich. I have no children by which 
I can propose to get a single penny; the youngest being 
nine years old, and my wife past child-bearing. 
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(1778-1830) 

On the Conversation of Authors 

A N author is bound to write — well or ill, wisely or 
.foolishly: it is his trade. But I do not see that he 
is bound to talk, any more than he is bound to dance, 
or ride, or fence better than other people. Reading, 
study, silence, thought, are a bad introduction to lo- 
quacity. It would be sooner learnt of chambermaids and 
tapsters. He understands the art and mystery of his own 
profession, which is bookmaking: what right has any 
one to expect or require him to do more — to make a 
bow gracefully on entering or leaving a room, to make 
love charmingly, or to make a fortune at all? In all 
things there is a division of labour. A lord is no less 
amorous for writing ridiculous love-letters, nor a general 
less successful for wanting wit and honesty. Why then 
may not a poor author say nothing, and yet pass muster? 
Set him on the top of a stage-coach, he will make no 
figure; he is mum-chance, while the slang-wit flies 
about as fast as the dust, with the crack of the whip 
and the clatter of the horses* heels: put him in a ring 
of boxers, he is a poor creature — 

“And of his port as meek as is a maid.” 

Introduce him to a tea-party of milliners’ girls, and 
they are ready to split their sides with laughing at 
him: over his bottle, he is dry: in the drawing-room, 
rude or awkward: he is too refined for the vulgar, too 
clownish for the fashionable: — “he is one that cannot 
make a good leg, one that cannot eat a mess of broth 
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cleanly, one that cannot ride a horse without spur- 
galling, one that cannot salute a woman, and look on her 
directly:” — in courts, in camps, in town and country, 
he is a cypher or a butt: he is good for nothing but a 
laughing-stock or a scare-crow. You can scarcely get 
a word out of him for love or money. He knows nothing. 
He has no notion of pleasure or business, or of what is 
going on in the world; he does not understand cookery 
(unless he is a doctor in divinity), nor surgery, nor 
chemistry (unless he is a quidnunc ), nor mechanics, 
nor husbandry and tillage (unless he is as great an ad- 
mirer of Tull’s Husbandry , and has profited as much 
by it as the philosopher of Botley) — no, nor music, 
painting, the drama, nor the fine arts in general. 

“What the deuce is it then, my good sir, that he does 
understand, or know any thing about?” 

“BOOKS, VENUS, BOOKS!” 

“What books?” 

“Not receipt-books, Madona, nor account-books, nor 
books of pharmacy, or the veterinary art (they belong 
to their respective callings and handicrafts), but books 
of liberal taste and general knowledge.” 

“What do you mean by that general knowledge 
which implies not a knowledge of things in general, but 
an ignorance (by your own account) of every one in 
particular: or by that liberal taste which scorns the 
pursuits and acquirements of the rest of the world in 
succession, and is confined exclusively, and by way of 
excellence, to what nobody takes an interest in but 
yourself, and a few idlers like yourself? Is this what 
the critics mean by the belles-lettres , and the study of 
humanity?” 

Book -knowledge, in a word, then, is knowledge com- 
municable by books: and it is general and liberal for 
this reason, that it is intelligible and interesting on the 
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bare suggestion. That to which any one feels a roman- 
tic attachment, merely from finding it in a book, must 
be interesting in itself: that which he instantly forms 
a lively and entire conception of, from seeing a few 
marks and scratches upon paper, must be taken from 
common nature: that which, the first time you meet 
with it, seizes upon the attention as a curious specula- 
tion, must exercise the general faculties of the human 
mind. There are certain broader aspects of society and 
views of things common to every subject, and more or 
less cognisable to every mind; and these the scholar 
treats and founds his claims to general attention upon 
them, without being chargeable with pedantry. The 
minute descriptions of fishing-tackle, of baits and flies 
in Walton’s Compleat Angler, make that work a great 
favourite with sportsmen: the alloy of an amiable hu- 
manity, and the modest but touching descriptions of 
familiar incidents and rural objects scattered through 
it, have made it an equal favourite with every reader 
of taste and feeling. Montaigne’s Essays, Dilvvorth's 
Spelling Book, and Fearn’s Treatise on Contingent Re- 
mainders, are all equally books, but not equally adapted 
for all classes of readers. The two last are of no use but 
to school-masters and lawyers: but the first is a work 
we may recommend to any one to read who has ever 
thought at all, or who would learn to think justly on 
any subject. Persons of different trades and professions 
— the mechanic, the shopkeeper, the medical practi- 
tioner, the artist, etc., may all have great knowledge 
and ingenuity in their several vocations, the details of 
which will be very edifying to themselves, and just as 
incomprehensible to their neighbours: but over and 
above this professional and technical knowledge, they 
must be supposed to have a stock of common sense and 
common feeling to furnish subjects for common con- 
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versation, or to give them any pleasure in each others 
company. It is to this common stock of ideas, spread 
over the surface, or striking its roots into the very centre 
of society, that the popular writer appeals, and not in 
vain; for he finds readers. It is of this finer essence of 
wisdom and humanity, “etherial mould, sky-tinctured,” 
that books of the better sort are made. They contain the 
language of thought. It must happen that, in the course 
of time and the variety of human capacity, some persons 
will have struck out finer observations, reflections, and 
sentiments than others. These they have committed to 
books of memory, have bequeathed as a lasting legacy 
to posterity; and such persons have become standard 
authors. We visit at the shrine, drink in some measure 
of the inspiration, and cannot easily “breathe in other 
air less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits.” Are we 
to be blamed for this because the vulgar and illiterate 
do not always understand us? The fault is rather in 
them who are “confined and cabin’d in,” each in their 
own particular sphere and compartment of ideas, and 
have not the same refined medium of communication or 
abstracted topics of discourse. Bring a number of lit- 
erary, or of illiterate persons together, perfect strangers 
to each other, and see which party will make the best 
company. “Verily, we have our reward.” We have made 
our election, and have no reason to repent it, if we 
were wise. But the misfortune is, we wish to have all 
the advantages on one side. We grudge, and cannot 
reconcile it to ourselves, that any one “should go about 
to cozen fortune, without the stamp of learning!” We 
think “because we are scholars , there shall be no more 
cakes and ale!” We don’t know how to account for it, 
that bar-maids should gossip, or ladies whisper, or 
bullies roar, or fools laugh, or knaves thrive, without 
having gone through the same course of select study 
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that we have! This vanity is preposterous, and carries 
its own punishment with it. Books are a world in them- 
selves, it is true; but they are not the only world. The 
world itself is a volume larger than all the libraries in 
it. Learning is a sacred deposit from the experience of 
ages; but it has not put all future experience on the 
shelf, or debarred the common herd of mankind from the 
use of their hands, tongues, eyes, ears, or understand- 
ings. Taste is a luxury for the privileged few: but it 
would be hard upon those who have not the same 
standard of refinement in their own minds that we sup- 
pose ourselves to have, if this should prevent them from 
having recourse, as usual, to their old frolics, coarse 
jokes, and horse-play, and getting through the wear and 
tear of the world, with such homely sayings and shrewd 
helps as they may. Happy is it, that the mass of man- 
kind eat and drink, and sleep, and perform their several 
tasks, and do as they like without us— caring nothing 
for our scribblings, our carpings, and our quibbles; and 
moving on the same, in spite of our fine-spun distinc- 
tions, fantastic theories, and lines of demarcation, which 
are like chalk-figures drawn on ball-room floors to be 
danced out before morning! In the field opposite the 
window where I write this, there is a country-girl pick- 
ing stones: in the one next it, there are several poor 
women weeding the blue and red flowers from the corn: 
farther on, are two boys, tending a flock of sheep. What 
do they know or care about what I am writing about 
them, or ever will — or what would they be the better for 
it, if they did? Or why need we despise 

The wretched slave. 

Who like a lackey, from the rise to the set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium; next day, after dawn. 

Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse; 
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And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to his grave? 

Is not this life as sweet as writing Ephemerides? But 
we put that which flutters the brain idly for a moment, 
and then is heard no more, in competition with nature, 
which exists every where, and lasts always. We not only 
underrate the force of nature, and make too much of 
art — but we also overrate our own accomplishments 
and advantages derived from art. In the presence of 
clownish ignorance, or of persons without any great 
pretensions, real or affected, we are very much inclined 
to take upon ourselves, as the virtual representatives of 
science, art, and literature. We have a strong itch to 
show off and do the honours of civilisation for all the 
great men whose works we have ever read, and whose 
names our auditors have never heard of, as noblemen’s 
lacqueys, in the absence of their masters, give them- 
selves airs of superiority over every one else. But though 
we have read Congreve, a stage-coachman may be 
an over-match for us in wit: though we are deep-versed 
in the excellence of Shakespeare’s colloquial style, a 
village beldam may outscold us: though we have read 
Machiavel in the original Italian, we may be easily out- 
witted by a clown: and though we have cried our eyes 
out over the New Eloise, a poor shepherd-lad, who 
hardly knows how to spell his own name, may “tell his 
tale, under the hawthorn in the dale,” and prove a more 
thriving wooer. What then is the advantage we possess 
over the meanest of the mean? Why this, that we have 
•read Congreve, Shakespeare, Machiavel, the New 
Eloise ; — not that we are to have their wit, genius, 
shrewdness, or melting tenderness. 

From speculative pursuits we must be satisfied with 
speculative benefits. From reading, too, we learn to 
write. If we have had the pleasure of studying the high- 
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est models of perfection in their kind, and can hope 
to leave any thing ourselves, however slight, to be 
looked upon as a model, or even a good copy in its way, 
we may think ourselves pretty well off, without engross- 
ing all the privileges of learning, and all the blessings 
of ignorance into the bargain. 

It has been made a question whether there have not 
been individuals in common life of greater talents and 
powers of mind than the most celebrated writers — 
whether, for instance, such or such a Liverpool mer- 
chant, or Manchester manufacturer, was not a mine 
sensible man than Montaigne, of a longer reach of un- 
derstanding than the Viscount of St. Albans. There is 
no saying, unless some of these illustrious obscure had 
communicated their important discoveries to the world. 
But then they would have been authors! On the other 
hand, there is a set of critics who fall into the contrary 
error; and suppose that unless the proof of capacity is 
laid before all the world, the capacity itself cannot 
exist; looking upon all those who have not commenced 
authors, as literally “stocks and stones, and worse than 
senseless things.” I remember trying to convince a 
person of this class, that a young lady, whom he knew 
nothing of, the niece of a celebrated authoress, had 
just the same sort of fine tact and ironical turn in con- 
versation, that her relative had shown in her writings 
when young. The only answer I could get was an in- 
credulous smile, and the observation that when she 

wrote anything as good as , or , he might think 

her as clever. I said all I meant was, that she had the 
same family talents, and asked whether he thought that 

if Miss had not been very clever, as a mere girl, 

before she wrote her novels, she would ever have written 
them? It was all in vain. He still stuck to his text, and 
was convinced that the niece was a little fool compared 
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to her aunt at the same age; and if he had known the 
aunt formerly, he would have had just the same opinion 
of her. My friend was one of those who have a settled 
persuasion that it is the book that makes the author, and 
not the author the book. That’s a strange opinion for a 
great philosopher to hold. But he wilfully shuts his 
eyes to the germs and indistinct workings of genius, and 
treats them with supercilious indifference, till they 
stare him in the face through the press; and then takes 
cognisance only of the overt acts and published evi- 
dence. This is neither a proof of wisdom, nor the way 
to be wise. It is partly pedantry and prejudice, and 
partly feebleness of judgment and want of magnanimity. 
He dare as little commit himself on the character of 
books, as of individuals, till they are stamped by the 
public. If you show him any work for his approbation, 
he asks, “Whose is the superscription?” — He judges of 
genius by its shadow, reputation — of the metal by the 
coin. He is just the reverse of another person whom I 

know — for, as G never allows a particle of merit 

to any one till it is acknowledged by the whole world, 

C withholds his tribute of applause from every 

person in whom any mortal but himself can descry the 
least glimpse of understanding. He would be thought 
to look farther into a millstone than any body else. He 
would have others see with his eyes, and take their 
opinions from him on trust, in spite of their senses. The 
more obscure and defective the indications of merit, 
the greater his sagacity and candour in being the first to 
point them out. He looks upon what he nicknames a man 
of genius, but as the breath of his nostrils, and the clay 
in the potter’s hands. If any such inert, unconscious 
mass, under the fostering care of the modern Prome- 
theus, is kindled into life, — begins to see, speak, and 
move, so as to attract the notice of other people, — 
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our jealous patroniser of latent worth in that case 
throws aside, scorns, and hates his own handiwork; and 
deserts his intellectual offspring from the moment they 
can go alone and shift for themselves. — But to pass on 
to our more immediate subject. 

The conversation of authors is not so good as might 
be imagined: but, such as it is (and with rare excep- 
tions) it is better than any other. The proof of which 
is, that, when you are used to it, you cannot put up with 
any other. That of mixed company becomes utterly in- 
tolerable — you cannot sit out a common tea and card 
party, at least, if they pretend to talk at all. You are 
obliged in despair to cut all your old acquaintance 
who are not au fait on the prevailing and most smartly 
contested topics, who are not imbued with the high 
gusto of criticism and virtu. You cannot bear to hear 
a friend whom you have not seen for many years, tell 
at how much a yard he sells his laces and tapes, when 
he means to move into his next house, when he heard 
last from his relations in the country, whether trade is 
alive or dead, or whether Mr. Such-a-one gets to look 
old. This sort of neighbourly gossip will not go down 
after the high-raised tone of literary conversation. The 
last may be very absurd, very unsatisfactory, and full 
of turbulence and heart-burnings; but it has a zest in it 
which more ordinary topics of news or family-affairs do 
not supply. Neither will the conversation of what we 
understand by gentlemen and men of fashion, do after 
that of men of letters. It is flat, insipid, stale, and un- 
profitable, in the comparison. They talk about much 
the same things — pictures, poetry, politics, plays; but 
they do it worse, and at a sort of vapid second-hand. 
They, in fact, talk out of newspapers and magazines, 
what we write there. They do not feel the same interest 
in the subjects they affect to handle with an air of 
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fashionable condescension, nor have they the same 
knowledge of them, if they were ever so much in earnest 
in displaying it. If it were not for the wine and the 
dessert, no author in his senses would accept an invita- 
tion to a well-dressed dinner-party, except out of pure 
good-nature and unwillingness to disoblige by his 
refusal. Persons in high life talk almost entirely by 
rote. There are certain established modes of address, 
and certain answers to them expected as a matter of 
course, as a point of etiquette. The studied forms of 
politeness do not give the greatest possible scope to 
an exuberance of wit or fancy. The fear of giving offence 
destroys sincerity, and without sincerity there can be no 
true enjoyment of society, nor unfettered exertion of 
intellectual activity. — Those who have been accustomed 
to live with the great are hardly considered as convers- 
able persons in literary society. They are not to be 
talked with, any more than puppets or echoes. They 
have no opinions but what will please; and you natu- 
rally turn away, as a waste of time and words, from 
attending to a person who just before assented to what 
you said, and whom you find the moment after, from 
something that unexpectedly or perhaps by design drops 
from him, to be of a totally different way of thinking. 
This bush-fighting is not regarded as fair play among 
scientific men. As fashionable conversation is a sacrifice 
to politeness, so the conversation of low life is nothing 
but rudeness. They contradict you without giving a 
reason, or if they do, it is a very bad one — swear, talk 
loud, repeat the same thing fifty times over, get to 
calling names, and from words proceed to blows. You 
cannot make companions of servants, or persons in an 
inferior station in life. You may talk to them on matters 
of business, and what they have to do for you (as lords 
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talk to bruisers on subjects of fancy , or country squires 
to their grooms on horse-racing) , but out of that narrow 
sphere, to any general topic, you cannot lead them; the 
conversation soon flags, and you go back to the old 
question, or are obliged to break up the sitting for 
want of ideas in common. The conversation of authors 
is better than that of most professions. It is better than 
that of lawyers, who talk nothing but double entendre 
— than that of physicians, who talk of the approaching 
deaths of the College, or the marriage of some new 
practitioner with some rich widow — than that of divines, 
who talk of the last place they dined at — than that of 
University-men, who make stale puns, repeat the refuse 
of the London newspapers, and affect an ignorance of 
Greek and mathematics; it is better than that of players, 
who talk of nothing but the green-room, and rehearse 
the scholar, the wit, or the fine gentleman, like a part 
on the stage; or than that of ladies, who, whatever you 
talk of, think of nothing, and expect you to think of 
nothing, but themselves. It is not easy to keep up a con- 
versation with women in company. It is thought a piece 
of rudeness to differ from them: it is not quite fair to 
ask them a reason for what they say. You are afraid 
of pressing too hard upon them: but where you cannot 
differ openly and unreservedly, you cannot heartily 
agree. It is not so in France. There the women talk of 
things in general, and reason better than the men in this 
country. They are mistresses of the intellectual foils. 
They are adepts in all the topics. They know what is to 
be said for and against all sorts of questions, and are 
lively and full of mischief into the bargain. They are 
very subtle. They put you to your trumps immediately. 
Your logic is more in requisition even than your gal- 
lantry. You must argue as well as bow yourself into the 
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good graces of these modern Amazons. What a situa- 
tion for an Englishman to be placed in ! 1 

The fault of literary conversation in general is its 
too great tenaciousness. It fastens upon a subject, and 
will not let it go. It resembles a battle rather than a 
skirmish, and makes a toil of a pleasure. Perhaps it does 
this from necessity, from a consciousness of wanting the 
more familiar graces, the power to sport and trifle, to 
touch lightly and adorn agreeably, every view or turn 
of a question en passant , as it arises. Those who have 
a reputation to lose are too ambitious of shining, to 
please. “Tp excel in conversation,” said an ingenious 
man, “one must not be always striving to say good 
things: to say one good thing, one must say many bad, 
and more indifferent ones.” This desire to shine without 
the means at hand, often makes men silent: — “The fear 
of being silent strikes us dumb.” A writer who has been 
accustomed to take a connected view of a difficult 
question and to work it out gradually in all its bearings, 
may be very deficient in that quickness and ease which 
men of the world, who are in the habit of hearing a 
variety of opinions, who pick up an observation on one 
subject, and another on another, and who care about 
none any farther than the passing away of an idle hour, 
usually acquire. An author has studied a particular 
point — he has read, he has inquired, he has thought a 
great deal upon it: he is not contented to take it up 
casually in common with others, to throw out a hint, to 
propose an objection: he will either remain silent, un- 
easy, and dissatisfied, or he will begin at the beginning, 

1 The topics of metaphysical argument having got into female 
society in France, is a proof how much they must have been discussed 
there generally, and how unfounded the charge is which wc bring 
against them of excessive thoughtlessness and frivolity'. The French 
(taken all together) arc a more sensible, reflecting, and better in- 
formed people than the English. 
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and go through with it to the end. He is for taking the 
whole responsibility upon himself. He would be thought 
to understand the subject better than others, or indeed 
would show that nobody else knows any thing about it. 
There are always three or four points on which the 
literary novice at his first outset in life fancies he can 
enlighten every company, and bear down all opposition: 
but he is cured of this quixotic and pugnacious spirit, 
as he goes more into the world, where he finds that 
there are other opinions and other pretensions to be 
adjusted besides his own. When this asperity wears off, 
and a certain scholastic precocity is mellowed down, 
the conversation of men of letters becomes both inter- 
esting and instructive. Men of the world have no fixed 
principles, no groundwork of thought: mere scholars 
have too much an object, a theory always in view, to 
which they wrest every thing, and not unfrequently, 
common sense itself. By mixing with society, they rub 
off their hardness of manner, and impracticable, offen- 
sive singularity, while they retain a greater depth and 
coherence of understanding. There is more to be learnt 
from them than from their books. This was a remark of 
Rousseau’s, and it is a very true one. In the confidence 
and unreserve of private intercourse, they are more at 
liberty to say what they think, to put the subject in 
different and opposite points of view, to illustrate it 
more briefly and pithily by familiar expressions, by an 
appeal to individual character and personal knowledge 
to bring in the limitation, to obviate misconception, 
to state difficulties on their own side of the argument, 
and answer them as well as they can. This would hardly 
agree with the prudery, and somewhat ostentatious 
claims of authorship. Dr. Johnson’s conversation in 
Boswell’s Life is much better than his published works: 
and the fragments of the opinions of celebrated men, 
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preserved in their letters or in anecdotes of them, are 
justly sought after as invaluable for the same reason. 
For instance, what a fund of sense there is in Grimm’s 
Memoirs! We thus get at the essence of what is con- 
tained in their more laboured productions, without the 
affectation or formality. — Argument, again, is the death 
of conversation, if carried on in a spirit of hostility: but 
discussion is a pleasant and profitable thing, where you 
advance and defend your opinions as far as you can, 
and admit the truth of what is objected against them 
with equal impartiality: in short, where you do not pre- 
tend to set up for an oracle, but freely declare what 
you really know about any question, or suggest what 
has struck you as throwing a new light upon it, and 
let it pass for what it is worth. This tone of conversa- 
tion was well described by Dr. Johnson, when he said 
of some party at which he had been present the night 
before — "We had good talk, sir!” As a general rule, 
there is no conversation worth any thing but between 
friends, or those who agree in the same leading views 
of a subject. Nothing was ever learnt by either side in 
a dispute. You contradict one another, will not allow a^ 
grain of sense in what your adversary advances, are 
blind to whatever makes against yourself, dare not look 
the question fairly in the face, so that you cannot avail 
yourself even of your real advantages, insist most on 
what you feel to be the weakest points of your argu- 
ment, and get more and more absurd, dogmatical, and 
violent every moment. Disputes for victory generally 
end to the dissatisfaction of all parties; and the one re- 
corded in Gil Bias breaks up just as it ought. I once 
knew a very ingenious man, than whom, to take him 
in the way of common chit-chat or fire-side gossip, no 
one could be more entertaining or rational. He would 
make an apt classical quotation, propose an explana- 
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tion of a curious passage in Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis , detect a metaphysical error in Locke, would 
infer the volatility of the French character from the 
chapter in Sterne where the Count mistakes the feigned 
name of Yorick for a proof of his being the identical 
imaginary character in Hamlet (Et vous etcs Yorick!) 
— thus confounding words with things twice over — 
but let a difference of opinion be once hitched in, and 
it was all over with him. His only object from that time 
was to shut out common sense, and to be proof against 
conviction. He would argue the most ridiculous point 
(such as that there were two original languages) for 
hours together, nay, through the horologe. You would 
not suppose it was the same person. He was like an 
obstinate runaway horse, that takes the bit in his mouth, 
and becomes mischievous and unmanageable. He had 
made up his mind to one thing — not to admit a single 
particle of what any one else said for or against him. 
It was all the difference between a man drunk or sober, 
sane or mad. It is the same when he once gets the pen 
in his hand. He has been trying to prove a contradic- 
tion in terms for the last ten years of his life, viz., that 
the Bourbons have the same right to the throne of 
France that the Brunswick family have to the throne 
of England. Many people think there is a want of hon- 
esty or a want of understanding in this. There is 
neither. But he will persist in an argument to the last 
pinch; he will yield, in absurdity, to no man! 

This litigious humour is bad enough: but there is one 
character still worse — that of a person who goes into 
company, not to contradict, but to talk at you. This is 
the greatest nuisance in civilised society. Such a per- 
son does not come armed to defend himself at all points, 
but to unsettle, if he can, and throw a slur on all your 
favourite opinions. If he has a notion that any one in 
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the room is fond of poetry, he immediately volunteers 
a contemptuous tirade against the idle jingle of verse. 
If he suspects you have a delight in pictures, he en- 
deavours, not by fair argument, but by a side-wind, to 
put you out of conceit with so frivolous an art. If you 
have a taste for music, he does not think much good 
is to be done by this tickling of the ears. If you speak 
in praise of a comedy, he does not see the use of wit; 
if you say you have been to a tragedy, he shakes his 
head at this mockery of human misery, and thinks it 
ought to be prohibited. He tries to find out beforehand 
whatever it is that you take a particular pride or pleasure 
in, that he may annoy your self-love in the tenderest 
point (as if he were probing a wound) and make you 
dissatisfied with yourself and your pursuits for several 
days afterwards. A person might as well make a practice 
of throwing out scandalous aspersions against your dear- 
est friends or nearest relations, by way of ingratiating 
himself into your favour. Such ill-timed impertinence 
is ‘Villainous, and shews a pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it." 

The soul of conversation is sympathy. — Authors 
should converse chiefly with authors, and their talk 
should be of books. “When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war." There is nothing so pedantic 
as pretending not to be pedantic. No man can get above 
his pursuit in life: it is getting above himself, which is 
impossible. There is a freemasonry in all things. You 
can only speak to be understood, but this you cannot 
be, except by those who are in the secret. Hence an 
argument has been drawn to supersede the necessity 
of conversation altogether; for it has been said, that 
there is no use in talking to people of sense, who know 
all that you can tell them, nor to fools, who will not 
be instructed. There is, however, the smallest encour- 
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agement to proceed, when you are conscious that the 
more you really enter into a subject, the farther you 
will be from the comprehension of your hearers — and 
that the more proofs you give of any position, the more 
odd and out-of-the-way they will think your notions. 

C is the only person who can talk to all sorts of 

people, on all sorts of subjects, without caring a farthing 
for their understanding one word he says — and he talks 
only for admiration and to be listened to, and accord- 
ingly the least interruption puts him out. I firmly believe 
.he would make just the same impression on half his 
audiences, if he purposely repeated absolute nonsense 
with the same voice and manner and inexhaustible flow 
of undulating speech! In general, wit shines only by 
reflection. You must take your cue from your company 
— must rise as they rise, and sink as they fall. You must 
see that your good things, your knowing allusions, are 
not flung away, like the pearls in the adage. What a 
check it is to be asked a foolish question; to find that 
the first principles are not understood! You are thrown 
on your back immediately, the conversation is stopped 
like a country-dance by those who do not know the 
figure. But when a set of adepts, of illuminati, get about 
a question, it is worth while to hear them talk. They 
may snarl and quarrel over it, like dogs; but they pick 
it bare to the bone, they masticate it thoroughly. 



JAMES BOSWELL 

(1740-1795) 

from The Life of Johnson 

1763. At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when 
I was sitting in Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after having 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unex- 
pectedly came into the shop; and Mr. Davies having 
perceived him through the glass-door in the room in 
which we were sitting, advancing towards us, — he 
announced his aweful approach to me, somewhat in 
the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he 
addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his fathers 
ghost, “Look, my Lord, it comes.” I found that I had a 
very perfect idea of Johnson’s figure, from the portrait 
of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he 
had published his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting 
in his easy chair in deep meditation, which was the first 
picture his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very 
kindly presented to me, and from which an engraving 
has been made for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my 
name, and respectfully introduced me to him. I was 
much agitated; and recollecting his prejudice against 
the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said to Davies, 
“Don’t tell where I come from.” — “From Scotland,” 
cried Davies roguishly. “Mr. Johnson, (said I) I do in- 
deed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.” I am 
willing to flatter myself that I meant this as light 
pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, and not as an 
humiliating abasement at the expence of my country. 
But however that might be, this speech was somewhat 
unlucky; for with that quickness of wit for which he 
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was so remarkable, he seized the expression “come 
from Scotland,” which I used in the sense of being of 
that country; and, as if I had said that I had come away 
from it, or left it, retorted, “That, Sir, I find, is what 
a very great many of your countrymen cannot help.” 
This stroke stunned me a good deal; and when we had 
sat down, I felt myself not a little embarrassed, and 
apprehensive of what might come next. He then ad- 
dressed himself to Davies: “What do you think of Gar- 
rick? He has refused me an order for the play for Miss 
Williams, because he knows the house will be full, and 
that an order would be worth three shillings.” Eager 
to take any opening to get into conversation with him, 
I ventured to say, “O, Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick 
would grudge such a trifle to you.” “Sir, (said he, with 
a stern look,) I have known David Garrick longer than 
you have done: and I know no right you have to talk 
to me on the subject.” Perhaps I deserved this check; 
for it was rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, 
to express any doubt of the justice of his animadversion 
upon his old acquaintance and pupil . 1 I now felt my- 
self much mortified, and began to think that the hope 
which I had long indulged of obtaining his acquaintance 
was blasted. And, in truth, had not my ardour been 
uncommonly strong, and my resolution uncommonly 
persevering, so rough a reception might have deterred 
me for ever from making any further attempts. Fortu- 
nately, however, I remained upon the field not wholly 
discomfited. 

1 That this was a momentary sally against Car rick there can be no 
doubt; (or at Johnson’s desire he had, some years before, given a 
benefit-night at his theatre to this very person, by which she had got 
two hundred pounds. Johnson, indeed, upon all other occasions, when 
I was in his company, praised the very liberal charity of Garrick. I 
once mentioned to him, “It is observed. Sir, that you attack Garrick 
yourself, but will suffer nobody else to do it.” Johnson, (smiling) 
"Why, Sir, that is true” — B oswell. 
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I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of 
his conversation, and regretted that I was drawn away 
from it by an engagement at another place. I had, for 
a part of the evening, been left alone with him, and 
had ventured to make an observation now and then, 
which he received very civilly; so that I was satisfied 
that though there was a roughness in his manner, there 
was no ill-nature in his disposition. Davies followed me 
to the door, and when I complained to him a little of 
the hard blows which the great man had given me, he 
kindly took upon him to console me by saying, “Don't 
be uneasy. I can see he likes you very well." 

On Wednesday, July 6, he was engaged to sup with 
me at my lodgings in Downing-street, Westminster. 
But on the preceding night my landlord having behaved 
very rudely to me and some company who were with 
me, I had resolved not to remain another night in his 
house. I was exceedingly uneasy at the aukward ap- 
pearance I supposed I should make to Johnson and the 
other gentlemen whom I had invited, not being able to 
receive them at home, and being obliged to order supper 
at the Mitre. I went to Johnson in the morning, and 
talked of it as a serious distress. He laughed, and said, 
“Consider, Sir, how insignificant this will appear a 
twelvemonth hence." — Were this consideration to be 
applied to most of the little vexatious incidents of life, 
by which our quiet is too often disturbed, it would pre- 
vent many painful sensations. I have tried it frequently, 
with good effect. “There is nothing (continued he) in 
this mighty misfortune; nay, we shall be better at the 
Mitre." 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern. 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. 
Eccles, an Irish gentleman, for whose agreeable com- 
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pany I was obliged to Mr. Davies, and the Reverend 
Mr. John Ogilvie, who was desirous of being in company 
with my illustrious friend, while I, in my turn, was 
proud to have the honour of shewing one of my coun- 
trymen upon what easy terms Johnson permitted me to 
live with him. 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much 
eagerness, to shine, and disputed very warmly with 
Johnson against the well-known maxim of the British 
constitution, “the King can do no wrong 0 ; affirming, that 
“what was morally false could not be politically true; 
and as the King might, in the exercise of his regal 
power, command and cause the doing of what was 
wrong, it certainly might be said, in sense and in reason, 
that he could do wrong.” Johnson. “Sir, you are to con- 
sider, that in our constitution, according to its true 
principles, the King is the head; he is supreme; he is 
above every thing, and there is no power by which he 
can be tried. Therefore, it is. Sir, that we hold the King 
can do no wrong; that whatever may happen to be 
wrong in government may not be above our reach, by 
being ascribed to Majesty. Redress is always to be had 
against oppression, by punishing the immediate agents. 
The King, though he should command, cannot force a 
Judge to condemn a man unjustly; therefore it is the 
Judge whom we prosecute and punish. Political insti- 
tutions are formed upon the consideration of what will 
most frequently tend to the good of the whole, although 
now and then exceptions may occur. Thus it is better 
in general that a nation should have a supreme legisla- 
tive power, although it may at times be abused. And 
then. Sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse be 
enormous, Nature will rise up, and claiming her original 
rights, overturn a corrupt political system .” I mark this 
animated sentence with peculiar pleasure, as a noble 
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instance of that truly dignified spirit of freedom which 
ever glowed in his heart, though he was charged with 
slavish tenets by superficial observers; because he was 
at all times indignant against that false patriotism, that 
pretended love of freedom, that unruly restlessness, 
which is inconsistent with the stable authority of any 
good government. 

“Bayle’s Dictionary is a very useful work for those 
to consult who love the biographical part of literature, 
which is what I love most.” 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne’s reign, 
he observed, “I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first man among 
them. He was the most universal genius, being an ex- 
cellent physician, a man of deep learning, and a man of 
much humour. Mr. Addison was, to be sure, a great 
man; his learning was not profound; but his morality, 
his humour, and his elegance of writing, set him very 
high.” 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the 
topick of his conversation the praises of his native coun- 
try. He began with saying, that there was very rich 
land round Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had studied 
physick there, contradicted this, very untruly, with a 
sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, Mr. Ogil- 
vie then took new ground, where, I suppose, he thought 
himself perfectly safe; for he observed, that Scotland 
had a great many noble wild prospects. Johnson. “I be- 
lieve, Sir, you have a great many. Norway, too, has 
noble wild prospects; and Lapland is remarkable for 
prodigious noble wild prospects. But, Sir, let me tell 
you, the noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, 
is the high road that leads him to England!” This un- 
expected and pointed sally produced a roar of applause. 
After all, however, those, who admire the rude grandeur 
of Nature, cannot deny it to Caledonia. 
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At night 1 Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private 
room at the Turks Head coffee-house, in the Strand. 
“I encourage this house (said he;) for the mistress of 
it is a good civil woman, and has not much business.” 

“Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; be- 
cause, in the first place, I don’t like to think myself 
growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances 
must last longest, if they do last; and then. Sir, young 
men have more virtue than old men: they have more 
generous sentiments in every respect. I love the young 
dogs of this age: they have more wit and humour and 
knowledge of life than we had; but then the dogs are 
not so good scholars. Sir, in my early years I read very 
hard. It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew 
almost as much at eighteen as I do now. My judgment, 
to be sure, was not so good; but I had all the facts. I 
remember very well, when I was at Oxford, an old 
gentleman said to me, ‘Young man, ply your book 
diligently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge; for 
when years come upon you, you will find that poring 
upon books will be but an irksome task.’ ” 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining sub- 
ordination of rank. 4 Sir, I would no more deprive a 
nobleman of his respect, than of his money. I consider 
myself as acting a part in the great system of society, 
and I do to others as I would have them to do to me. I 
would behave to a nobleman as I should expect he would 
behave to me, were I a nobleman and he Sam. John- 
son. Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a 
great republican. One day when I was at her house, I 
put on a very grave countenance, and said to her, 
Madam, I am now become a convert to your way of 
thinking. I am convinced that all mankind are upon 
an equal footi ng; and to give you an unquestionable 
'July 2i. “ ' 
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proof, Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sen- 
sible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, your footman; 
I desire that he may be allowed to sit down and dine 
with us/ I thus. Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the 
levelling doctrine. She has never liked me since. Sir, 
your levellers wish to level down as far as themselves; 
but they cannot bear levelling up to themselves. They 
would all have some people under them; why not then 
have some people above them?” I mentioned a certain 
author who disgusted me by his forwardness, and by 
shewing no deference to noblemen into whose company 
he was admitted. Johnson. "Suppose a shoemaker 
should claim an equality with him, as he does with a 
Lord; how he would stare. ‘Why, Sir, do you stare? (says 
the shoemaker,) I do great service to society. Tis true 
I am paid for doing it; but so are you, Sir: and I am 
sorry to say it, paid better than I am, for doing some- 
thing not so necessary. For mankind could do better 
without your books, than without my shoes/ Thus, Sir, 
there would be a perpetual struggle for precedence, 
were there no fixed invariable rules for the distinction 
of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is allowed to be 
accidental.” 

He said he would go to the Hebrides with me, when 
I returned from my travels, unless some very good com- 
panion should offer when I was absent, which he did 
not think probable; adding, "There are few people to 
whom I take so much to as you.” And when I talked of 
my leaving England, he said with a very affectionate 
air, "My dear Boswell, I should be very unhappy at 
parting, did I think we were not to meet again.” I can- 
not too often remind my readers, that although such 
instances of his kindness are doubtless very flattering 
to me, yet I hope my recording them will be ascribed 
to a better motive than to vanity; for they afford un- 
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questionable evidence of his tenderness and compla- 
cency, which some, while they were forced to acknowl- 
edge his great powers, have been so strenuous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was the happiest 
of human beings. I supported a different opinion, from 
which I have never yet varied, that a man is happier; 
and I enlarged upon the anxiety and sufferings which 
are endured at school. Johnson. “Ah! Sir, a boys being 
flogged is not so severe as a man’s having the hiss of 
the world against him.” 

At supper this night 1 he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satisfaction. “Some people (said he,) have 
a foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to 
mind, what they eat. For my part, I mind my belly 
very studiously, and very carefully; for I look upon it, 
that he who does not mind his belly will hardly mind 
anything else." Fie now appeared to me Jean Bull 
philosophe, and he was, for the moment, not only seri- 
ous but vehement. Yet I have heard him, upon other 
occasions, talk with great contempt of people who 
were anxious to gratify their palates; and the 206tb 
number of his Rambler is a masterly essay against 
gulosity. His practice, indeed, I must acknowledge, may 
be considered as casting the balance of his different 
opinions upon this subject; for I never knew any man 
who relished good eating more than he did. When at 
table, he was totally absorbed in the business of the 
moment, ■ his looks seemed rivetted to his plate; nor 
would he, unless when in very high company, say one 
word, or even pay the least attention to what was said 
by others, till lie had satisfied his appetite, which was 
so fierce, and indulged with such intenseness, that while 
in the act of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled, 

1 At Colchester. — Ed. 
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and generally a strong perspiration was visible. To 
those whose sensations were delicate, this could not 
but be disgusting; and it was doubtless not very suitable 
to the character of a philosopher, who should be dis- 
tinguished by self-command. But it must be owned, 
that Johnson, though he could be rigidly abstemious , 
was not a temperate man either in eating or drinking. 
He could refrain, but he could not use moderately. He 
told me, that he had fasted two days without incon- 
venience, and that he had never been hungry but once. 
They who beheld with wonder how much he eat upon 
all occasions when his dinner was to his taste, could not 
easily conceive what he must have meant by hunger; 
and not only was he remarkable for the extraordinary 
quantity which he eat, but he was, or affected to be, a 
man of very nice discernment in the science of cookery. 
He used to descant critically on the dishes which had 
been at table where he had dined or supped, and to 
recollect very minutely what he had liked. I remember, 
when he was in Scotland, his praising “ Gordons pal- 
ates ” (a dish of palates at the Honourable Alexander 
Gordon's) with a warmth of expression which might 
have done honour to more important subjects. "As for 
Maclaurin s imitation of a made dish , it was a wretched 
attempt.” He about the same time was so much dis- 
pleased with the performances of a nobleman's French 
cook, that he exclaimed with vehemence, "I’d throw 
such a rascal into the river”; and he then proceeded to 
alarm a lady at whose house he was to sup, by the fol- 
lowing manifesto of his skill: "I, Madam, who live at a 
variety of good tables, am a much better judge of 
cookery, than any person who has a very tolerable 
cook, but lives much at home; for his palate is gradu- 
ally adapted to the taste of his cook; whereas. Madam, 
in trying by a wider range, I can more exquisitely judge. 
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When invited to dine, even with an intimate friend, he 
was not pleased if something better than a plain dinner 
was not prepared for him. I have heard him say on 
such an occasion, “This was a good dinner enough, to 
be sure; but it was not a dinner to ask a man to.” On 
the other hand, he was wont to express, with great 
glee, his satisfaction when he had been entertained 
quite to his mind. One day when we had dined with 
his neighbour and landlord in Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, 
the printer, whose old housekeeper had studied his 
taste in every thing, he pronounced this eulogy: “Sir, we 
could not have had a better dinner had there been a 
Synod of Cooks.” 

1766. Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I called 
on him, with the hope of prevailing on him to sup 
with us at the Mitre. We found him indisposed, and 
resolved not to go abroad. “Come then, (said Gold- 
smith,) we will not go to the Mitre to-night, since we 
canno£ have the big man with us.” Johnson then called 
for a bottle of port, of which Goldsmith and I partook, 
while our friend, now a water-drinker, sat by us. Gold- 
smith. “I think, Mr. Johnson, you don’t go near the 
theatres now. You give yourself no more concern about 
a new play, than if you had never had any thing to do 
with the stage.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, our tastes greatly 
alter. The lad does not care for the child’s rattle, and 
the old man does not care for the young man’s whore.” 
Goldsmith. “Nay, Sir, but your Muse was not a whore.” 
Johnson. “Sir, I do not think she was. But as we advance 
in the journey of life, we drop some of the things which 
have pleased us; whether it be that we are fatigued and 
don’t choose to carry so many things any farther, or 
that we find other things which we like better.” Bos- 
well. “But, Sir, why don’t you give us something in 
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some other way?” Goldsmith. “Ay, Sir, we have a 
claim upon you.” Johnson. “No, Sir, I am not obliged 
to do any more. No man is obliged to do as much as he 
can do. A man is to have part of his life to himself. If a 
soldier has fought a good many campaigns, he is not 
to be blamed if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A 
physician, who has practised long in a great city, may 
be excused if he retires to a small town, and takes less 
practice. Now, Sir, the good I can do by my conversa- 
tion bears the same proportion to the good I can do by 
my writings, that the practice of a physician, retired to 
a small town, does to his practice in a great city.” Bos- 
well. “But I wonder. Sir, you have not more pleasure 
in writing than in not writing.” Johnson. “Sir, you may 
wonder.” 

He talked of making verses, and observed, “The great 
difficulty is to know when you have made good ones. 
When composing, I have generally had them in my 
mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and down in 
my room; and then I have written them down, and 
often, from laziness, have written only half lines. I have 
written a hundred lines in a day. I remember I wrote 
a hundred lines of The Vanity of Human Wishes in a 
day. Doctor, (turning to Goldsmith,) I am not quite 
idle; I made one line t other day; but I made no more.” 
Goldsmith. “Let us hear it; we’ll put a bad one to it.” 
Johnson. “No, Sir, I have forgot it.” 

1767. In February, 1767, there happened one of 
the most remarkable incidents of Johnson’s life, which 
gratified his monarchical enthusiasm, and which he 
loved to relate with all its circumstances, when re- 
quested by his friends. This was his being honoured 
by a private conversation with his Majesty, in the library 
at the Queens house. He had frequently visited those 
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splendid rooms and noble collection of books, which 
he used to say was more numerous and curious than he 
supposed any person could have made in the time which 
the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, 
took care that he should have every accommodation 
that could contribute to his ease and convenience, while 
indulging his literary taste in that place; so that he had 
here a very agreeable resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional 
visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should be 
told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. Ac- 
cordingly, the next time that Johnson did come, as soon 
as he was fairly engaged with a book, on which, while 
he sat by the fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard 
stole round to the apartment where the King was, and, 
in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, mentioned 
that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty 
said he was at leisure, and would go to him; upon which 
Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that stood on the 
Kings table, and lighted his Majesty through a suite of 
rooms, till they came to a private door into the library, 
of which his Majesty had the key. Being entered, Mr. 
Barnard stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who 
was still in a profound study, and whispered him, “Sir, 
here is the King.” Johnson started up, and stood still. 
His Majesty approached him, and at once was courte- 
ously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, that he understood 
he came sometimes to the library; and then mentioning 
his having heard that the Doctor had been lately at 
Oxford, asked him if he was not fond of going thither. 
To which Johnson answered, that he was indeed fond 
of going to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad 
to come back again. The King then asked him what they 
were doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not 
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much commend their diligence, but that in some re- 
spects they were mended, for they had put their press 
under better regulations, and were at that time printing 
Polybius. He was then asked whether there were better 
libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, he be- 
lieved the Bodleian was larger than any they had at 
Cambridge; at the same time adding, “I hope, whether 
we have more books or not than they have at Cam- 
bridge, we shall make as good use of them as they do.” 
Being asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library 
was the largest, he answered, “All-Souls library is the 
largest we have, except the Bodleian.” “Aye, (said the 
King,) that is the publick library.” 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing any 
thing. He answered, he was not, for he had pretty well 
told the world what he knew, and must now read to 
acquire more knowledge. The King, as it should seem 
with a view to urge him to rely on his own stores as an 
original writer, and to continue his labours, then said 
“I do not think you borrow much from any body.” John- 
son said, he thought he had already done his part as a 
writer. “I should have thought so too, (said the King,) 
if you had not written so well.” — Johnson observed to 
me, upon this, that “No man could have paid a hand- 
somer compliment; and it was fit for a King to pay. It 
was decisive.” When asked by another friend, at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he made any reply to this 
high compliment, he answered, “No, Sir. When the 
King had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me to 
bandy civilities with my Sovereign.” Perhaps no man 
who had spent his whole life in courts could have shewn 
a more nice and dignified sense of true politeness, than 
Johnson did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he sup- 
posed he must have read a great deal; Johnson an- 
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swered, that he thought more than he read; that he had 
read a great deal in the early part of his life, but having 
fallen into ill health, he had not been able to read 
much, compared with others: for instance, he said he 
had not read much, compared with Dr. Warburton. 
Upon which the King said, that he heard Dr. Warbur- 
ton was a man of such general knowledge, that you 
could scarce talk with him on any subject on which he 
was not qualified to speak; and that his learning re- 
sembled Garricks acting, in its universality. His Majesty 
then talked of the controversy between Warburton and 
Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and asked 
Johnson what he thought of it. Johnson answered, “War- 
burton has most general, most scholastick learning; 
Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not know which 
of them calls names best/’ The King was pleased to say 
he was of the same opinion; adding, “You do not think, 
then, Dr. Johnson, that there was much argument in 
the case." Johnson said, he did not think there was. 
“Why truly, (said the King,) when once it comes to 
calling names, argument is pretty well at an end." 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord 
Lyttelton’s History , which was then just published. 
Johnson said, he thought his style pretty good, but that 
he had blamed Henry the Second rather too much. 
“Why, (said the King,) they seldom do these things by 
halves." “No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) not to Kings." 
But fearing to be misunderstood, he proceeded to ex- 
plain himself; and immediately subjoined, “That for 
those who spoke worse of Kings than they deserved, 
he could find no excuse; but that he could more easily 
conceive how some might speak better of them than 
they deserved, without any ill intention; for, as Kings 
had much in their power to give, those who were fav- 
oured by them would frequently, from gratitude, exag- 
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gerate their praises; and as this proceeded from a good 
motive, it was certainly excusable, as far as errour could 
be excusable.” 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. 
Hill. Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious man, 
but had no veracity; and immediately mentioned, as an 
instance of it, an assertion of that writer, that he had 
seen objects magnified to a much greater degree by 
using three or four microscopes at a time, than by using 
one. "Now, (added Johnson,) every one acquainted 
with microscopes knows, that the more of them he looks 
through, the less the object will appear.” "Why, (re- 
plied the King,) this is not only telling an untruth, but 
telling it clumsily; for, if that be the case, every one 
who can look through a microscope will be able to 
detect him.” 

"I now, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating 
what had passed) began to consider that I was depreci- 
ating this man in the estimation of his Sovereign, and 
thought it was time for me to say something that might 
be more favourable.” He added, therefore, that Dr. 
Hill was, notwithstanding, a very curious observer; and 
if he would have been contented to tell the world no 
more than he knew, he might have been a very con- 
siderable man, and needed not to have recourse to such 
mean expedients to raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned 
particularly the Journal des Savans, and asked Johnson 
if it was well done. Johnson said, it was formerly very 
well done, and gave some account of the persons who 
began it, and carried it on for some years; enlarging, 
at the same time, on the nature and use of such works. 
The King asked him if it was well done now. -Johnson 
answered, he had no reason to think it was. The King 
then asked him if there were any other literary jour- 
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nals published in this kingdom, except the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews ; and on being answered there were no 
other, his Majesty asked which of them was the best: 
Johnson answered, that the Monthly Review was done 
with most care, the Critical upon the best principles; 
adding that the authours of the Monthly Review were 
enemies to the Church. This the King said he was sorry 
to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical 
Transactions, when Johnson observed, that they had 
now a better method of arranging their materials than 
formerly. "Aye, (said the King,) they are obliged to 
Dr. Johnson for that”; for his Majesty had heard and 
remembered the circumstance, which Johnson himself 
had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary 
biography of this country ably executed, and proposed 
to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson signified his 
readiness to comply with his Majesty’s wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked 
to his Majesty with profound respect, but still in his 
firm manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never 
in that subdued tone which is commonly used at the 
levee and in the drawing-room. After the King with- 
drew, Johnson shewed himself highly pleased with his 
Majesty’s conversation, and gracious behaviour. He said 
to Mr. Barnard, "Sir, they may talk of the King as they 
will; but he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen.” 
And he afterwards observed to Mr. Langton, "Sir, his 
manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we may 
suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second.” 


1772. We talked of the proper use of riches. John- 
son. "If I were a man of a great estate, I would drive 
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all the rascals whom I did not like out of the county at 
an election.” 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it 
did not strike us so much as Ranelagh, of which he said, 
the “coup d’ceil was the finest thing he had ever seen.” 
The truth is, Ranelagh is of a more beautiful form; 
more of it, or rather indeed the whole rotunda, appears 
at once, and it is better lighted. However, as Johnson 
observed, we saw 'the Pantheon in time of mourning, 
when there was a dull uniformity; whereas we had seen 
Ranelagh when the view was enlivened with a gay pro- 
fusion of colours. Mrs. Bosville, of Gunthwait, in York- 
shire, joined us, and entered into conversation with us. 
Johnson said to me afterwards, “Sir, this is a mighty 
intelligent lady.” 

I said there was not half a guinea’s worth of pleasure 
in seeing this place. Johnson. “But, Sir, there is half 
a guinea’s worth of inferiority to other people in not 
having seen it.” Boswell. “I doubt, Sir, whether there 
are many happy people here.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, there 
are many happy people here. There are many people 
here who are watching hundreds, and who think hun- 
dreds are watching them.” 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Fergusson, I presented 
him to Dr. Johnson. Sir Adam expressed some appre- 
hension that the Pantheon would encourage luxury. 
“Sir, (said Johnson,) I am a great friend to publick 
amusements; for they keep people from vice. You now 
(addressing himself to me,) would have been with a 
wench, had you not been here. — O! I forgot you were 
married.” 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, 
and destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson. “Sir, that is 
all visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live under 
one form of government rather than another. It is of 
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no moment to the. happiness of an individual. Sir, the 
danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private 
man. What Frenchman is prevented from passing his 
life as he pleases?” Sir Adam. “But, Sir, in the British 
constitution it is surely of importance to keep up a spirit 
in the people, so as to preserve a balance against the 
crown.” Johnson. “Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. 
Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the 
crown? The crown has not power enough. When I say 
that all governments are alike, I consider that in no 
government power can be abused long. Mankind will 
not bear it. If a sovereign oppresses his people to a 
great degree, they will rise and cut off his head. There 
is a remedy in human nature against tyranny, that will 
keep us safe under every form of government. Had not 
the people of France thought themselves honoured as 
sharing in the brilliant actions of Lewis XIV, they would 
not have endured him; and we may say the same of the 
King of Prussia's people.” 

1775. What words were used by Mr. Macpherson 
in his letter to the venerable Sage, I have never heard; 
but they are generally said to have been of a nature 
very different from the language of literary contest. 
Dr. Johnson’s answer appeared in the news-papers of 
the day, and has since been frequently re-published; 
but not with perfect accuracy. I give it as dictated to me 
by himself, written down in his presence, and authen- 
ticated by a note in his own handwriting, "This, I think , 
is a true copy” 

“Mr. James Macpherson, — I received your foolish 
and impudent letter. Any violence offered me I shall do 
my best to repel; and what I cannot do for myself, the 
law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be deterred 
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from detecting what I think a cheat, by the menaces of 
a ruffian. 

“What would you have me retract? I thought your 
book an imposture; I think it an imposture still. For 
this opinion I have given my reasons to the publick, 
which I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your 
abilities, since your Homer, are not so formidable; and 
what I hear of your morals, inclines me to pay regard 
not to what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

Mr. Mcpherson little knew the character of Dr. John- 
son, if he supposed that he could be easily intimidated; 
for no man was ever more remarkable for personal 
courage. He had, indeed, an aweful dread of death, or 
rather, “of something after death”; and what rational 
man, who seriously thinks of quitting all that he has 
ever known, and going into a new and unknown state 
of being, can be without that dread? But his fear was 
from reflection; his courage natural. His fear, in that 
one instance, was the result of philosophical and reli- 
gious consideration. He feared death, but he feared 
nothing else, not even what might occasion death. 
Many instances of his resolution may be mentioned. 
One day, at Mr. Beauclerks house in the country, when 
two large dogs were fighting, he went up to them, and 
beat them till they separated; and at another time, when 
told of the danger there was that a gun might burst if 
charged with many balls, he put in six or seven, and 
fired it off against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that 
when they were swimming together near Oxford, he 
cautioned Dr. Johnson against a pool, which was reck- 
oned particularly dangerous; upon which Johnson di- 
rectly swam into it. He told me himself that one night 
he was attacked in the street by four men, to whom he 
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would not yield, but kept them all at bay, till the watch 
came up, and carried both him and them to the round- 
house. In the playhouse at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick 
informed me, Johnson having for a moment quitted a 
chair which was placed for him between the side-scenes, 
a gentleman took possession of it, and when Johnson on 
his return civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to 
give it up; upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and 
tossed him and the chair into the pit. Foote, who so 
successfully revived the old comedy, by exhibiting liv- 
ing characters, had resolved to imitate Johnson on the 
stage, expecting great profits from his ridicule of so 
celebrated a man. Johnson being informed of his in- 
tention, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies’s 
the bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked Mr. 
Davies “what was the common price of an oak stick”; 
and being answered sixpence, “Why then, Sir, (said 
he,) give me leave to send your servant to purchase me 
a shilling one. I’ll have a double quantity; for I am told 
Foote means to take me off , as he calls it, and I am de- 
termined the fellow shall not do it with impunity.” 
Davies took care to acquaint Foote of this, which ef- 
fectually checked the wantonness of the mimick. Mr. 
Macpherson’s menaces made Johnson provide himself 
with the same implement of defence; and had he been 
attacked, I have no doubt that, old as he was, he would 
have made his corporal prowess be felt as much as his 
intellectual. 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s. He at- 
tacked Gray, calling him “a dull fellow.” Boswell. “I 
understand he was reserved, and might appear dull in 
company; but surely he was not dull in poetry.” John- 
son. “Sir, he was dull in company, dull in his closet, dull 
everywhere. He was dull in a new way, and that made 
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many people think him great. He was a mechanical 
poet. ’ He then repeated some ludicrous lines, which 
have escaped my memory, and said, “Is not that 
great, like his Odes?” Mrs. Thrale maintained that his 
Odes were melodious; upon which he exclaimed, 
“ ‘Weave the warp, and weave the woof — I added, 
in a solemn tone, “ ‘The winding-sheet of Edward’s 
race.’ There is a good line.” “Ay, (said he,) and the next 
line is a good one, (pronouncing it contemptuously;) 
‘Give ample verge and room enough.’ — No, Sir, there 
are but two good stanzas in Gray’s poetry, which are 
in his Elegy in a Country Church-yard..’’ He then re- 
peated the stanza, “For who to dumb forgetfulness a 
prey,” &c., mistaking one word; for instead of precincts 
he said confines. He added, “The other stanza I forget." 

A young lady who had married a man much her in- 
feriour in rank being mentioned, a question arose how 
a woman’s relations should behave to her in such a situ- 
ation; and, while I recapitulate the debate, and recollect 
what has since happened, I cannot but be struck in a 
manner that delicacy forbids me to express. While I 
contended that she ought to be treated with an inflexible 
steadiness of displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for mild- 
ness and forgiveness, and, according to the vulgar 
phrase, “making the best of a bad bargain.” Johnson. 
“Madam, we must distinguish. Were I a man of rank, 

I would not let a daughter starve who had made a mean 
marriage; but having voluntarily degraded herself from 
the station which she was originally entitled to hold, I 
would support her only in that which she herself had 
chosen; and would not put her on a level with my other 
daughters. You are to consider. Madam, that it is our 
duty to maintain the subordination of civilized society; 
and when there is a gross and shameful deviation from 
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rank, it should be punished so as to deter others from 
the same perversion.” 

On Friday, March 31, I supped with him and some 
friends at a tavern. One of the company attempted, with 
too much forwardness, to rally him on his late appear- 
ance at the theatre; but had reason to repent of his 
temerity. '"Why, Sir, did you go to Mrs. Abington’s 
benefit? Did you see?” Johnson. “No, Sir.” “Did you 
hear?” Johnson. “No, Sir.” “Why, then. Sir, did you go?” 
Johnson. “Because, Sir, she is a favourite of the publick; 
and when the publick cares the thousandth part for you 
that it does for her, I will go to your benefit too.” 

Next morning I won a small bet from Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, by asking him as to one of his particularities, 
which her Ladyship laid I durst not do. It seems he had 
been frequently observed at the Club to put into his 
pocket the Seville oranges, after he had squeezed the 
juice of them into the drink which he made for - him- 
self. Beauclerk and Garrick talked of it to me, and 
seemed to think that he had a strange unwillingness to 
be discovered. We could not divine what he did with 
them; and this was the bold question to be put. I saw 
on his table the spoils of the preceding night, some fresh 
peels nicely scraped and cut into pieces. “O, Sir, (said 
I,) I now partly see what you do with the squeezed 
oranges which you put into your pocket at the Club.” 
Johnson. “I have a great love for them.” Boswell. “And 
pray, Sir, what do you do with them? You scrape them, 
it seems, very neatly, and what next?” Johnson. “Let 
them dry. Sir.” Boswell. “And what next?” Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir, you shall know their fate no further.” Bos- 
well. “Then the world must be left in the dark. It must 
be said (assuming a mock solemnity,) he scraped them, 
and let them dry, but what he did with them next, he 
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never could be prevailed upon to tell.” Johnson. “Nay, 
Sir, you should say it more emphatically: — he could not 
be prevailed upon, even by his dearest friends, to tell.” 

1776. I am now to record a very curious incident 
in Dr. Johnson's Life, which fell under my own obser- 
vation; of which pars magna fui , and which I am per- 
suaded will, with the liberal-minded, be much to his 
credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated men 
of every description, had made me, much about the 
same time obtain an introduction to Dr. Samuel John- 
son and to John Wilkes, Esq. Two men more different 
could perhaps not be selected out of all mankind. They 
had even attacked one another with some asperity in 
their writings; yet I lived in habits of friendship with 
both. I could fully relish the excellence of each; for I 
have ever delighted in that intellectual chymistry, which 
can separate good qualities from evil in the same person. 

Sir John Pringle, “mine own friend and my Fathers 
friend,” between whom and Dr. Johnson I in vain wished 
to establish an acquaintance, as I respected and lived 
in intimacy with both of them, observed to me once, 
very ingeniously, “It is not in friendship as in mathe- 
maticks, where two things, each equal to a third, are 
equal between themselves. You agree with Johnson as 
a middle quality, and you agree with me as a middle 
quality; but Johnson and I should not agree.” Sir John 
was not sufficiently flexible; so I desisted; knowing, 
indeed, that the repulsion was equally strong on the part 
of Johnson; who, I know not from what cause, unless his 
being a Scotchman, had formed a very erroneous opin- 
ion of Sir John. But I conceived an irresistible wish, if 
possible, to bring Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes together. 
How to manage it, was a nice and difficult matter. 
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My worthy booksellers and friends. Messieurs Dilly 
in the Poultry, at whose hospitable and well-covered 
table I have seen a greater number of literary men, than 
at any other, except that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had 
invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some more gentle- 
men on Wednesday, May 15. “Pray (said I,) let us 
have Dr. Johnson.” — “What with Mr. Wilkes? not for 
the world, (said Mr. Edward Dilly:) Dr. Johnson would 
never forgive me.” — “Come, (said I,) if you’ll let me 
negociate for you, I will be answerable that all shall 
go well.” Dilly. “Nay, if you will take it upon you, I am 
sure I shall be very happy to see them both here.” 

Notwithstanding the high veneration which I enter- 
tained for Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was some- 
times a little actuated by the spirit of contradiction, and 
by means of that I hoped I should gain my point. I was 
persuaded that if I had come upon him with a direct 
proposal, “Sir, will you dine in company with Jack 
Wilkes?” he would have flown into a passion, and would 
probably have answered, “Dine with Jack Wilkes, Sir! 
I'd as soon dine with Jack Ketch.” I therefore, while 
we were sitting quietly by ourselves at his house in an 
evening, took occasion to open my plan thus: — “Mr. 
Dilly, Sir, sends his respectful compliments to you, and 
would be happy if you would do him the honour to 
dine with him on Wednesday next along with me, as I 
must soon go to Scotland.” Johnson. “Sir, I am obliged 
to Mr. Dilly. I will wait upon him — ” Boswell. “Pro- 
vided, Sir, I suppose, that the company which he is to 
have, is agreeable to you.” Johnson. “What do you 
mean, Sir? What do you take me for? Do you think I 
am so ignorant of the world as to imagine that I am to 
prescribe to a gentleman what company he is to have 
at his table?” Boswell. “I beg your pardon, Sir, for 
wishing to prevent you from meeting people whom you 
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might not like. Perhaps he may have some of what he 
calls his patriotick friends with him.” Johnson. “Well, 
Sir, and what then? What care I for his patriotick 
friends? Poh!” Boswell. “I should not be surprized to 
find Jack Wilkes there.” Johnson. “And if Jack Wilkes 
should be there, what is that to me. Sir? My dear friend, 
let us have no more of this. I am sorry to be angry with 
you; but really it is treating me strangely to talk to me 
as if I could not meet any company whatever, occa- 
sionally.” Boswell. “Pray forgive me, Sir: I meant 
well. But you shall meet whoever comes, for me.” Thus 
I secured him, and told Dilly that he would find him 
very well pleased to be one of his guests on the day 
appointed. 

Upon the much-expected Wednesday, I called on him 
about half an hour before dinner, as I often did when we 
were to dine out together, to see that he was ready in 
time, and to accompany him. I found him buffeting his 
books, as upon a former occasion, covered with dust, 
and making no preparation for going abroad. “How is 
this, Sir? (said I.) Don’t you recollect that you are to 
dine at Mr. Dilly s?” Johnson. “Sir, I did not think of 
going to Dilly’s: it went out of my head. I have ordered 
dinner at home with Mrs. Williams.” Boswell. “But, 
my dear Sir, you know you were engaged to Mr. Dilly, 
and I told him so. He will expect you, and will be much 
disappointed if you don’t come.” Johnson. “You must 
talk to Mrs. Williams about this.” 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I was so 
confident I had secured would yet be frustrated. He had 
accustomed himself to shew Mrs. Williams such a degree 
of humane attention, as frequently imposed some re- 
straint upon him; and I knew that if she should be 
obstinate, he would not stir. I hastened down stairs to 
the blind lady’s room, and told her I was in great un- 
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easiness, for Dr. Johnson had engaged to me to dine 
this day at Mr. Dilly’s, but that he had told me he had 
forgotten his engagement, and had ordered dinner at 
home. “Yes, Sir, (said she, pretty peevishly.) Dr. John- 
son is to dine at home.” — “Madam, (said I,) his respect 
for you is such, that I know he will not leave you unless 
you absolutely desire it. But as you have so much of his 
company, I hope you will be good enough to forego it 
for a day; as Mr. Dilly is a very worthy man, has fre- 
quently had agreeable parties at his house for Dr. 
Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects him 
to-day. And then. Madam, be pleased to consider my 
situation; I carried the message, and I assured Mr. 
Dilly that Dr. Johnson was to come, and no doubt he 
has made a dinner, and invited a company, and boasted 
of the honour he expected to have. I shall be quite dis- 
graced if the Doctpr is not there.” She gradually softened 
to my solicitations, which were certainly as earnest as 
most entreaties to ladies upon any occasion, and was 
graciously pleased to empower me to tell Dr. Johnson, 
“That all things considered, she thought he should cer- 
tainly go.” I flew back to him, still in dust, and careless 
of what should be the event, "indifferent in his choice to 
go or stay”; but as soon as I had announced to him Mrs. 
Williams’ consent, he roared, "Frank, a clean shirt,” 
and was very soon drest. When I had him fairly seated 
in a hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a 
fortune-hunter who has got an heiress into a post-chaise 
with him to set out for Gretna-Green. 

When we entered Mr. Dilly’s drawing room, he 
found himself in the midst of a company he did not 
know. I kept myself snug and silent, watching how he 
would conduct himself. I observed him whispering to 
Mr. Dilly, “Who is that gentleman. Sir?” — "Mr. Arthur 
Lee.”— Johnson. “Too, too, too,” (under his breath.) 
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which was one of his habitual mutterings. Mr. Arthur 
Lee could not but be very obnoxious to Johnson, for 
he was not only a patriot but an American. He was 
afterwards minister from the United States at the court 


of Madrid. “And who is the gentleman in lace?” — “Mr. 
Wilkes, Sir.” This information confounded him still 
more; he had some difficulty to restrain himself, and tak- 
ing up a book, sat down upon a window-seat and read, 
or at least kept his eye upon it intently for some time, 
till he composed himself. His feelings, I dare say, were 
aukward enough. But he no doubt recollected his having 
rated me for supposing that he could be at all discon- 
certed by any company, and he, therefore, resolutely set 
himself to behave quite as an easy man of the world, 
who could adapt himself at once to the disposition and 
manners of those whom he might chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of “Dinner is. upon the table,” 
dissolved his reverie, and we all sat down without any 
symptom of ill humour. There were present, beside Mr. 
Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an old companion 
of mine when he studied physick at Edinburgh, Mr. 
(now Sir John) Miller, Dr. Lettsom, and Mr. Slater the 
druggist. Mr. Wilkes placed himself next to Dr. Johnson, 
and behaved to him with so much attention and polite- 
ness, that he gained upon him insensibly. No man eat 
more heartily than Johnson, or loved better what was 
nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous in 
helping him to some fine veal. “Pray give me leave, 
Sir: — It is better here — A little of the brown — Some 
fat. Sir — A little of the stuffing — Some gravy — Let me 
have the pleasure of giving you some butter — Allow me 


to recommend a squeeze of this orange; — or the lemon, 
perhaps, may have more zest.” — “Sir, Sir, I am obliged 
to you, Sir,” cried Johnson, bowing, and turning his head 
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to him with a look for some time of ‘surly virtue,’ but, 
in a short while, of complacency. 

Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, “He is not a 
good mimick.” One of the company added, “A merry 
Andrew, a buffoon.” Johnson. “But he has wit too, and 
is* not deficient in ideas, or in fertility and variety of 
imagery, and not empty of reading; he has knowledge 
enough to fill up his part. One species of wit he has in 
an eminent degree, that of escape. You drive him into 
a corner with both hands; but he’s gone, Sir, when you 
think you have got him — like an animal that jumps 
over your head. Then he has a great range for wit; he 
never lets truth stand between him and a jest, and he is 
sometimes mighty coarse. Garrick is under many re- 
straints from which Foote is free.” Wilkes. “Garricks 
wit is more like Lord Chesterfield’s.” Johnson. “The 
first time I was in company with Foote was at Fitz- 
herbert’s. Having no good opinion of the fellow, I was 
resolved not to be pleased; and it is very difficult to 
please a man against his will. I went on eating my din- 
ner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him. But the 
dog was so very comical, that I was obliged to lay down 
my knife and fork, throw myself back upon my chair, 
and fairly laugh it out. No, Sir, he was irresistible. He 
upon one occasion experienced, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, the efficacy of his powers of entertaining. Amongst 
the many and various modes which he tried of getting 
money, he became a partner with a small-beer brewer, 
and he was to have a share of the profits for procuring 
customers amongst his numerous acquaintance. Fitz- 
herbert was one who took his small-beer; but it was so 
bad that the servants resolved not to drink it. They were 
at some loss how to notify their resolution, being afraid 
of offending their master, who they knew liked Foote 
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much as a companion. At last they fixed upon a little 
black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their 
deputy, and deliver their remonstrance; and having 
invested him with the whole authority of the kitchen, he 
was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon 
a certain day, that they would drink Foote’s small-beer 
no longer. On that day Foote happened to dine at Fitz- 
herberts, and this boy served at table; he was so de- 
lighted with Foote’s stories, and merriment, and grimace, 
that when he went down stairs, he told them, ‘This is the 
finest man I have ever seen. I will not deliver your mes- 
sage. I will drink his small-beer.’ ” 

Somebody observed that Garrick could not have done 
this. Wilkes. “Garrick would have made the small-beer 
still smaller. He is now leaving the stage; but he will 
play Scrub all his life.” I knew that Johnson would let 
nobody attack Garrick but himself, as Garrick once said 
to me, and I had heard him praise his liberality; so to 
bring out his commendation of his celebrated pupil, I 
said, loudly, “I have heard Garrick is liberal.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir, I know that Garrick has given away more 
money than any man in England that I am acquainted 
with, and that not from ostentatious views. Garrick was 
very poor when he began life; so when he came to have 
money, he probably was very unskilful in giving away, 
and saved when he should not. But Garrick began to 
be liberal as soon as he could; and I am of opinion, the 
reputation of avarice which he has had, has been very 
lucky for him, and prevented his having many enemies. 
You despise a man for avarice, but do not hate him. 
Garrick might have been much better attacked for liv- 
ing with more splendour than is suitable to a player: 
if they had had the wit to have assaulted him in that 
quarter, they might have galled him more. But they have 
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kept clamouring about his avarice, which has rescued 
him from much obloquy and envy.” 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining authentick 
information for biography, Johnson told us, “When I was 
a young fellow I wanted to write the Life of Dryden , 
and in order to get materials, I applied to the only two 
persons then alive who had seen him; these were old 
Swinney, and old Cibber. Swinney’s information was 
no more than this, ‘That at Will’s coffee-house Dryden 
had a particular chair for himself, which was set by the 
fire in winter, and was then called his winter-chair; 
and that it was carried out for him to the balcony in 
summer, and was then called his summer-chair/ Cibber 
could tell no more but That he remembered him a 
decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will’s/ 
You are to consider that Cibber was then at a great 
distance from Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in the 
room, and durst not draw in the other.” Boswell. “Yet 
Cibber was a man of observation?” Johnson. “1 think 
not.” Boswell. “You will allow his Apology to be well 
done.” Johnson. “Very well done, to be sure, Sir. That 
book is a striking proof of the justice of Pope’s remark: 

Each might his several province well command, 

Would all but stoop to what they understand.” 
Boswell. “And his plays are good.” Johnson. “Yes; but 
that was his trade; Vesprit du corps: he had been all his 
life among players and play-writers. I wondered that 
he had so little to say in conversation, for he had kept 
the best company, and learnt all that can be got by 
the ear. He abused Pindar to me, and then shewed me 
an Ode of his own, with an absurd couplet, making a 
linnet soar on an eagle’s wing. I told him that when the 
ancients made a simile, they always made it like some- 
thing real.” 
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Mr. Wilkes remarked, that “among all the bold flights 
of Shakespeare’s imagination, the boldest was making 
Birnamwood march to Dunsinane; creating a wood 
where there never was a shrub; a wood in Scotland! 
ha! ha! ha!” And he also observed, that “the clannish 
slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was the single 
exception to Milton’s remark of ‘The Mountain Nymph, 
sweet Liberty,’ being worshipped in all hilly countries.” 
— “When I was at Inverary (said he,) on a visit to my 
old friend, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, his dependents 
congratulated me on being such a favourite of his Grace. 
I said, ‘It is then, gentlemen, truely lucky for me; for 
if I had displeased the Duke, and he had wished it, 
there is not a Campbell among you but would have been 
ready to bring John Wilkes’s head to him in a charger. 
It would have been only ‘Off with his head! So much 
for Aylesbury.’ I was then member for Aylesbury.” 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had 
taken possession of a barren part of America, and won- 
dered why they should choose it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
all barrenness is comparative. The Scotch would not 
know it to be barren.” Boswell. “Come, come, he is 
flattering the English. You have now been in Scotland, 
Sir, and say if you did not see meat and drink enough 
there.” Johnson. “Why yes. Sir; meat and drink enough 
to give the enhabitants sufficient strength to run away 
from home.” All these quick and lively sallies were said 
sportively, quite in jest, and with a smile, which showed 
that he meant only wit. Upon this topick he and Mr. 
Wilkes could perfectly assimilate; here was a bond of 
union between them, and I was conscious that as both of 
them had visited Caledonia, both were fully satisfied of 
the strange narrow ignorance of those who imagine that 
it is a land of famine. But they amused themselves with 
persevering in the old jokes. When I claimed a superi- 
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ority for Scotland over England in one respect, that no 
man can be arrested there for a debt merely because 
another swears it against him; but there must first be the 
judgement of a court of law ascertaining its justice; and 
that a seizure of the person, before judgement is ob- 
tained, can take place only, if his creditor should swear 
that he is about to fly from the country, or, as it is 
technically expressed, is in meditatione fugae: Wilkes. 
“That, I should think, may be safely sworn of all the 
Scotch nation.” Johnson, (to Mr. Wilkes,) “You must 
know, Sir, I lately took my friend Boswell and shewed 
him genuine civilised life in an English provincial town. 
I turned him loose at Lichfield, my native city, that he 
might see for once real civility: for you know he lives 
among savages in Scotland, and among rakes in Lon- 
don.” Wilkes. “Except when he is with grave, sober, 
decent people like you and me.” Johnson, (smiling,) 
“And we ashamed of him.” 

I shall present my readers with a series of what I 
gathered this evening from the Johnsonian garden. 

“Did we not hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, we 
should think more highly of his conversation. Jack has 
great variety of talk. Jack is a scholar, and Jack has the 
manners of a gentleman. But after hearing his name 
sounded from pole to pole, as the phcenix of convivial 
felicity, we are disappointed in his company. He has 
always been at me: but I would do Jack a kindness, 
rather than not. The contest is now over. 

“Colley Cibber once consulted me as to one of his 
birthday Odes, a long time before it was wanted. I ob- 
jected very freely to several passages. Cibber lost pa- 
tience, and would not read his Ode to an end. When we 
had done with criticism, we walked over to Richard- 
sons, the s authour of Clarissa, and I wondered to find 
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Richardson displeased that I ‘did not treat Cibber with 
more respect / Now, Sir, to talk of respect for a player!” 
(smiling disdainfully.) Boswell. “There, Sir, you are 
always heretical: you never will allow merit to a player.” 
Johnson. “Merit, Sir! what merit? Do you respect a 
rope-dancer, or a ballad-singer?” Boswell. “No, Sir: but 
we respect a great player, as a man who can conceive 
lofty sentiments, and can express them gracefully.” 
Johnson. “What, Sir, a fellow who claps a hump on his 
back, and a lump on his leg, and cries 7 am Richard the 
Third ? Nay, Sir, a ballad-singer is a higher man, for 
he does two things; he repeats and he sings: there is 
both recitation and musick in his performance: the 
player only recites.” Boswell. “My dear Sir! you may 
turn anything into ridicule. I allow, that a player of 
farce is not entitled to respect; he does a little tiling: but 
he who can represent exalted characters, and touch 
the noblest passions, has very respectable powers; and 
mankind have agreed in admiring great talents for the 
stage. We must consider, too, that a great player does 
what very few are capable to do: his art is a very rare 
faculty. Who can repeat Hamlet's soliloquy ‘To be, or 
not to be/ as Garrick does it?” Johnson. “Any body 
may. Jemmy, there (a boy about eight years old, who 
was in the room,) will do it as well in a week.” Boswell. 
“No, no. Sir: and as a proof of the merit of great acting, 
and of the value which mankind set upon it, Garrick 
has got a hundred thousand pounds.” Johnson. “Is get- 
ting a hundred thousand pounds a proof of excellence? 
That has been done by a scoundrel commissary.” 

This was most fallacious reasoning. I was sure , for 
once, that I had the best side of the argument. I boldly 
maintained the just distinction between a tragedian and 
a mere theatrical droll; between those who rouse our 
terrour and pity, and those who only make ps laugh. 
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“If (said I,) Betterton and Foote were to walk into 
this room, you would respect Betterton much more than 
Foote.” Johnson. “If Betterton were to walk into this 
room with Foote, Foote would soon drive him out of 
it. Foote, Sir, quatenus Foote, has powers superiour to 
them all ” 

On Monday, September 22, when at breakfast, I un- 
guardedly said to Dr. Johnson, “I wish I saw you and 
Mrs. Macaulay together.” He grew very angry; and, 
after a pause, while a cloud gathered on his brow, he 
burst out, “No, Sir; you would not see us quarrel, to 
make you sport. Don't you know that it is very uncivil to 
pit two people against one another?” Then, checking 
himself, and wishing to be more gentle, he added, “I do 
not say you should be hanged or drowned for this; but 
it is very uncivil.” Dr. Taylor thought him in the wrong, 
and spoke to him privately of it; but I afterwards ac- 
knowledged to Johnson that I was to blame, for I can- 
didly owned, that I meant to express a desire to see a 
contest between Mrs. Macaulay and him; but then I 
knew how the contest would end; so that I was to see 
him triumph. Johnson. “Sir, you cannot be sure how a 
contest will end; and no man has a right to engage two 
people in a dispute by which their passions may be in- 
flamed, and they may part with bitter resentment against 
each other. I would sooner keep company with a man 
from whom I must guard my pockets, than with a man 
who contrives to bring me into a dispute with somebody 

that he may hear it. This is the great fault of , 

(naming one of our friends,) endeavouring to introduce 
a subject upon which he knows two people in the com- 
pany differ.” Boswell. “But he told me. Sir, he does it 
for instruction.” Johnson. “Whatever the motive be, 
Sir, the man who does so, does very wrong. He has no 
more right to instruct himself at such risk, than he has 
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to make two people fight a duel, that he may learn how 

to defend himself.” 

He found great fault with a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance for keeping a bad table. ‘‘Sir, (said he,) 
when a man is invited to dinner, he is disappointed if he 
does not get something good. I advised Mrs. Thrale, who 
has no card-parties at her house, to give sweet-meats, 
and such good things, in an evening, as are not com- 
monly given, and she would find company enough come 
to her; for every body loves to have things which please 

the palate put in their way, without trouble or prepara- 

, . >» 
tion. 

1778 . On Sunday, April 12, I found him at home be- 
fore dinner. He and I, and Mrs. Williams, went to dine 
with the Reverend Dr. Percy. 

And here I shall record a scene of too much heat be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and Dr. Percy, which I should have 
suppressed, were it not that it gave occasion to display 
the truely tender and benevolent heart of Johnson, 
who, as soon as he found a friend was at all hurt by any 
thing which he had “said in his wrath,” was not only 
prompt and desirous to be reconciled, but exerted him- 
self to make ample reparation. 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson 
praised Pennant very highly, as he did at Dunvegan, in 
the Isle of Sky. Dr. Percy, knowing himself to be the 
heir male of the ancient Percies, and having the warm- 
est and most dutiful attachment to the noble House of 
Northumberland, could not sit quietly and hear a man 
praised, who had spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick- 
Castle and the Dukes pleasure grounds, especially as 
he thought meanly of his travels. He therefore opposed 
Johnson eagerly. Johnson. “Pennant in what he has 
said of Alnwick, has done what he intended; he has 
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made you very angry.” Percy. “He has said the garden 
is trim, which is representing it like a citizen’s parterre, 
when the truth is, there is a very large extent of fine 
turf and gravel walks.” Johnson. “According to your 
own account. Sir, Pennant is right. It is trim. Here is 
grass cut close, and gravel rolled smooth. Is not that 
trim? The extent is nothing against that; a mile may be 
as trim as a square yard. Your extent puts me in mind 
of the citizen’s enlarged dinner, two pieces of roast- 
beef, and two puddings. There is no variety, no mind 
exerted in laying out the ground, no trees.” Percy. “He 
pretends to give the natural history of Northumberland, 
and yet takes no notice of the immense number of trees 
planted there of late." Johnson. “That, Sir, has nothing 
to do with the natural history; that is civil history. A man 
who gives the natural history of the oak, is not to tell 
how many oaks have been planted in this place or that. 
A man who gives the natural history of the cow, is 
not to tell how many cows are milked at Islington. The 
animal is the same, whether milked in the Park or at 
Islington. Percy. “Pennant does not describe well; a 
carrier who goes along the side of Loch-lomond would 
describe it better.” Johnson. “I think he describes very 
well.” Percy. “I travelled after him.” Johnson. “And / 
travelled after him.” Percy. “But, my good friend, you 
are short-sighted, and do not see so well as I do.” I won- 
dered at Dr. Percy's venturing thus. Dr. Johnson said 
nothing at the time; but inflammable particles were col- 
lecting for a cloud to burst. In a little while Dr. Percy 
said something more in disparagement of Pennant. 
Johnson, (pointedly,) “This is the resentment of a 
narrow mind, because he did not find every thing in 
Northumberland.” Percy, (feeling the stroke,) “Sir, 
you may be as rude as you please.” Johnson. “Hold, Sir! 
Dont talk of rudeness; remember. Sir, you told me 
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(puffing hard with passion struggling for a vent,) I was 
short-sighted. We have done with civility. We are to be 
as rude as we please.” Percy. “Upon my honour, Sir, 
I did not mean to be uncivil.” Johnson. “I cannot say 
so, Sir; for I did mean to be uncivil, thinking you had 
been uncivil.” Dr. Percy rose, ran up to him, and taking 
him by the hand, assured him affectionately that his 
meaning had been misunderstood; upon which a recon- 
ciliation instantly took place. Johnson. “My dear Sir, 
I am willing you shall hang Pennant.” Percy, (re- 
suming the former subject,) “Pennant complains that 
the helmet is not hung out to invite to the hall of hos- 
pitality. Now I never heard that it was a custom to 
hang out a helmet .” Johnson. “Hang him up, hang him 
up.” Boswell, (humouring the joke,) “Hang out his 
skull instead of a helmet, and you may drink ale out 
of it in your hall of Odin, as he is your enemy; that will 
be truly ancient. There will be Northern Antiquities.” 
Johnson. “He’s a Whig, Sir; a sad dog. (smiling at his 
own violent expressions, merely for political difference 
of opinion.) But he’s the best traveller I ever read; he 
observes more things than any one else does.” 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of one of 
the most curious incidents in Johnson’s life, of which he 
himself has made the following minute on this day: “In 
my return from church, I was accosted by Edwards, an 
old fellow-collegian, who had not seen me since 1729. 
He knew me, and asked if I remembered one Edwards; 
I did not at first recollect the name, but gradually as 
we walked along, recovered it, and told him a conversa- 
tion that had passed at an alehouse between us. My pur- 
pose is to continue our acquaintance.” 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting happened. 
Mr. Edwards, who was a decent-looking elderly man in 
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grey clothes, and a wig of many curls, accosted Johnson 
with familiar confidence, knowing who he was, while 
Johnson returned his salutation with a courteous for- 
mality, as to a stranger. But as soon as Edwards had 
brought to his recollection their having been at Pem- 
broke-College together nine-and-forty years ago, he 
seemed much pleased, asked where he lived, and said 
he should be glad to see him in Boltcourt. Edwards. 
“Ah, Sir! we are old men now.” Johnson, (who never 
liked to think of being old,) “Don’t let us discourage one 
another.” Edwards. “Why, Doctor, you look stout and 
hearty, I am happy to see you so; for the news-papers 
told us you were very ill.” Johnson. “Ay, Sir, they are 
always telling lies of us old fellows .” 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a con- 
versation as that between two fellow-collegians, who 
had lived forty years in London without ever having 
chanced to meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards that Dr. 
Johnson was going home, and that he had better ac- 
company him now. So Edwards walked along with us, 
I eagerly assisting to keep up the conversation. Mr. 
Edwards informed Dr. Johnson that he had practised 
long as a solicitor in Chancery, but that he now lived 
in the country upon a little farm, about sixty acres, just 
by Stevenage in Hertfordshire, and that he came to 
London (to Barnard’s Inn, No. 6), generally twice a 
week. Johnson appearing to me in a reverie, Mr. Ed- 
wards addressed himself to me, and expatiated on the 
pleasure of living in the country. Boswell. “I have no 
notion of this, Sir. What you have to entertain you, is, 
I think, exhausted in half an hour.” Edwards. “What? 
don’t you love to have hope realized? I see my grass, 
and my corn, and my trees growing. Now, for instance, 
I am curious to see if this frost has not nipped my fruit- 
trees.” Johnson, (who we did not imagine was attend- 
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ing, ) “You find. Sir, you have fears as well as hopes/’ 
— So well did he see the whole, when another saw but 
the half of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson’s house, and were seated 
in his library, the dialogue went on admirably. Edwards. 
“Sir, I remember you would not let us say prodigious at 
College. For even then. Sir, (turning to me,) he was 
delicate in language, and we all feared him.” Johnson. 
(to Edwards,) “From your having practised the law 
long, Sir, I presume you must be rich.” Edwards. “No, 
Sir; I got a good deal of money; but I had a number of 
poor relations to whom I gave a great part of it.” John- 
son. “Sir, you have been rich in the most valuable sense 
of the word.” Edwards. “But I shall not die rich.” 
Johnson. “Nay, sure. Sir, it is better to live rich than to 
die rich.” Edwards. “I wish I had continued at Col- 
lege.” Johnson. “Why do you wish that, Sir?” Edwards. 
“Because I think I should have had a much easier life 
than mine has been. I should have been a parson, and 
had a good living, like Bloxam and several others, and 
lived comfortably.” Johnson. “Sir, the life of a parson, 
of a conscientious clergyman, is not easy. I have always 
considered a clergyman as the father of a larger family 
than he is able to maintain. I would rather have 
Chancery suits upon my hands than the cure of souls. 
No, Sir, I do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, 
nor do I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy 
life.” Here taking himself up all of a sudden, he ex- 
claimed, “O! Mr. Edwards! I’ll convince you that I recol- 
lect you. Do you remember our drinking together at an 
alehouse near Pembroke gate? At that time, you told me 
of the Eton boy, who, when verses on our Saviour’s 
turning water into wine were prescribed as an exercise, 
brought up a single line, which was highly admired, — 
‘Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum,’ and I told you 
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of another fine line in Camdens Remains , an eulogy 
upon one of our Kings, who was succeeded by his son, 
a prince of equal merit : — ‘ Mira cano, Sol occubuit , nox 
nulla secuta est .' ” 

Edwards. “You are a philosopher. Dr. Johnson. I 
have tried too in my time to be a philosopher; but, I 
don't know how, cheerfulness was always breaking in." 
— Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. 
Malone, and, indeed, all the eminent men to whom I 
have mentioned this, have thought it an exquisite trait 
of character. The truth is, that philosophy, like religion, 
is too generally supposed to be hard and severe, at 
least so grave as to exclude all gaiety. 

Edwards. “I have been twice married, Doctor. You, I 
suppose, have never known what it was to have a wife." 
Johnson. “Sir, I have known what it was to have a 
wife, and (in a solemn, tender, faultering tone) I have 
known what it was to lose a wife . — It had almost broke 
my heart." 

Edwards. “How do you live, Sir? For my part, I must 
have my regular meals, and a glass of good wine. I find 
I require it." Johnson. “I now drink no wine, Sir. Early 
in life I drank wine: for many years I drank none. I then 
for some years drank a great deal." Edwards. “Some 
hogsheads, I warrant you." Johnson. “I then had a 
severe illness, and left it off, and I have never begun it 
again. I never felt any difference upon myself from eat- 
ing one thing rather than another, nor from one kind of 
weather rather than another. There are people, I be- 
lieve, who feel a difference; but I am not one of them. 
And as to regular meals, I have fasted from the Sunday's 
dinner to the Tuesday's dinner, without any inconven- 
ience. I believe it is best to eat just as one is hungry: 
but a man who is in business, or a man who has a family, 
must have stated meals. I am a straggler. I may leave 
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this town and go to Grand Cairo, without being missed 
here or observed there.” Edwards. “Don’t you eat 
supper, Sir?” Johnson. “No, Sir.” Edwards. “For my 
part, now, I consider supper as a turnpike through which 
one must pass, in order to get to bed.” 

On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea with him. He 
praised the late Mr. Duncombe, of Canterbury, as a 
pleasing man. “He used to come to me: I did not seek 
much after him. Indeed I never sought much after any 
body.” Boswell. “Lord Orrery, I suppose.” Johnson. 
“No, Sir; I never went to him but when he sent for me.” 
Boswell. “Richardson?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir. But I 
sought after George Psalmanazar the most. I used to go 
and sit with him at an alehouse in the city.” 

I am happy to mention another instance which I dis- 
covered of his seeking after a man of merit. Soon after 
the Honourable Daines Barrington had published his 
excellent Observations on the Statutes , Johnson waited 
on that worthy and learned gentleman; and, having told 
him his name, courteously said, “I have read your book, 
Sir, with great pleasure, and wish to be better known 
to you.” Thus began an acquaintance, which was con- 
tinued with mutual regard as long as Johnson lived. 

Talking of a recent seditious delinquent, he said, 
“They should set him in the pillory, that he may be pun- 
ished in a way that would disgrace him.” I observed, 
that the pillory does not always disgrace. And I men- 
tioned an instance of a gentleman who I thought was not 
dishonoured by it. Johnson. “Ay, but he was. Sir. He 
# could not mouth and strut as he used to do, after hav- 
ing been there. People are not willing to ask a man to 
their tables who has stood in the pillory.” 

Johnson attacked the Americans with intemperate 
vehemence of abuse. I said something in their favour; 
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and added, that I was always sorry when he talked on 
that subject. This, it seems, exasperated him; though 
he said nothing at the time. The cloud was charged with 
sulphureous vapour, which was afterwards to burst in 
thunder. — We talked of a gentleman who was running 
out his fortune in London; and I said, “We must get 
him out of it. All his friends must quarrel with him, and 
that will soon drive him away.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir; we’ll 
send you to him. If your company does not drive a man 
out of his house, nothing will.” This was a horrible 
shock, for which there was no visible cause. I after- 
wards asked him why he had said so harsh a thing. 
Johnson. “Because, Sir, you made me angry about the 
Americans.” Boswell. “But why did you not take your 
revenge directly?” Johnson, (smiling,) “Because, Sir, 
I had nothing ready. A man cannot strike till he has 
his weapons.” This was a candid and pleasant confession. 

He shewed me to-night his drawing-room, very gen- 
teelly fitted up; and said, “Mrs. Thrale sneered when I 
talked of my having asked you and your lady to live 
at my house. I was obliged to tell her, that you would 
be in as respectable a situation in my house as in hers. 
Sir, the insolence of wealth will creep out.” Boswell. 
“She has a little both of the insolence of wealth, and 
the conceit of parts.” Johnson. “The insolence of wealth 
is a wretched thing; but the conceit of parts has some 
foundation. To be sure it should not be. But who is 
without it?” Boswell. “Yourself, Sir.” Johnson. “Why, 
I play no tricks: I lay no traps.” Boswell. “No, Sir. You 
are six feet high, and you only do not stoop.” 

We talked of the numbers of people that sometimes 
have composed the household of great families. I men- 
tioned that there were a hundred in the family of the 
present Earl of Eglintoune’s father. Dr. Johnson seem- 
ing to doubt it, I began to enumerate. “Let us see: my 
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Lord and my Lady two.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, if you 
are to count by twos, you may be long enough.” Bos- 
well. “Well, but now I add two sons and seven daugh- 
ters, and a servant for each, that will make twenty; so 
we have the fifth part already.” Johnson. “Very true. 
You get at twenty pretty readily; but you will not so 
easily get further on. We grow to five feet pretty readily; 
but it is not so easy to grow to seven.” 

1779. On Wednesday, April 7, I dined with him at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. I have not marked what company 
was there. Johnson harangued upon the qualities of 
different liquors; and spoke with great contempt of 
claret, as so weak, that “a man would be drowned by 
it before it made him drunk.” He was persuaded to 
drink one glass of it, that he might judge, not from 
recollection, which might be dim, but from immediate 
sensation. He shook his head, and said, “Poor stuff! 
No, Sir, claret is the liquor for boys; port for men; but 
he who aspires to be a hero (smiling), must drink 
brandy. In the first place, the flavour of brandy is most 
grateful to the palate; and then brandy will do soonest 
for a man what drinking can do for him. There are, 
indeed, few who are able to drink brandy. That is a 
power rather to be wished for than attained. And yet, 
(proceeded he,) as in all pleasure hope is a considerable 
part, I know not but fruition comes too quick by 
brandy. Florence wine I think the worst; it is wine only 
to the eye; it is wine neither while you are drinking it, 
nor after you have drunk it; it neither pleases the taste, 
nor exhilarates the spirits.” I reminded him how heartily 
he and I used to drink wine together, when we were 
first acquainted; and how I used to have a head-ache 
after sitting up with him. He did not like to have this 
recalled, or, perhaps, thinking that I boasted improperly. 
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resolved to have a witty stroke at me: “Nay, Sir, it was 
not the wine that made your head ache, but the sense 
that I put into it.” Boswell. “What, Sir! will sense make 
the head ache?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, (with a smile,) 
when it is not used to it.” — No man who has a true 
relish of pleasantry could be offended at this; especially 
if Johnson in a long intimacy had given him repeated 
proofs of his regard and good estimation. I used to say, 
that as he had given me a thousand pounds in praise, he 
had a good right now and then to take a guinea from me. 

1781. On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of 
again dining with him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly’s. 
No negociation was now required to bring them to- 
gether; for Johnson was so well satisfied with the former 
interview, that he was very glad to meet Wilkes again, 
who was this day seated between Dr. Beattie and Dr. 
Johnson; (between Truth and Reason , as General Paoli 
said, when I told him of it.) Wilkes. “I have been think- 
ing, Dr. Johnson, that there should be a bill brought into 
parliament that the controverted elections for Scotland 
should be tried in that country, at their own Abbey of 
Holy-Rood House, and not here; for the consequence of 
trying them here is, that we have an inundation of 
Scotchmen, who come up and never go back again. 
Now here is Boswell, who is come up upon the election 
for his own county, which will not last a fortnight.” 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I see no reason why they should be 
tried at all; for, you know, one Scotchman is as good as 
another.” Wilkes. “Pray, Boswell, how much may be 
got in a year by an Advocate at the Scotch bar?” Bos- 
well. “I believe two thousand pounds.” Wilkes. “How 
can it be possible to spend that money in Scotland?” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, the money may be spent in Eng- 
land: but there is a harder question. If one man in Scot- 
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land gets possession of two thousand pounds, what 
remains for all the rest of the nation?” Wilkes. “You 
know, in the last war, the immense booty which Thurot 
carried off by the complete plunder of seven Scotch 
isles; he re-embarked with three and six-pence” Here 
again Johnson and Wilkes joined in extravagant sportive 
raillery upon the supposed poverty of Scotland, which 
Dr. Beattie and I did not think it worth our while to 
dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. Wilkes 
censured it as pedantry. Johnson. “No, Sir, it is a good 
thing; there is a community of mind in it. Classical 
quotation is the parole of literary men all over the 
world.” 

He gave us an entertaining account of Bet Flint, a 
woman of the town, who, with some eccentrick talents 
and much effrontery, forced herself upon his acquaint- 
ance. “Bet (said he,) wrote her own Life in verse, 
which she brought to me, wishing that I would furnish 
her with a Preface to it, (laughing.) I used to say of 
her that she was generally slut and drunkard; occa- 
sionally, whore and thief. She had, however, genteel 
lodgings, a spinnet on which she played, and a boy that 
walked before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up on a 
charge of stealing a counterpane, and tried at the Old 

Bailey. Chief Justice , who loved a wench, 

summed up favourably, and she was acquitted. After 
which Bet said, with a gay and satisfied air, ‘Now that 
the counterpane is my own, I shall make a petticoat 
of it/ ” 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as accom- 
panied with all the charms of poetical expression. 
Johnson. “No, Sir; oratory is the power of beating down 
your adversary's arguments, and putting better in their 
place.” Wilkes. “But this does not move the passions/ 
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Johnson. “He must be a weak man, who is to be so 
moved.” Wilkes, (naming a celebrated orator,) “Amidst 
all the brilliancy of ’s imagination, and the exuber- 

ance of his wit, there is a strange want of taste. It was 
observed of Apelles’s Venus, that her flesh seemed as if 
she had been nourished by roses: his oratory would 
sometimes make one suspect that he eats potatoes and 
drinks whisky.” 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. Johnson 
to hear, “Dr. Johnson should make me a present of his 
Lives of the Poets , as I am a poor patriot, who cannot 
afford to buy them.” Johnson seemed to take no notice 
of this hint; but in a little while, he called to Mr. Dilly, 
“Pray, Sir, be so good as to send a set of my Lives to 
Mr. Wilkes, with my compliments. ’ This was accord- 
ingly done; and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr. Johnson a visit, 
was courteously received, and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly 
himself was called down stairs upon business; I left the 
room for some time; when I returned, I was struck with 
observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and John Wilkes, Esq., 
literally tite-a-tSte; for they were reclined upon their 
chairs, with their heads leaning almost close to each 
other, and talking earnestly, in a kind of confidential 
whisper, of the personal quarrel between George the 
Second and the King of Prussia. Such a scene of per- 
fectly easy sociality between two such opponents in 
the war of political controversy, as that which I now 
beheld, would have been an excellent subject for a 
picture. It presented to my mind the happy days which 
are foretold in Scripture, when the lion shall lie down 
with the kid. 

1783. He said to Sir William Scott, “The age is run- 
ning mad after innovation; all the business of the world 
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is to be done in a new way; men are to be hanged in a 
new way; Tyburn itself is not safe from the fury of 
innovation.” It having been argued that this was an 
improvement, — “No, Sir, (said he, eagerly,) it is not 
an improvement: they object that the old method drew 
together a number of spectators. Sir, executions are in- 
tended to draw spectators. If they do not draw specta- 
tors they don’t answer their purpose. The old method 
was most satisfactory to all parties; the publick was 
gratified by a procession; the criminal was supported 
by it. Why is all this to be swept away?” I perfectly 
agree with Dr. Johnson upon this head, and am per- 
suaded that executions now, the solemn procession being 
discontinued, have not nearly the effect which they for- 
merly had. Magistrates both in London, and elsewhere, 
have, I am afraid, in this had too much regard to their 
own ease. 

Johnson’s attention to precision and clearness in ex- 
pression was very remarkable. He disapproved of paren- 
theses; and I believe in all his voluminous writings, not 
half a dozen of them will be found. He never used the 
phrases the former and the latter , having observed, that 
they often occasioned obscurity; he therefore contrived 
to construct his sentences so as not to have occasion for 
them, and would even rather repeat the same words, 
in order to avoid them. Nothing is more common than 
to mistake surnames when we hear them carelessly 
uttered for the first time. To prevent this, he used not 
only to pronounce them slowly and distinctly, but to 
take the trouble of spelling them; a practice which I 
have often followed; and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, that 
not only did he pare his nails to the quick; but scraped 
the joints of his fingers with a pen-knife, till they seemed 
quite red and raw. 
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The heterogeneous composition of human nature was 
remarkably exemplified in Johnson. His liberality in 
giving his money to persons in distress was extraor- 
dinary. Yet there lurked about him a propensity to 
paultry saving. One day I owned to him that “I was 
occasionally troubled with a fit of narrowness “Why, 
Sir, (said he,) so am I. But I do not tell it” He has now 
and then borrowed a shilling of me; and when I asked 
for it again, seemed to be rather out of humour. A droll 
little circumstance once occurred: as if he meant to 
reprimand my minute exactness as a creditor, he thus 
addressed me; — “Boswell, lend me sixpence — not to be 
repaid .” 

This great man's attention to small things was very 
remarkable. As an instance of it, he one day said to me, 
“Sir, when you get silver in change for a guinea, look 
carefully at it; you may find some curious piece of 

. M 

com. 

Though a stern true-born Englishman, and fully 
prejudiced against all other nations, he had discernment 
enough to see, and candour enough to censure, the cold 
reserve too common among Englishmen towards 
strangers: “Sir, (said he,) two men of any other nation 
who are shewn into a room together, at a house where 
they are both visitors, will immediately find some con- 
versation. But two Englishmen will probably go each to 
a different window, and remain in obstinate silence. Sir, 
we as yet do not enough understand the common rights 
of humanity.” 

Johnson, for sport perhaps, or from the spirit of con- 
tradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had merit 
as a writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him directly, in 
vain. At length he had recourse to this device. “Pray, 
Sir, (said he,) whether do you reckon Derrick or Smart 
the best poet?” Johnson at once felt himself roused; 
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and answered, “Sir, there is no settling the point of 
precedency between a louse and a flea.” 

I have no minute of any interview with Johnson 
till Thursday, May 15, when I find what follows: — 
Boswell. “I wish much to be in Parliament, Sir.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, unless you come resolved to sup- 
port any administration, you would be the worse for 
being in Parliament, because you would be obliged to 
live more expensively.” Boswell. “Perhaps, Sir, I 
should be the less happy for being in Parliament. I never 
would sell my vote, and I should be vexed if things 
went wrong.” Johnson. “That’s cant, Sir. It would not 
vex you more in the house, than in the gallery: publick 
affairs vex no man.” Boswell. “Have not they vexed 
yourself a little. Sir? Have not you been vexed by all 
the turbulence of this reign, and by that absurd vote 
of the House of Commons, That the influence of the 
Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished?’ ” Johnson. “Sir, I have never slept an hour 
less, nor eat an ounce less meat. I would have knocked 
the factious dogs on the head, to be sure; but I was not 
vexed” Boswell. “I declare. Sir, upon my honour, I did 
imagine I was vexed, and took a pride in it; but it was, 
perhaps, cant; for I own I neither ate less, nor slept 
less.” Johnson. “My dear friend, clear your mind of 
cant. You may talk as other people do: you may say to 
a man, ‘Sir, I am your most humble servant.’ You are 
not his most humble servant: You may say, ‘These are 
bad times; it is a melancholy thing to be reserved to 
such times.’ You don’t mind the times. You tell a man, 
‘I am sorry you had such bad weather the last day of 
your journey, and were so much wet.’ You don’t care 
six-pence whether he is wet or dry. You may talk in this 
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manner; it is a mode of talking in Society: but don’t 
think foolishly.” 

1784 . On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was 
in fine spirits, at our Essex-Head Club. He told us, '‘I 
dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick’s, with Mrs. Carter, Miss 
Hannah More, and Miss Fanny Burney. Three such 
women are not to be found: I know not where I could 
find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is superiour to 
them all.” Boswell. “What! had you them all to your- 
self, Sir?” Johnson. “I had them all as much as they 
were had; but it might have been better had there been 
more company there.” Boswell. “Might not Mrs. 
Montagu have been a fourth?” Johnson. “Sir, Mrs. 
Montagu does not make a trade of her wit; but Mrs. 
Montagu is a very extraordinary woman; she has a con- 
stant stream of conversation, and it is always impreg- 
nated; it has always meaning.” Boswell. “Mr. Burke 
has a constant stream of conversation.” Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir; if a man were to go by chance at the same time with 
Burke under a shed, to shun a shower, he would say — 
‘this is an extraordinary man.’ If Burke should go into 
a stable to see his horse drest, the ostler would say — 
‘we have had an extraordinary man here.’ ” Boswell. 
“Foote was a man who never failed in conversation. 
If he had gone into a stable — ” Johnson. “Sir, if he had 
gone into a stable, the ostler would have said, ‘here has 
been a comical fellow’; but he would not have respected 
him.” Boswell. “And, Sir, the ostler would have an- 
swered him, would have given him as good as he 
brought, as the common saying is.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; 
and Foote would have answered the ostler. — When 
Burke does not descend to be merry, his conversation 
is very superiour indeed. There is no proportion between 
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the powers which he shews in serious talk and in 
jocularity. When he lets himself down to that, he is in 
the kennel.” I have in another place opposed, and I hope 
with success. Dr. Johnson’s very singular and erroneous 
notion as to Mr. Burke’s pleasantry. Mr. Windham now 
said low to me, that he differed from our great friend 
in this observation; for that Mr. Burke was often very 
happy in his merriment. It would not have been right 
for either of us to have contradicted Johnson at this 
time, in a Society all of whom did not know and value 
Mr. Burke as much as we did. It might have occasioned 
something more rough, and at any rate would probably 
have checked the flow of Johnson’s good-humour. He 
called to us with a sudden air of exultation, as the 
thought started into his mind, “O! Gentlemen, I must 
tell you a very great thing. The Empress of Russia has 
ordered the Rambler to be translated into the Russian 
language: so I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. 
Horace boasts that his fame would extend as far as the 
banks of the Rhone; now the Wolga is farther from me 
than the Rhone was from Horace.” Boswell. “You 
must certainly be pleased with this, Sir.” Johnson. “I 
am pleased, Sir, to be sure. A man is pleased to find 
he has succeeded in that which he has endeavoured 
to do.” 

On Wednesday, May 19, I sat a part of the evening 
with him, by ourselves. I observed, that the death of our 
friends might be a consolation against the fear of our 
own dissolution, because we might have more friends 
in the other world than in this. He perhaps felt this as 
a reflection upon his apprehension as to death; and said, 
with heat, “How can a man know where his departed 
friends are, or whether they will be his friends in the 
other world? How many friendships have you known 
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formed upon principles of virtue? Most friendships are 
formed by caprice or by chance, mere confederacies in 
vice or leagues in folly.” 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. He said, 
“I know not who will go to Heaven if Langton does not. 
Sir, I could almost say. Sit anima mea cum Langtono” 
I mentioned a very eminent friend as a virtuous man. 

Johnson. “Yes, Sir;' but has not the evangelical 

virtue of Langton. , I am afraid, would not scruple 

to pick up a wench.” 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he 
thought want of judgment upon an interesting occasion. 
“When I was ill, (said he,) I desired he would tell me 
sincerely in what he thought my life was faulty. Sir, he 
brought me a sheet of paper, on which he had written 
down several texts of Scripture, recommending Christian 
charity. And when I questioned him what occasion I had 
given for such an animadversion, all that he could say 
amounted to this, — that I sometimes contradicted people 
in conversation. Now what harm does it do to any man 
to be contradicted?” Boswell. “I suppose he meant the 
manner of doing it; roughly, — and harshly.” Johnson. 
“And who is the worse for that?” Boswell. “It hurts 
people of weak nerves.” Johnson. “I know no such weak- 
nerved people.” Mr. Burke, to whom I related this con- 
ference, said, “It is well, if when a man comes to,die, he 
has nothing heavier upon his conscience than having 
been a little rough in conversation.” 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was presented 
to him, though at first pleased with the attention of his 
friend, whom he thanked in an earnest manner, soon 
exclaimed, in a loud and angry tone, “What is your 
drift, Sir?” Sir Joshua Reynolds pleasantly observed, 
that it was a scene for a comedy, to see a penitent get 
into a violent passion and belabour his confessor. 
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We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, with 
General Paoli, Lord Eliot, (formerly Mr. Eliot, of Port 
Eliot,) Dr. Beattie, and some other company. Talking of 
Lord Chesterfield; — Johnson. “His manner was ex- 
quisitely elegant, and he had more knowledge than I 
expected.” Boswell. “Did you find. Sir, his conversa- 
tion to be of a superiour style?” Johnson. “Sir, in the 
conversation which I had with him I had the best right 
to superiority, for it was upon philology and literature.” 
Lord Eliot, who had travelled at the same time with 
Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s natural son, justly 
observed, that it was strange that a man who shewed 
he had so much affection for his son as Lord Chester- 
field did, by writing so many long and anxious letters to 
him, almost all of them when he was Secretary of State, 
which certainly was a proof of great goodness of dis- 
position, should endeavour to make his son a rascal. 
His Lordship told us, that Foote had intended to bring 
on the stage a father who had thus tutored his son, and 
to shew the son an honest man to every one else, but 
practising his father’s maxims upon him, and cheating 
him. Johnson. “I am much pleased with this design; 
but I think there was no occasion to make the son honest 
at all. No; he should be a consummate rogue: the con- 
trast between honesty and knavery would be the 
stronger. It should be contrived so that the father should 
be the only sufferer by the son’s villainy, and thus there 
would be poetical justice.” 

A young gentleman present took up the argument 
against him, and maintained that no man ever thinks 
of the nose of the mind , not adverting that though that 
figurative sense seems strange to us, as very unusual, 
it is truly not more forced than Hamlet’s “In my minds 
eye , Horatio.” He persisted much too long, and appeared 
to Johnson as putting himself forward as his antagonist 
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with too much presumption; upon which he called to 
him in a loud tone, “What is it you are contending for, 
if you be contending?” And afterwards imagining that 
the gentleman retorted upon him with a kind of smart 

drollery, he said, “Mr. , it does not become you to 

talk so to me. Besides, ridicule is not your talent; you 
have there neither intuition nor sagacity.” The gentle- 
man protested that he had intended no improper free- 
dom, but had the greatest respect for Dr. Johnson. 
After a short pause, during which we were somewhat 
uneasy, — Johnson. “Give me your hand. Sir. You were 

too tedious, and I was too short.” Mr. . “Sir, I am 

honoured by your attention in any way.” Johnson. 
“Come, Sir, let’s have no more of it. We offended one 
another by our contention; let us not offend the com* 
pany by our compliments.” 



HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 

(1805-1875) 

The Emperors New Clothes 

M ANY years ago there lived an emperor, who 
cared so enormously for beautiful new clothes 
that he spent all his money upon them, that he might 
be very fine. He did not care about his soldiers, nor 
about the theatre, nor about driving in the park except 
to show his new clothes. He had a coat for every hour 
of the day; and just as they say of a king, "He is in 
council/' one always said of him, “The emperor is in 
the wardrobe.” 

In the great city in which he lived it was always very 
merry; every day a number of strangers arrived there. 
One day two cheats came: they gave themselves out as 
weavers, and declared that they could weave the finest 
stuff any one could imagine. Not only were their colours 
and patterns, they said, uncommonly beautiful, but the 
clothes made of the stuff possessed the wonderful 
quality that they became invisible to any one who was 
unfit for the office he held, or was incorrigibly stupid. 

"Those would be capital clothes!” thought the em- 
peror. "If I wore those, I should be able to find out what 
men in my empire are not fit for the places they have; 
I could distinguish the clever from the stupid. Yes, the 
stuff must be woven for me directly!” 

And he gave the two cheats a great deal of cash in 
hand, that they might begin their work at once. 

As for them, they put up two looms, and pretended 
to be working; but they had nothing at all on their 
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looms. They at once demanded the finest silk and the 
costliest gold; this they put into their own pockets, and 
worked at the empty looms till late into the night. 

“I should like to know how far they have got on with 
the stuff/' thought the emperor. But he felt quite un- 
comfortable when he thought that those who were not 
fit for their offices could not see it. He believed, indeed, 
that he had nothing to fear for himself, but yet he pre- 
ferred first to send some one else to see how matters 
stood. All the people in the whole city knew what 
peculiar power the stuff possessed, and all were anxious 
to see how bad or how stupid their neighbours were. 

“I will send my honest old minister to the weavers,” 
thought the emperor. “He can judge best how the stuff 
looks, for he has sense, and no one discharges his office 
better than he.” 

Now the good old minister went out into the hall 
where the two cheats sat working at the empty looms. 

“Mercy preserve us!” thought the old minister, and 
he opened his eyes wide. “I cannot see anything at all!” 
But he did not say this. 

Both the cheats begged him to be kind enough to 
come nearer, and asked if he did not approve of the 
colours and the pattern. Then they pointed to the 
empty loom, and the poor old minister went on opening 
his eyes; but he could see nothing, for there was nothing 
to see. 

“Mercy!” thought he, “can I indeed be so stupid? 
I never thought that, and not a soul must know it. Am 
I not fit for my office? — No, it will never do for me to 
tell that I could not see the stuff.” 

“Do you say nothing to it?” said one of the weavers. 

“Oh, it is charming — quite enchanting!” answered 
the old minister, as he peered through his spectacles. 
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“What a fine pattern, and what colours! Yes, I shall tell 
the emperor that I am very much pleased with it.” 

“Well, we are glad of that,” said both the weavers; 
and then they named the colours, and explained the 
strange pattern. The old minister listened attentively, 
that he might be able to repeat it when he went back to 
he emperor. And he did so. 

Now the cheats asked for more money, and more silk 
and gold, which they declared they wanted for weaving. 
They put all into their own pockets, and not a thread 
was put upon the loom; but they continued to work at 
the empty frames as before. 

The emperor soon sent again, dispatching another 
honest statesman, to see how the weaving was going 
on, and if the stuff would soon be ready. He fared just 
like the first: he looked and looked, but, as there was 
nothing to be seen but the empty looms, he could see 
nothing. 

“Is not that a pretty piece of stuff?” asked the two 
cheats; and they displayed and explained the handsome 
pattern which was not there at all. 

“I am not stupid!” thought the man — “it must be my 
good office, for which I am not fit. It is funny enough, 
but I must not let it be noticed.” And so he praised 
the stuff which he did not see, and expressed his pleasure 
at the beautiful colours and the charming pattern. “Yes, 
it is enchanting,” he said to the emperor. 

All the people in the town were talking of the gor- 
geous stuff. The emperor wished to see it himself while 
it was still upon the loom. With a whole crowd of chosen 
men, among whom were also the two honest statesmen 
who had already been there, he went to the two cunning 
cheats, who were now weaving with might and main 
without fibre or thread. 
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“Is that not splendid?” said the two old statesmen, 
who had already been there once. “Does not your 
majesty remark the pattern and the colours?” And then 
they pointed to the empty loom, for they thought that 
the others could see the stuff. 

“What’s this?” thought the emperor. “I can see noth- 
ing at all! That is terrible. Am I stupid? Am I not fit to 
be emperor? That would be the most dreadful thing 
that could happen to me. — Oh, it is very pretty!” he 
said aloud. “It has our exalted approbation.” And he 
nodded in a contented way, and gazed at the empty 
loom, for he would not say that he saw nothing. The 
whole suite whom he had with him looked and looked, 
and saw nothing, any more than the rest; but, like the 
emperor, they said, “That is pretty!” and counselled him 
to wear these splendid new clothes for the first time 
at the great procession that was presently to take place. 
“It is splendid, tasteful, excellent!” went from mouth 
to mouth. On all sides there seemed to be general re- 
joicing, and the emperor gave each of the cheats a 
cross to hang at his button-hole and the title of Im- 
perial Court Weaver. 

The whole night before the morning on which the 
procession was to take place the cheats were up, and 
had lighted more than sixteen candles. The people 
could see that they were hard at work, completing the 
emperor’s new clothes. They pretended to take the 
stuff down from the loom; they made cuts in the air 
with great scissors; they sewed with needles without 
thread; and at last they said, “Now the clothes are 
ready 1” 

The emperor came himself with his noblest cavaliers; 
and the two cheats lifted up one arm as if they were 
holding something, and said, “See, here are the trousers! 
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here is the coat! here is the cloak!” and so on. “It is as 


light as a spider's web: one would think one had noth- 
ing on; but that is just the beauty of it.” 

“Yes,” said all the cavaliers; but they could not see 
anything, for nothing was there. 

“Does your imperial majesty please to condescend to 
undress?” said the cheats; “then we will put you on 
the new clothes here in front of the great mirror.” 

The emperor took off his clothes, and the cheats pre- 
tended to put on him each of the new garments, and 
they took him round the waist, and seemed to fasten 
on something; that was the train; and the emperor 
turned round and round before the mirror. 

“Oh, how well they look! how capitally they fit!” said 
all. “What a pattern! what colours! That is a splendid 
dress!” 

“They are standing outside with the canopy which 
is to be borne above your majesty in the procession!” 
announced the head master of the ceremonies. 

“Well, I am ready,” replied the emperor. “Does it not 
suit me well?” And then he turned again to the mirror, 
for he wanted it to appear as if he contemplated his 
adornment with great interest. 

The chamberlains, who were to carry the train, 


stooped down with their hands towards the floor, just 
as if they were picking up the mantle; then they pre- 
tended to be holding something up in the air. They 
did not dare to let it be noticed that they saw nothing. 

So the emperor went in procession under the rich 
canopy, and every one in the streets said, “How incom- 
parable are the emperor's new clothes! what a train he 
has to his mantle! how it fits him!” No one would let it 
be perceived that he could see nothing, for that would 
have shown that he was not fit for his office, or was very 
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stupid. No clothes of the emperor’s had ever had such a 
success as these. 

“But he has nothing on!” a little child cried out at 
last. 

“Just hear what that innocent says!” said the father; 
and one whispered to another what the child had said. 
“There is a little child that says he has nothing on.” 

“But he has nothing on!” said the whole people at 
length. And the emperor shivered, for it seemed to him 
that they were right; but he thought within himself, 
“I must go through with the procession.” And so he 
carried himself still more proudly, and the chamber- 
lains held on tighter than ever, and carried the train 
which did not exist at all. 



LEO TOLSTOY 

(1828-1910) 

The Death of Ivan Ilych 

Translated by Avlmcr Maude 

I 

D URING an interval in the Melvinski trial in the 
large building of the Law Courts the members 
and public prosecutor met in Ivan Egorovich Shebek’s 
private room, where the conversation turned on the 
celebrated Krasovski case. Fedor Vasilievich warmly 
maintained that it was not subject to their jurisdiction, 
Ivan Egorovich maintained the contrary, while Peter 
Ivanovich, not having entered into the discussion at the 
start, took no part in it but looked through the Gazette 
which had just been handed in. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “Ivan Ilych has died!” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Here, read it yourself,” replied Peter Ivanovich, 
handing Fedor Vasilievich the paper still damp from 
the press. Surrounded by a black border were the words: 
“Praskovya Fedorovna Golovina, with profound sorrow, 
informs relatives and friends of the demise of her be- 
loved husband Ivan Ilych Golovin, Member of the 
Court of Justice, which occurred on February the 4th 
of this year 1882. The funeral will take place on Friday 
at one o’clock in the afternoon.” 

Ivan Ilych had been a colleague of the gentlemen 
present and was liked by them all. He had been ill for 
some weeks with an illness said to be incurable. His 
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post had been kept open for him, but there had been 
conjectures that in case of his death Alexeev might re- 
ceive his appointment, and that either Vinnikov or 
Shtabel would succeed Alexeev. So on receiving the 
news of Ivan Ilych’s death the first thought of each of 
the gentlemen in that private room was of the changes 
and promotions it might occasion among themselves or 
their acquaintances. 

“I shall be sure to get Shtabel’s place or Vinnikov’s,” 
thought Fedor Vasilievich. “I was promised that long 
ago, and the promotion means an extra eight hundred 
rubles a year for me besides the allowance.” 

“Now I must apply for my brother-in-law’s transfer 
from Kaluga,” thought Peter Ivanovich. “My wife will 
be very glad, and then she won’t be able to say that I 
never do anything for her relations.” 

“I thought he would never leave his bed again,” said 
Peter Ivanovich aloud. “It’s very sad.” 

“But what really was the matter with him?” 

“The doctors couldn’t say — at least they could, but 
each of them said something different. When last I saw 
him I thought he was getting better.” 

“And I haven’t been to see him since the holidays. I 
always meant to go.” 

“Had he any property?” 

“I think his wife had a little — but something quite 
trifling.” 

“We shall have to go to see her, but they live so 
terribly far away.” 

“Far away from you, you mean. Everything’s far 
away from your place.” 

“You see, he never can forgive my living on the other 
side of the river,” said Peter Ivanovich, smiling at 
Shebek. Then, still talking of the distances between dif- 
ferent parts of the city, they returned to the Court. 
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Besides considerations as to the possible transfers 
and promotions likely to result from Ivan Ilych’s death, 
the mere fact of the death of a near acquaintance 
aroused, as usual, in all who heard of it the complacent 
feeling that, ‘‘it is he who is dead and not I.” 

Each one thought or felt, “Well, he's dead but I'm 
alive!” But the more intimate of Ivan Ilych’s acquaint- 
ances, his so-called friends, could not help thinking also 
that they would now have to fulfil the very tiresome 
demands of propriety by attending the funeral service 
and paying a visit of condolence to the widow. 

Fedor Vasilievich and Peter Ivanovich had been his 
nearest acquaintances. Peter Ivanovich had studied law 
with Ivan Ilych and had considered himself to be under 
obligations to him. 

Having told his wife at dinner-time of Ivan Ilych’s 
death, and of his conjecture that it might be possible 
to get her brother transferred to their circuit, Peter Ivan- 
ovich sacrificed his usual nap, put on his evening clothes, 
and drove to Ivan Ilych’s house. 

At the entrance stood a carriage and two cabs. Lean- 
ing against the wall in the hall downstairs near the 
cloak-stand was a coffin-lid covered with cloth of gold, 
ornamented with gold cord and tassels, that had been 
polished up with metal powder. Two ladies in black 
were taking off their fur cloaks. Peter Ivanovich recog- 
nized one of them as Ivan Ilych’s sister, but the other 
was a stranger to him. His colleague Schwartz was just 
coming downstairs, but on seeing Peter Ivanovich enter 
he stopped and winked at him, as if to say: “Ivan Ilych 
has made a mess of things — not like you and me. 

Schwartz’s face with his Piccadilly whiskers, and his 
slim figure in evening dress, had as usual an air of ele- 
gant solemnity which contrasted with the playfulness of 
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his character and had a special piquancy here, or so it 
seemed to Peter Ivanovich. 

Peter Ivanovich allowed the ladies to precede him 
and slowly followed them upstairs. Schwartz did not 
come down but remained where he was, and Peter 
Ivanovich understood that he wanted to arrange where 
they should play bridge that evening. The ladies went 
upstairs to the widows room, and Schwartz with seri- 
ously compressed lips but a playful look in his eyes, in- 
dicated by a twist of his eyebrows the room to the 
right where the body lay. 

Peter Ivanovich, like everyone else on such occasions, 
entered feeling uncertain what he would have to do. 
All he knew was that at such times it is always safe 
to cross oneself. But he was not quite sure whether one 
should make obeisances while doing so. He therefore 
adopted a middle course. On entering the room he 
began crossing himself and made a slight movement 
resembling a bow. At the same time, as far as the mo- 
tion of his head and arm allowed, he surveyed the room. 
Two young men — apparently nephews, one of whom 
was a high-school pupil — were leaving the room, cross- 
ing themselves as they did so. An old woman was stand- 
ing motionless, and a lady with strangely arched eye- 
brows was saying something to her in a whisper. A 
vigorous, resolute Church Reader, in a frock-coat, was 
reading something in a loud voice with an expression 
that precluded any contradiction. The butler's assistant, 
Gerasim, stepping lightly in front of Peter Ivanovich, 
was strewing something on the floor. Noticing this, 
Peter Ivanovich was immediately aware of a faint odour 
of a decomposing body. 

The last time he had called on Ivan Ilych, Peter 
Ivanovich had seen Gerasim in the study. Ivan Ilych 
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had been particularly fond of him and he was perform- 
ing the duty of a sick nurse. 

Peter Ivanovich continued to make the sign of the 
cross slightly inclining his head in an intermediate di- 
rection between the coffin, the Reader, and the icons 
on the table in a comer of the room. Afterwards, when 
it seemed to him that this movement of his arm in 
crossing himself had gone on too long, he stopped and 
began to look at the corpse. 

The dead man lay, as dead men always lie, in a 
specially heavy way, his rigid limbs sunk in the soft 
cushions of the coffin, with the head forever bowed on 
the pillow. His yellow waxen brow with bald patches 
over his sunken temples was thrust up in the way pecul- 
iar to the dead, the protruding nose seeming to press 
on the upper lip. He was much changed and had 
grown even thinner since Peter Ivanovich had last seen 
him, but, as is always the case with the dead, his face 
was handsomer and above all more dignified than when 
he was alive. The expression on the face said that what 
was necessary had been accomplished, and accom- 
plished rightly. Besides this there was in that expression 
a reproach and a warning to the living. This warning 
seemed to Peter Ivanovich out of place, or at least not 
applicable to him. He felt a certain discomfort and so 
he hurriedly crossed himself once more and turned and 
went out of the door — too hurriedly and too regardless 
of propriety, as he himself was aware. 

Schwartz was waiting for him in the adjoining room 
with legs spread wide apart and both hands toying with 
his top hat behind his back. The mere sight of that 
playful, well-groomed, and elegant figure refreshed 
Peter Ivanovich. He felt that Schwartz was above all 
these happenings and would not surrender to any de- 
pressing influences. His very look said that this inci- 
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dent of a church service for Ivan Ilych could not be a 
sufficient reason for infringing the order of the session 
— in other words, that it would certainly not prevent 
his unwrapping a new pack of cards and shuffling them 
that evening while a footman placed four fresh candles 
on the table: in fact, there was no reason for supposing 
that this incident would hinder their spending the eve- 
ning agreeably. Indeed he said this in a whisper as 
Peter Ivanovich passed him, proposing that they should 
meet for a game at Fedor Vasilievich s. But apparently 
Peter Ivanovich was not destined to play bridge that 
evening. Praskovya Fedorovna (a short, fat woman who 
despite all efforts to the contrary had continued to 
broaden steadily from her shoulders downwards and 
who had the same extraordinarily arched eyebrows as 
the lady who had been standing by the coffin), dressed 
all in black, her head covered with lace, came out of 
her own room with some other ladies, conducted them 
to the room where the dead body lay, and said: “The 
service will begin immediately. Please go in.” 

Schwartz, making an indefinite bow, stood still, evi- 
dently neither accepting nor declining this invitation. 
Praskovya Fedorovna recognizing Peter Ivanovich, 
sighed, went close up to him, took his hand, and said: “I 
know you were a true friend to Ivan Ilych . . . ,” and 
looked at him awaiting some suitable response. And 
Peter Ivanovich knew that, just as it had been the right 
thing to cross himself in that room, so what he had to do 
here was to press her hand, sigh, and say, “Believe me. 
. . .” So he did all this and as he did it felt that the 
desired result had been achieved: that both he and she 
were touched. 

“Come with me. I want to speak to you before it be- 
gins,” said the widow. “Give me your arm.” 

Peter Ivanovich gave her his arm and they went to 
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the inner rooms, passing Schwartz who winked at Peter 
Ivanovich compassionately. 

“That does for our bridge! Don’t object if we find 
another player. Perhaps you can cut in when you do 
escape,” said his playful look. 

Peter Ivanovich sighed still more deeply and de- 
spondently, and Praskovya Fedorovna pressed his arm 
gratefully. When they reached the drawing-room, up- 
holstered in pink cretonne and lighted by a dim lamp, 
they sat down at the table — she on a sofa and Peter 
Ivanovich on a low pouffe, the springs of which yielded 
spasmodically under his weight. Praskovya Fedorovna 
had been on the point of warning him to take another 
seat, but felt that such a warning was out of keeping 
with her present condition and so changed her mind. 
As he sat down on the pouffe Peter Ivanovich recalled 
how Ivan Ilych had arranged this room and had con- 
sulted him regarding this pink cretonn6 with green 
leaves. The whole room was full of furniture and knick- 
knacks, and on her way to the sofa the lace of the 
widow’s black shawl caught on the carved edge of the 
table. Peter Ivanovich rose to detach it, and the springs 
of the pouffe, relieved of his weight, rose also and gave 
him a push. The widow began detaching her shawl her- 
self, and Peter Ivanovich again sat down, suppressing 
the rebellious springs of the pouffe under him. But the 
widow had not quite freed herself and Peter ‘ Ivano- 
vich got up again, and again the pouffe rebelled and 
even creaked. When this was all over she took out a 
clean cambric handkerchief and began to weep. The 
episode with the shawl and the struggle with the pouffe 
had cooled Peter Ivanovich’s emotions and he sat there 
with a sullen look on his face. This awkward situation 
was interrupted by Sokolov, Ivan Ilych’s butler, who 
came to report that the plot in the cemetery that Pras- 
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kovya Fedorovna had chosen would cost two hundred 
rubles. She stopped weeping and, looking at Peter Ivan- 
ovich with the air of a victim, remarked in French that 
it was very hard for her. Peter Ivanovich made a silent 
gesture signifying his full conviction that it must indeed 
be so. 

“Please smoke,” she said in a magnanimous yet 
crushed voice, and turned to discuss with Sokolov the 
price of the plot for the grave. 

Peter Ivanovich while lighting his cigarette heard 
her inquiring very circumstantially into the price of 
different plots in the cemetery and finally decide which 
she would take. When that was done she gave instruc- 
tions about engaging the choir. Sokolov then left the 
room. 

“I look after everything myself,” she told Peter Ivan- 
ovich, shifting the albums that lay on the table; and 
noticing that the table was endangered by his cigarette- 
ash, she immediately passed him an ash-tray, saying as 
she did so: “I consider it an affectation to say that my 
grief prevents my attending to practical affairs. On the 
contrary, if anything can — I won’t say console me, but 
— distract me, it is seeing to everything concerning 
him.” She again took out her handkerchief as if pre- 
paring to cry, but suddenly, as if mastering her feeling, 
she shook herself and began to speak calmly. “But there 
is something I want to talk to you about.” 

Peter Ivanovich bowed, keeping control of the springs 
of the pouffe, which immediately began quivering under 
him. 

“He suffered terribly the last few days.” 

“Did he?” said Peter Ivanovich. 

Oh, terribly! He screamed unceasingly, not for 
minutes but for hours. For the last three days he 
screamed incessantly. It was unendurable. I cannot 
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understand how I bore it; you could hear him three 
rooms off. Oh, what I have suffered!” 

“Is it possible that he was conscious all that time?” 
asked Peter Ivanovich. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “To the last moment. He took 
leave of us a 'quarter of an hour before he died, and 
asked us to take Volodya away.” 

The thought of the sufferings of this man he had 
known so intimately, first as a merry little boy, then as 
a school-mate, and later as a grown-up colleague, sud- 
denly struck Peter Ivanovich with horror, despite an un- 
pleasant consciousness of his own and this woman's 
dissimulation. He again saw that brow, and that nose 
pressing down on the lip, and felt afraid for himself. 

“Three days of frightful suffering and then death! 
Why, that might suddenly, at any time, happen to me,” 
he thought, and for a moment felt terrified. But — he 
did not himself know how — the customary reflection at 
once occurred to him that this had happened to Ivan 
Ilych and not to him, and that it should not and could 
not happen to him, and that to think that it could would 
be yielding to depression which he ought not to do, as 
Schwartz's expression plainly showed. After which re- 
flection Peter Ivanovich felt reassured, and began to 
ask with interest about the details of Ivan Ilych's death, 
as though death was an accident natural to Ivan Ilych 
but certainly not to himself. 

After many details of the really dreadful physical 
sufferings Ivan Ilych had endured (which details he 
learnt only from the effect those sufferings had produced 
on Praskovya Fedorovna's nerves) the widow appar- 
ently found it necessary to get to business. 

“Oh, Peter Ivanovich, how hard it is! How terribly, 
terribly hard!” and she again began to weep. 
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Peter Ivanovich sighed and waited for her to finish 
blowing her nose. When she had done so he said, "Be- 
lieve me . . . ,” and she again began talking and 
brought out what was evidently her chief concern with 
him — namely, to question him as to how she could ob- 
tain a grant of money from the government on the oc- 
casion of her husbands death. She made it appear that 
she was asking Peter Ivanovichs advice about her pen- 
sion, but he soon saw that she already knew about that 
to the minutest detail, more even than he did himself. 
She knew how much could be got out of the govern- 
ment in consequence of her husband’s death, but 
wanted to find out whether she could not possibly ex- 
tract something more. Peter Ivanovich tried to think of 
some means of doing so, but after reflecting for a while 
and, out of propriety, condemning the government 
for its niggardliness, he said he thought that nothing 
more could be got. Then she sighed and evidently be- 
gan to devise means of getting rid of her visitor. 
Noticing this, he put out his cigarette, rose, pressed her 
hand, and went out into the anteroom. 

In the dining-room where the clock stood that Ivan 
Ilych had liked so much and had bought at an antique 
shop, Peter Ivanovich met a priest and a few acquaint- 
ances who had come to attend the service, and he recog- 
nized Ivan Ilych ’s daughter, a handsome young woman. 
She was in black and her slim figure appeared slimmer 
than ever. She had a gloomy, determined, almost angry 
expression, and bowed to Peter Ivanovich as though he 
were in some way to blame. Behind her, with the same 
offended look, stood a wealthy young man, an examin- 
ing magistrate, whom Peter Ivanovich also knew and 
who was her fianc6, as he had heard. He bowed mourn- 
fully to them and was about to pass into the death- 
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chamber, when from under the stairs appeared the figure 
of Ivan Ilych’s schoolboy son, who was extremely like 
his father. He seemed a little Ivan Ilych, such as Peter 
Ivanovich remembered when they studied law together. 
His tear-stained eyes had in them the look that is seen 
in the eyes of boys of thirteen or fourteen who are not 
pure-minded. When he saw Peter Ivanovich he scowled 
morosely and shame-facedly. Peter Ivanovich nodded to 
him and entered the death-chamber. The service began: 
candles, groans, incense, tears, and sobs. Peter Ivano- 
vich stood looking gloomily down at his feet. He did not 
look once at the dead man, did not yield to any de- 
pressing influence, and was one of the first to leave the 
room. There was no one in the anteroom, but Gerasim 
darted out of the dead man’s room, rummaged with his 
strong hands among the fur coats to find Peter Ivano- 
vich’s and helped him on with it. 

‘‘Well, friend Gerasim,” said Peter Ivanovich, so as 
to say something. “It’s a sad affair, isn’t it?” 

“It’s God’s will. We shall all come to it some day,” 
said Gerasim, displaying his teeth — the even, white 
teeth of a healthy peasant — and, like a man in the 
thick of urgent work, he briskly opened the front door, 
called the coachman, helped Peter Ivanovich into the 
sledge, and sprang back to the porch as if in readiness 
for what he had to do next. 

Peter Ivanovich found the fresh air particularly pleas- 
ant after the smell of incense, the dead body, and car- 
bolic acid. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the coachman. 

“It’s not too late even now. . . . I’ll call round on 
Fedor Vasilievich.” 

He accordingly drove there and found them just 
finishing the first rubber, so that it was quite convenient 
for him to cut in. 
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II 

Ivan Ilych’s life had been most simple and most 
ordinary and therefore most terrible. 

He had been a member of the Court of Justice, and 
died at the age of forty-five. His father had been an 
official who after serving in various ministries and de- 
partments in Petersburg had made the sort of career 
which brings men to positions from which by reason of 
their long service they cannot be dismissed, though 
they are obviously unfit to hold any responsible posi- 
tion, and for whom therefore posts are specially created, 
which though fictitious carry salaries of from six to ten 
thousand rubles that are not fictitious, and in receipt of 
which they live on to a great age. 

Such was th% Privy Councillor and superfluous mem- 
ber of various superfluous institutions, Ilya Epimovich 
Golovin. 

He had three sons, of whom Ivan Ilych was the 
second. The eldest son was following in his father’s 
footsteps only in another department, and was already 
approaching that stage in the service at which a similar 
sinecure would be reached. The third son was a failure. 
He had ruined his prospects in a number of positions 
and was now serving in the railway department. His 
father and brothers, and still more their wives, not 
merely disliked meeting him, but avoided remembering 
his existence unless compelled to do so. His sister had 
married Baron Greff, a Petersburg official of her father’s 
type. Ivan Ilych was le phenix de la famille as people 
said. He was neither as cold and formal as his elder 
brother nor as wild as the younger, but was a happy 
mean between them — an intelligent, polished, lively 
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and agreeable man. He had studied with his younger 
brother at the School of Law, but the latter had failed 
to complete the course and was expelled when he was 
in the fifth class. Ivan Ilych finished the course well. 
Even when he was at the School of Law he was just 
what he remained for the rest of his life: a capable, 
cheerful, good-natured, and sociable man, though strict 
in the fulfilment of what he considered to be his duty: 
and he considered his duty to be what was so considered 
by those in authority. Neither as a boy nor as a man 
was he a toady, but from early youth was by nature at- 
tracted to people of high station as a fly is drawn to 
the light, assimilating their ways and views of life and 
establishing friendly relations with them. All the en- 
thusiasms of childhood and youth passed without leav- 
ing much trace on him; he succumbed to sensuality, to 
vanity, and latterly among the highest classes to liberal- 
ism, but always within limits which his ^instinct unfail- 
ingly indicated to him as correct. 

At school he had done things which had formerly 
seemed to him very horrid and made him feel disgusted 
with himself when he did them; but when later on he 
saw that such actions were done by people of good 
position and that they did not regard them as wrong, he 
was able not exactly to regard them as right, but to 
forget about them entirely or not be at all troubled at 
remembering them. 

Having graduated from the School of Law and quali- 
fied for the tenth rank of the civil service, and having 
received money from his father for his equipment, Ivan 
Ilych ordered himself clothes at Scharmer’s, the fash- 
ionable tailor, hung a medallion inscribed respice finem 
on his watch-chain, took leave of his professor and the 
prince who was patron of the school, had a farewell 
dinner with his comrades at Donon’s first-class res- 
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taurant, and with his new and fashionable portmanteau, 
linen, clothes, shaving and other toilet appliances, and 
a travelling rug, all purchased at the best shops, he set 
off for one of the provinces where, through his father’s 
influence, he had been attached to the Governor as an 
official for special service. 

In the province Ivan Ilych soon arranged as easy 
and agreeable a position for himself as he had had at 
the School of Law. He performed his official tasks, made 
his career, and at the same time amused himself pleas- 
antly and decorously. Occasionally he paid official visits 
to country districts, where he behaved with dignity both 
to his superiors and inferiors, and performed the duties 
entrusted to him, which related chiefly to the sectarians, 
with an exactness and incorruptible honesty of which 
he could not but feel proud. 

In official matters, despite his youth and taste for 
frivolous gaiety, he was exceedingly reserved, punctili- 
ous, and even severe; but in society he was often 
amusing and witty, and always good-natured, correct 
in his manner, and bon enfant , as the governor and his 
wife — with whom he was like one of the family — 
used to say of him. 

In the provinces he had an affair with a lady who 
made advances to the elegant young lawyer, and there 
was also a milliner; and there were carousals with 
aides-de-camp who visited the district, and after-supper 
visits to a certain outlying street of doubtful reputation; 
and there was too some obsequiousness to his chief 
and even to his chief’s wife, but all this was done with 
such a tone of good breeding that no hard names could 
be applied to it. It all came under the heading of the 
French saying: “II faut que jeunesse se passe” It was 
all done with clean hands, in clean linen, with French 
phrases, and above all among people of the best society 
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and consequently with the approval of people of rank. 

So Ivan Ilych served for five years and then came a 
change in his official life. The new and reformed ju- 
dicial institutions were introduced, and new men were 
needed. Ivan Ilych became such a new man. He was 
offered the post of Examining Magistrate, and he ac- 
cepted it though the post was in another province and 
obliged him to give up the connexions he had formed 
and to make new ones. His friends met to give him a 
send-off; they had a group-photograph taken and pre- 
sented him with a silver cigarette-case, and he set off 
to his new post. 

As Examining Magistrate Ivan Ilych was just as 
comme il faut and decorous a man, inspiring general 
respect and capable of separating his official duties from 
his private life, as he had been when acting as an official 
on special service. His duties now as Examining Magis- 
trate were far more interesting and attractive than be- 
fore. In his former position it had been pleasant to wear 
an undress uniform made by Scharmer, and to pass 
through the crowd of petitioners and officials who were 
timorously awaiting an audience with the Governor, 
and who envied him as with free and easy gait he went 
straight into his chief s private room to have a cup of 
tea and a cigarette with him. But not many people had 
then been directly dependent on him — only police of- 
ficials and the sectarians when he went on special mis- 
sions — and he liked to treat them politely, almost as 
comrades, as if he were letting them feel that he who 
had the power to crush them was treating them in this 
simple, friendly way. There were then but few such 
people. But now, as an Examining Magistrate, Ivan 
Ilych felt that everyone without exception, even the 
most important and self-satisfied, was in his power, 
and that he need only write a few words on a sheet of 
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paper with a certain heading, and this or that important, 
self-satisfied person would be brought before him in 
the role of an accused person or a witness, and if he did 
not choose to allow him to sit down, would have to 
stand before him and answer his questions. Ivan Ilych 
never abused this power; he tried on the contrary to sof- 
ten its expression, but the consciousness of it and of the 
possibility of softening its effect, supplied the chief in- 
terest and attraction of his office. In his work itself, 
especially in his examinations, he very soon acquired a 
method of eliminating all considerations irrelevant to 
the legal aspect of the case, and reducing even the most 
complicated case to a form in which it would be pre- 
sented on paper only in its externals, completely exclud- 
ing his personal opinion of the matter, while above all 
observing every prescribed formality. The work was new 
and Ivan Ilych was one of the first men to apply the new 
Code of 1864. 1 

On taking up the post of Examining Magistrate in a 
new town, he made new acquaintances and connexions, 
placed himself on a new footing, and assumed a some- 
what different tone. He took up an attitude of rather 
dignified aloofness towards the provincial authorities, 
but picked out the best circle of legal gentlemen and 
wealthy gentry living in the town and assumed a tone 
of slight dissatisfaction with the government, of moder- 
ate liberalism, and of enlightened citizenship. At the 
same time, without at all altering the elegance of his 
toilet, he ceased shaving his chin and allowed his beard 
to grow as it pleased. 

Ivan Ilych settled down very pleasantly in this new 
town. The society there, which inclined towards op- 
position to the Governor, was friendly, his salary was 


1 The emancipation of the serfs in 1861 was followed by a thor- 
ough all-round reform of judicial proceedings. — A. M. 
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larger, and he began to play vint [a form of bridge], 
which he found added not a little to the pleasure of 
life, for he had a capacity for cards, played good- 
humouredly, and calculated rapidly and astutely, so that 
he usually won. 

After living there for two years he met his future 
wife, Praskovya Fedorovna Mikhel, who was the most 
attractive, clever, and brilliant girl of the set in which 
he moved, and among other amusements and relaxations 
from his labours as Examining Magistrate, Ivan Ilych 
established light and playful relations with her. 

While he had been an official on special service he 
had been accustomed to dance, but now as an Examin- 
ing Magistrate it was exceptional for him to do so. If 
he danced now, he did it as if to show that though he 
served under the reformed order of things, and had 
reached the fifth official rank, yet when it came to 
dancing he could do it better than most people. So at 
the end of an evening he sometimes danced with Pras- 
kovya Fedorovna, and it was chiefly during these dances 
that he captivated her. She fell in love with him. Ivan 
Ilych had at first no definite intention of marrying, but 
when the girl fell in love with him he said to himself: 
'‘Really, why shouldn’t I marry?” 

Praskovya Fedorovna came of a good family, was not 
bad looking, and had some little property. Ivan Ilych 
might have aspired to a more brilliant match, but even 
this was good. He had his salary, and she, he hoped, 
would have an equal income. She was well connected, 
and was a sweet, pretty, and thoroughly correct young 
woman. To say that Ivan Ilych married because he fell 
in love with Praskovya Fedorovna and found that she 
sympathized with his views of life would be as incor- 
rect as to say that he married because his social circle 
approved of the match. He was swayed by both these 
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considerations: the marriage gave him personal satisfac- 
tion, and at the same time it was considered the right 
thing by the most highly placed of his associates. 

So Ivan Ilych got married. 

The preparations for marriage and the beginning of 
married life, with its conjugal caresses, the new furni- 
ture, new crockery, and new linen, were very pleasant 
until his wife became pregnant — so that Ivan Ilych had 
begun to think that marriage would not impair the easy, 
agreeable, gay and always decorous character of his 
life, approved of by society and regarded by himself 
as natural, but would even improve it. But from the 
first months of his wife’s pregnancy, something new, 
unpleasant, depressing, and unseemly, and from which 
there was no way of escape, unexpectedly showed itself. 

His wife, without any reason — de gaiete de occur 
as Ivan Ilych expressed it to himself — began to disturb 
the pleasure and propriety of their life. She began to be 
jealous without any cause, expected him to devote his 
whole attention to her, found fault with everything, 
and made coarse and ill-mannered scenes. 

At first Ivan Ilych hoped to escape from the un- 
pleasantness of this state of affairs by the same easy 
and decorous relation to life that had served him here- 
tofore: he tried to ignore his wife’s disagreeable moods, 
continued to live in his usual easy and pleasant way, 
invited friends to his house for a game of cards, and 
also tried going out to his club or spending his evenings 
with friends. But one day his wife began upbraiding 
him so vigorously, using such coarse words, and con- 
tinued to abuse him every time he did not fulfil her 
demands, so resolutely and with such evident determina- 
tion not to give way till he submitted — that is, till he 
stayed at home and was bored just as she was — that 
he became alarmed. He now realized that matrimony — 
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at any rate with Praskovya Fedorovna — was not always 
conducive to the pleasures and amenities of life but 
on the contrary often infringed both comfort and pro- 
priety, and that he must therefore entrench himself 
against such infringement. And Ivan Ilych began to 
seek for means of doing so. His official duties were the 
one thing that imposed upon Praskovya Fedorovna, and 
by means of his official work and the duties attached to 
it he began struggling with his wife to secure his own 
independence. 

With the birth of their child, the attempts to feed 
it and the various failures in doing so, and with the real 
and imaginary illnesses of mother and child, in which 
Ivan Ilych’s sympathy was demanded but about which 
he understood nothing, the need of securing for himself 
an existence outside his family life became still more 
imperative. 

As his wife grew more irritable and exacting and Ivan 
Ilych transferred the centre of gravity of his life more 
and more to his official work, so did he grow to like 
his work better and became more ambitious than before. 

Very soon, within a year of his wedding, Ivan Ilych 
had realized that marriage, though it may add some 
comforts to life, is in fact a very intricate and difficult 
affair towards which in order to perform one's duty, 
that is, to lead a decorous life approved of by society, 
one must adopt a definite attitude just as towards ones 
official duties. 

And Ivan Ilych evolved such an attitude towards 
married life. He only required of it those conveniences 
— dinner at home, housewife, and bed — which it could 
give him, and above all that propriety of external forms 
required by public opinion. For the rest he looked for 
light-hearted pleasure and propriety, and was very 
thankful when he found them, but if he met with an- 
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tagonism and querulousness he at once retired into his 
separate fenced-off world of official duties, where he 
found satisfaction. 

Ivan Ilych was esteemed a good official, and after 
three years was made Assistant Public Prosecutor. His 
new duties, their importance, the possibility of indicting 
and imprisoning anyone he chose, the publicity his 
speeches received, and the success he had in all these 
things, made his work still more attractive. 

More children came. His wife became more and 
more querulous and ill-tempered, but the attitude Ivan 
Ilych had adopted towards his home life rendered him 
almost impervious to her grumbling. 

After seven years’ service in that town he was trans- 
ferred to another province as Public Prosecutor. They 
moved, but were short of money and his wife did not 
like the place they moved to. Though the salary was 
higher the cost of living was greater, besides which two 
of their children died and family life became still more 
unpleasant for him. 

Praskovya Fedgrovna blamed her husband for every 
inconvenience they encountered in their new home. 
Most of the conversations between husband and wife, 
especially as to the children’s education, led to topics 
which recalled former disputes, and those disputes were 
apt to flare up again at any moment. There remained 
only those rare periods of amorousness which still came 
to them at times but did not last long. These were islets 
at which they anchored for a while and then again set 
out upon that ocean of veiled hostility which showed 
itself in their aloofness from one another. This aloof- 
ness might have grieved Ivan Ilych had he considered 
that it ought not to exist, but he now regarded the posi- 
tion as normal, and even made it the goal at which he 
aimed in family life. His aim was to free himself more 
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and more from those unpleasantnesses and to give them 
a semblance of harmlessness and propriety. He attained 
this by spending less and less time with his family, and 
when obliged to be at home he tried to safeguard his 
position by the presence of outsiders. The chief thing 
however was that he had his official duties. The whole 
interest of his life now centred in the official world and 
that interest absorbed him. The consciousness of his 
power, being able to ruin anybody he wished to ruin, 
the importance, even the external dignity of his entry 
into court, or meetings with his subordinates, his suc- 
cess with superiors and inferiors, and above all his 
masterly handling of cases, of which he was conscious 
— all this gave him pleasure and filled his life, together 
with chats with his colleagues, dinners, and bridge. So 
that on the whole Ivan Ilych’s life continued to flow as 
he considered it should do — pleasantly and properly. 

So things continued for another seven years. His eld- 
est daughter was already sixteen, another child had died, 
and only one son was left, a schoolboy and a subject of 
dissension. Ivan Ilych wanted to put him in the School 
of Law, but to spite him Praskovya Fedorovna entered 
him at the High School. The daughter had been edu- 
cated at home and had turned out well: the boy did 
not learn badly either. 


Ill 

So Ivan Ilych lived for seventeen years after his mar- 
riage. He was already a Public Prosecutor of long 
standing, and had declined several proposed transfers 
while awaiting a more desirable post, when an unan- 
ticipated and unpleasant occurrence quite upset the 
peaceful course of his life. He was expecting to be of- 
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fered the post of Presiding Judge in a university town, 
but Happe somehow came to the front and obtained 
the appointment instead. Ivan Ilych became irritable, 
reproached Happe, and quarrelled both with him and 
with his immediate superiors — who became colder to 
him and again passed him over when other appoint- 
ments were made. 

This was in 1880, the hardest year of Ivan Ilvch’s 
life. It was then that it became evident on the one hand 
that his salary was insufficient for them to live on, and 
on the other that he had been forgotten, and not only 
this, but that what was for him the greatest and most 
cruel injustice appeared to others a quite ordinary occur- 
rence. Even his father did not consider it his duty to help 
him. Ivan Ilych felt himself abandoned by everyone, 
and that they regarded his position with a salary of 
3,500 rubles [about £.350] as quite normal and even 
fortunate. He alone knew that with the consciousness 
of the injustices done him, with his wife’s incessant 
na gg in g> an d with the debts he had contracted by liv- 
ing beyond his means, his position was far from normal. 

In order to save money that summer he obtained 
leave of absence and went with his wife to live in the 
country at her brother’s place. 

In the country, without his work, he experienced 
ennui for the first time in his life, and not only ennui 
but intolerable depression, and he decided that it was 
impossible to go on living like that, and that it was 
necessary to take energetic measures. 

Having passed a sleepless night pacing up and down 
the veranda, he decided to go to Petersburg and bestir 
himself, in order to punish those who had failed to ap- 
preciate him and to get transferred to another ministry. 

Next day, despite many protests from his wife and 
her brother, he started for Petersburg with the sole ob- 
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ject of obtaining a post with a salary of five thousand 
rubles a year. He was no longer bent on any particular 
department, or tendency, or kind of activity. All he now 
wanted was an appointment to another post with a 
salary of five thousand rubles, either in the administra- 
tion, in the banks, with the railways, in one of the Em- 
press Marya’s Institutions, or even in the customs — but 
it had to carry with it a salary of five thousand rubles 
and be in a ministry other than that in which they had 
failed to appreciate him. 

And this quest of Ivan Ilych's was crowned with re- 
markable and unexpected success. At Kursk an acquaint- 
ance of his, F. I. Ilyin, got into the first-class carriage, 
sat down beside Ivan Ilych, and told him of a telegram 
just received by the Governor of Kursk announcing that 
a change was about to take place in the ministry: Peter 
Ivanovich was to be superseded by Ivan Semenovich. 

The proposed change, apart from its significance for 
Russia, had a special significance for Ivan Ilych, because 
by bringing forward a new man, Peter Petrovich, and 
consequently his friend Zachar Ivanovich, it was highly 
favourable for Ivan Ilych, since Zachar Ivanovich was 
a friend and colleague of his. 

In Moscow this news was confirmed, and on reaching 
Petersburg Ivan Ilych found Zachar Ivanovich and re- 
ceived a definite promise of an appointment in his 
former Department of Justice. 

A week later he telegraphed to his wife: “Zachar in 
Miller's place. I shall receive appointment on presenta- 
tion of report.” 

Thanks to this change of personnel, Ivan Ilych had 
unexpectedly obtained an appointment in his former 
ministry which placed him two stages above his former 
colleagues besides giving him five thousand rubles 
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salary and three thousand five hundred rubles for ex- 
penses connected with his removal. All his ill humour 
towards his former enemies and the whole department 
vanished, and Ivan Ilych was completely happy. 

He returned to the country more cheerful and con- 
tented than he had been for a long lime. Praskovya 
Fedorovna also cheered up and a truce was arranged 
between them. Ivan Ilych told of how he had been feted 
by everybody in Petersburg, how all those who had 
been his enemies were put to shame and now fawned 
on him, how envious they were of his appointment, 
and how much everybody in Petersburg had liked him. 

Praskovya Fedorovna listened to all this and appeared 
to believe it. She did not contradict anything, but only 
made plans for their life in the town to which they were 
going. Ivan Ilych saw with delight that these plans 
were his plans, that he and his wife agreed, and that, 
after a stumble, his life was regaining its due and 
natural character of pleasant lightheartedness and de- 
corum. 

Ivan Ilych had come back for a short time only, for 
he had to take up his new duties on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. Moreover, he needed time to settle into the 
new place, to move all his belongings from the province, 
and to buy and order many additional things: in a word, 
to make such arrangements as he had resolved on, which 
were almost exactly what Praskovya Fedorovna too had 
decided on. 

Now that everything had happened so fortunately, 
and that he and his wife were at one in their aims and 
moreover saw so little of one another, they got on to- 
gether better than they had done since the first years of 
marriage. Ivan Ilych had thought of taking his family 
away with him at once, but the insistence of his wife’s 
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brother and her sister-in-law, who had suddenly become 
particularly amiable and friendly to him and his family, 
induced him to depart alone. 

So he departed, and the cheerful state of mind in- 
duced by his success and by the harmony between his 
wife and himself, the one intensifying the other, did 
not leave him. He found a delightful house, just the 
thing both he and his wife had dreamt of. Spacious, 
lofty reception rooms in the old style, a convenient and 
dignified study, rooms for his wife and daughter, a 
study for his son — it might have been specially built 
for them. Ivan Ilych himself superintended the ar- 
rangements, chose the wall-papers, supplemented the 
furniture (preferably with antiques which he considered 
particularly comme il faut)> and supervised the uphol- 
stering. Everything progressed and progressed and ap- 
proached the ideal he had set himself: even when things 
were only half completed they exceeded his expecta- 
tions. He saw what a refined and elegant character, 
free from vulgarity, it would all have when it was ready. 
On falling asleep he pictured to himself how the recep- 
tion-room would look. Looking at the yet unfinished 
drawing-room he could see the fireplace, the screen, the 
what-not, the little chairs dotted here and there, the 
dishes and plates on the walls, and the bronzes, as they 
would be when everything was in place. He was pleased 
by the thought of how his wife and daughter, who 
shared his taste in this matter, would be impressed by it. 
They were certainly not expecting as much. He had 
been particularly successful in finding, and buying 
cheaply, antiques which gave a particularly aristocratic 
character to the whole place. But in his letters he inten- 
tionally understated everything in order to be able to 
surprise them. All this so absorbed him that his new 
duties — though he liked his official work — interested 
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him less than he had expected. Sometimes he even had 
moments of absent-mindedness during the court ses- 
sions, and would consider whether he should have 
straight or curved cornices for his curtains. He was so 
interested in it all that he often did tilings himself, re- 
arranging the furniture, or rehanging the curtains. Once 
when mounting a step-ladder to show the upholsterer, 
who did not understand, how he wanted the hangings 
draped, he made a false step and slipped, but being 
a strong and agile man he clung on and only knocked 
his side against the knob of the window frame. The 
bruised place was painful but the pain soon passed, and 
he felt particularly bright and well just then. He wrote: 

“I feel fifteen years younger.” He thought he would 
have everything ready by September, but it dragged 
on till mid-October. But the result was charming not 
only in his eyes but to everyone who saw it. 

In reality it was just what is usually seen in the 
houses of people of moderate means who want to appear 
rich, and therefore succeed only in resembling others 
like themselves: there were damasks, dark wood, plants, 
rugs, and dull and polished bronzes — all the things 
people of a certain class have in order to resemble other 
people of that class. His house was so like the others 
that it would never have been noticed, but to him it 
all seemed to be quite exceptional. He was very happy 
when he met his family at the station and brought them 
to the newly furnished house all lit up, where a footman 
in a white tie opened the door into the hall decorated 
with plants, and when they went on into the drawing- 
room and the study uttering exclamations of delight. 
He conducted them everywhere, drank in their praises 
eagerly, and beamed with pleasure. At tea that evening, 
when Praskovya Fedorovna among other things asked 
him about his fall, he laughed, and showed them how . 
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he had gone flying and had frightened the upholsterer. 

“It's a good thing I’m a bit of an athlete. Another 
man might have been killed, but I merely knocked 
myself, just here; it hurts when it’s touched, but it’s 
passing off already — it’s only a bruise.” 

So they began living in their new home — in which, 
as always happens, when they got thoroughly settled 
in they found they were just one room short — and with 
the increased income, which as always was just a little 
(some five hundred rubles) too little, but it was all very 
nice. 

Things went particularly well at first, before every- 
thing was finally arranged and while something had 
still to be done: this thing bought, that thing ordered, 
another thing moved, and something else adjusted. 
Though there were some disputes between husband and 
wife, they were both so well satisfied and had so much 
to do that it all passed off without any serious quarrels. 
When nothing was left to arrange it became rather dull 
and something seemed to be lacking, but they were 
then making acquaintances, forming habits, and life 
was growing fuller. 

Ivan Ilych spent his mornings at the law court and 
came home to dinner, and at first he was generally in 
a good humour, though he occasionally became irritable 
just on account of his house. (Every spot on the table- 
cloth or the upholstery, and every broken window-blind 
string, irritated him. He had devoted so much trouble 
to arranging it all that every disturbance of it distressed 
him.) But on the whole his life ran its course as he be- 
lieved life should do: easily, pleasantly, and decorously. 

He got up at nine, drank his coffee, read the paper, 
and then put on his undress uniform and went to the 
law courts. There the harness in which he worked had 
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already been stretched to fit him and he donned it with- 
out a hitch: petitioners, inquiries at the chancery, 
the chancery itself, and the sittings public and ad- 
ministrative. In all this the thing was to exclude 
everything fresh and vital, which always disturbs the 
regular course of official business, and to admit only 
official relations with people, and then only on official 
grounds. A man would come, for instance, wanting 
some information. Ivan Ilych, as one in whose sphere 
the matter did not lie, would have nothing to do with 
him: but if the man had some business with him in his 
official capacity, something that could be expressed on 
officially stamped paper, he would do everything, posi- 
tively everything he could within the limits of such re- 
lations, and in doing so would maintain the semblance 
of friendly human relations, that is, would observe the 
courtesies of life. As soon as the official relations ended, 
so did everything else. Ivan Ilych possessed this capacity 
to separate his real life from the official side of affairs 
and not mix the two, in the highest degree, and by long 
practice and natural aptitude had brought it to such 
a pitch that sometimes in the manner of a virtuoso, he 
would even allow himself to let the human and official 
relations mingle. He let himself do this just because he 
felt that he could at any time he chose resume the 
strictly official attitude again and drop the human 
relation. And he did it all easily, pleasantly, correctly, 
and even artistically. In the intervals between the ses- 
sions he smoked, drank tea, chatted a little about poli- 
tics, a little about general topics, a little about cards, 
but most of all about official appointments. Tired, but 
with the feelings of a virtuoso — one of the first violins 
who has played his part in an orchestra with precision 
— he would return home to find that his wife and 
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daughter had been out paying calls, or had a visitor, 
and that his son had been to school, had done his 
homework with his tutor, and was duly learning what 
is taught at High Schools. Everything was as it should 
be. After dinner, if they had no visitors, Ivan Ilych 
sometimes read a book that was being much discussed 
at the time, and in the evening settled down to work, 
that is, read official papers, compared the depositions 
of witnesses, and noted paragraphs of the Code applying 
to them. This was neither dull nor amusing. It was dull 
when he might have been playing bridge, but if no 
bridge was available it was at any rate better than 
doing nothing or sitting with his wife. Ivan Ilych's chief 
pleasure was giving little dinners to which he invited 
men and women of good social position, and just as his 
drawing-room resembled all other drawing-rooms so 
did his enjoyable little parties resemble all other such 
parties. 

Once they even gave a dance. Ivan Ilych enjoyed it 
and everything went off well, except that it led to a 
violent quarrel with his wife about the cakes and sweets. 
Praskovya Fedorovna had made her own plans, but 
Ivan Ilych insisted on getting everything from an ex- 
pensive confectioner and ordered too many cakes, and 
the quarrel occurred because some of those cakes were 
left over and the confectioner's bill came to forty-five 
rubles. It was a great and disagreeable quarrel. Pras- 
kovya Fedorovna called him “a fool and an imbecile, 
and he clutched at his head and made angry allusions to 
divorce. 

But the dance itself had been enjoyable. The best 
people were there, and Ivan Ilych had danced with 
Princess Trufonova, a sister of the distinguished founder 
of the Society “Bear My Burden.” 
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The pleasures connected with his work were pleasures 
of ambition; his social pleasures were those of vanity; 
but Ivan Ilychs greatest pleasure was playing bridge. 
He acknowledged that whatever disagreeable incident 
happened in his life, the pleasure that beamed like a 
ray of light above everything else was to sit down to 
bridge with good players, not noisy partners, and of 
course to four-handed bridge (with five players it was 
annoying to have to stand out, though one pretended 
not to mind), to play a clever and serious game (when 
the cards allowed it) and then to have supper and drink 
a glass of wine. After a game of bridge, especially if he 
had won a little (to win a large sum was unpleasant), 
Ivan Ilych went to bed in specially good humour. 

So they lived. They formed a circle of acquaintances 
among the best people and were visited by people of 
importance and by young folks. In their views as to 
their acquaintances, husband, wife and daughter were 
entirely agreed, and tacitly and unanimously kept at 
arm’s length and shook off the various shabby friends 
and relations who, with much show of affection, gushed 
into the drawing-room with its Japanese plates on the 
walls. Soon these shabby friends ceased to obtrude 
themselves and only the best people remained in the 
Golovins’ set. 

Young men made up to Lisa, and Petrischhev, an 
Examining Magistrate and Dmitri Ivanovich Petrish- 
chev’s son and sole heir, began to be so attentive to her 
that Ivan Ilych had already spoken to Praskovya Fed- 
orovna about it, and considered whether they should 
not arrange a party for them, or get up some private 
theatricals. 

So they lived, and all went well, without change, and 
life flowed pleasantly. ■ 
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• 

They were all in good health. It could not be called 
ill health if Ivan Ilych sometimes said that he had a 
queer taste in his mouth and felt some discomfort in 
his left side. 

But this discomfort increased and, though not exactly 
painful, grew into a sense of pressure in his side accom- 
panied by ill humour. And his irritability became worse 
and worse and began to mar the agreeable, easy, and 
correct life that had established itself in the Golovin 
family. Quarrels between husband and wife became 
more and more frequent, and soon the ease and amenity 
disappeared and even the decorum was barely main- 
tained. Scenes again became frequent, and very few of 
those islets remained on which husband and wife could 
meet without an explosion. Praskovya Fedorovna now 
had good reason to say that her husband’s temper was 
trying. With characteristic exaggeration she said he had 
always had a dreadful temper, and that it had needed 
all her good nature to put up with it for twenty years. 
It was true that now the quarrels were started by him. 
His bursts of temper always came just before dinner, 
often just as he began to eat his soup. Sometimes he 
noticed that a plate or dish was chipped, or the food was 
not right, or his son put his elbow on the table, or his 
daughter’s hair was not done as he liked it, and for all 
this he blamed Praskovya Fedorovna. At first she re- 
torted and said disagreeable things to him, but once or 
twice he fell into such a rage at the beginning of dinner 
that she realized it was due to some physical derange- 
ment brought on by taking food, and so she restrained 
herself and did not answer, but only hurried to get the 
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dinner over. She regarded this self-restraint as highly 
praiseworthy. Having come to the conclusion that her 
husband had a dreadful temper and made her life mis- 
erable, she began to feel sorry for herself, and the 
more she pitied herself the more she hated her hus- 
band. She began to wish he would die; yet she did not 
want him to die because then his salary would cease. 
And this irritated her against him still more. She con- 
sidered herself dreadfully unhappy just because not 
even his death could save her, and though she con- 
cealed her exasperation, that hidden exasperation of 
hers increased his irritation also. 

After one scene in which Ivan Ilych had been par- 
ticularly unfair and after which he had said in explana- 
tion that he certainly was irritable but that it was due 
to his not being well, she said that if he was ill it should 
be attended to, and insisted on his going to see a cele- 
brated doctor. 

He went. Everything took place as he had expected 
and as it always does. There was the usual waiting 
and the important air assumed by the doctor, with 
which he was so familiar (resembling that which he 
himself assumed in court), and the sounding and lis- 
tening, and the questions which called for answers that 
were foregone conclusions and were evidently unneces- 
sary, and the look of importance which implied that “if 
only you put yourself in our hands we will arrange every- 
thing — we know indubitably how it has to be done, al- 
ways in the same way for everybody alike.” It was all 
just as it was in the law courts. The doctor put on just 
the same air towards him as he himself put on towards 
an accused person. 

The doctor said that so-and-so indicated that there 
was so-and-so inside the patient, but if the investiga- 
tion of so-and-so did not confirm this, then he must as- 
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sume that and that. If he assumed that and that, 
then . . . and so on. To Ivan Ilych only one question 
was important: was his case serious or not? But the doc- 
tor ignored that inappropriate question. From his point 
of view it was not the one under consideration; the real 
question was to decide between a floating kidney, 
chronic catarrh, or appendicitis. It was not a question 
of Ivan Ilych’s life or death, but one between a floating 
kidney and appendicitis. And that question the doctor 
solved brilliantly, as it seemed to Ivan Ilych, in favour 
of the appendix, with the reservation that should an 
examination of the urine give fresh indications the mat- 
ter would be reconsidered. All this was just what Ivan 
Ilych had himself brilliantly accomplished a thousand 
times in dealing with men on trial. The doctor summed 
up just as brilliantly, looking over his spectacles tri- 
umphantly and even gaily at the accused. From the 
doctor’s summing up Ivan Ilych concluded that things 
were bad, but that for the doctor, and perhaps for every- 
body else, it was a matter of indifference, though for 
him it was bad. And this conclusion struck him pain- 
fully, arousing in him a great feeling of pity for himself 
and of bitterness towards the doctor’s indifference to a 
matter of such importance. 

He said nothing of this, but rose, placed the doctor s 
fee on the table, and remarked with a sigh: “We sick 
people probably often put inappropriate questions. But 
tell me, in general, is this complaint dangerous, or 
not? ...” 

The doctor looked at him sternly over his spectacles 
with one eye, as if to say: "Prisoner, if you will not 
keep to the questions put to you, I shall be obliged to 
have you removed from the court. 

"I have already told you what I consider necessary 
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and proper. The analysis may show something more.” 
And the doctor bowed. 

Ivan Ilych went out slowly, seated himself discon- 
solately in his sledge, and drove home. All the way home 
he was going over what the doctor had said, trying to 
translate those complicated, obscure, scientific phrases 
into plain language and find in them an answer to the 
question: “Is my condition bad? Is it very bad? Or is 
there as yet nothing much wrong?” And it seemed to him 
that the meaning of what the doctor had said was that 
it was very bad. Everything in the streets seemed de- 
pressing. The cab-men, the houses, the passers-by, and 
the shops, were dismal. His ache, this dull gnawing ache 
that never ceased for a moment, seemed to have ac- 
quired a new and more serious significance from the 
doctors dubious remarks. Ivan Ilych now watched it 
with a new and oppressive feeling. 

He reached home and began to tell his wife about it. 
She listened, but in the middle of his account his daugh- 
ter came in with her hat on, ready to go out with her 
mother. She sat down reluctantly to listen to this 
tedious story, but could not stand it long, and her 
mother too did not hear him to the end. 

Well, I am very glad,” she said. “Mind now to take 
your medicine regularly. Give me the prescription and 
1 11 send Gerasim to the chemist's.” And she went to get 
ready to go out. 

While she was in the room Ivan Ilych had hardly 
taken time to breathe, but he sighed deeply when she 
left it. 

“Well,” he thought, “perhaps it isn't so bad after all.” 

He began taking his medicine and following the doc- 
tor s directions, which had been altered after the exam- 
ination of the urine. But then it happened that there 
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was a contradiction between the indications drawn from 
the examination of the urine and the symptoms that 
showed themselves. It turned out that what was hap- 
pening differed from what the doctor had told him, 
and that he had either forgotten, or blundered, or hid- 
den something from him. He could not, however, be 
blamed for that, and Ivan Ilych still obeyed his orders 
implicitly and at first derived some comfort from doing 
so. 

From the time of his visit to the doctor, Ivan Ilych's 
chief occupation was the exact fulfilment of the doctor's 
instructions regarding hygiene and the taking of medi- 
cine, and the observation of his pain and his excretions. 
His chief interests came to be peoples ailments and 
peoples health. When sickness, deaths, or recoveries, 
were mentioned in his presence, especially when the 
illness resembled his own, he listened with agitation 
which he tried to hide, asked questions, and applied 
what he heard to his own case. 

The pain did not grow less, but Ivan Ilych made 
efforts to force himself to think that he was better. And 
he could do this so long as nothing agitated him. But 
as soon as he had any unpleasantness with his wife, any 
lack of success in his official work, or held bad cards at 
bridge, he was at once acutely sensible of his disease. 
He had formerly borne such mischances, hoping soon 
to adjust what was wrong, to master it and attain suc- 
cess, or make a grand slam. But now every mischance 
upset him and plunged him into despair. He would say 
to himself: “There now, just as I was beginning to get 
better and the medicine had begun to take effect, comes 
this accursed misfortune, or unpleasantness. . . And 
he was furious with the mishap, or with the people 
who were causing the unpleasantness and killing him, 
for he felt that this fury was killing him but could not 
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restrain it. One would have thought that it should have 
been clear to him that this exasperation with circum- 
stances and people aggravated his illness, and that he 
ought therefore to ignore unpleasant occurrences. But 
he drew the very opposite conclusion: he said that he 
needed peace, and he watched for everything that 
might disturb it and became irritable at the slightest in- 
fringement of it His condition was rendered worse by 
the fact that he read medical books and consulted doc- 
tors. The progress of his disease was so gradual that he 
could deceive himself when comparing one day with 
another — the difference was so slight But when he 
consulted the doctors it seemed to him that he was get- 
ting worse, and. even very, rapidly. Yet despite this he 
was continually consulting them. 

That month he went to see another celebrity, who 
told him almost the same as the first had done but put 
his questions rather differently, and the interview with 
this celebrity only increased Ivan Ilych s doubts and 
fears. A friend of a friend of his, a very good doctor, 
diagnosed his illness again quite differently from the 
others, and though he predicted recovery, his questions 
and suppositions bewildered Ivan Ilych still more and 
increased his doubts. A homoeopathist diagnosed the 
disease in yet another way, and prescribed medicine 
which Ivan Ilych took secretly for a week. But after a 
week, not feeling any improvement and having lost con- 
fidence both in the former doctor’s treatment and in this 
one s, he became still more despondent. One day a lady 
acquaintance mentioned a cure effected by a wonder- 
working icon. Ivan Ilych caught himself listening at- 
tentively and beginning to believe that it had occurred. 
This incident alarmed him. “Has my mind really weak- 
ened to such an extent?” he asked himself. “Nonsense! 
Its all rubbish. I mustn’t give way to nervous fears but 
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having chosen a doctor must keep strictly to his treat- 
ment. That is what I will do. Now it’s all settled. I wont 
think about it, but will follow the treatment seriously till 
summer, and then we shall see. From now there must 
be no more of this wavering!” This was easy to say but 
impossible to carry out. The pain in his side oppressed 
him and seemed to grow worse and more incessant, 
while the taste in his mouth grew stranger and stranger. 
It seemed to him that his breath had a disgusting smell, 
and he was conscious of a loss of appetite and strength. 
There was no deceiving himself: something terrible, 
new, and more important than anything before in his 
life, was taking place within him of which he alone was 
aware. Those about him did. not understand or would 
not understand it, but thought everything in the world 
was going on as usual. That tormented Ivan Ilych more 
than anything. He saw that his household, especially 
his wife and daughter who were in a perfect whirl of 
visiting, did not understand anything of it and were 
annoyed that he was so depressed and so exacting, as if 
he were to blame for it. Though they tried to disguise it 
he saw that he was an obstacle in their path, and that 
his wife had adopted a definite line in regard to his ill- 
ness and kept to it regardless of anything he said or 
did Her attitude was this: “You know,” she would say 
to her friends, “Ivan Ilych can’t do as other people do, 
and keep to the treatment prescribed for him. One day 
he’ll take his drops and keep strictly to his diet and go 
to bed in good time, but the next day unless I watch 
him he’ll suddenly forget his medicine, eat sturgeon — 
which is forbidden — and sit up playing cards dll one 
o’clock in the morning.” 

“Oh, come, when was that?” Ivan Ilych would ask 
in vexadon. “Only once at Peter Ivanovichs/' 

“And yesterday with Shebek.” 
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“Well, even if I hadn't stayed up, this pain would 
have kept me awake." 

“Be that as it may you'll never get well like that, but 
will always make us wretched." 

Praskovya Fedorovna's attitude to Ivan Ilych's ill- 
ness, as she expressed it both to others and to him, was 
that it was his own fault and was another of the annoy- 
ances he caused her. Ivan Ilych felt that this opinion 
escaped her involuntarily — but that did not make it 
easier for him. 

At- the law courts too, Ivan Ilych noticed, or thought 
he noticed, a strange attitude towards himself. It some- 
times seemed to him that people were watching him in- 
quisitively as a man whose place might soon be vacant. 
Then again, his friends would suddenly begin to chaff 
him in a friendly way about his low spirits, as if the 
awful, horrible, and unheard-of thing that was going 
on within him, incessantly gnawing at him and irre- 
sistibly drawing him away, was a very agreeable sub- 
ject for jests. Schwartz in particular irritated him by his 
jocularity, vivacity, and savoir-faire, which reminded 
him of what he himself had been ten years ago. 

Friends came to make up a set and they sat down 
to cards. They dealt, bending the new cards to soften 
them, and he sorted the diamonds in his hand and found 
he had seven. His partner said ‘No trumps' and sup- 
ported him with two diamonds. What more could be 
wished for? It ought to be jolly and lively. They would 
make a grand slam. But suddenly Ivan Ilych was con- 
scious of that gnawing pain, that taste in his mouth, and 
it seemed ridiculous that in such circumstances he should 
be pleased to make a grand slam. 

He looked at his partner Mikhail Mikhaylovich, who 
rapped the table with his strong hand and instead of 
snatching up the tricks pushed the cards courteously 
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and indulgently towards Ivan Ilych that he might have 
the pleasure of gathering them up without the trouble 
of stretching out his hand for them. “Does he think I am 
too weak to stretch out my arm?” thought Ivan Ilych, 
and forgetting what he was doing he over-trumped his 
partner, missing the grand slam by three tricks. And 
what was most awful of all was that he saw how upset 
Mikhail Mikhaylovich was about it but did not himself 
care. And it was dreadful to realize why he did not 
care. 

They all saw that he was suffering, and said: “We can 
stop if you are tired. Take a rest.” Lie down? No, he 
was not at all tired, and he finished the rubber. All 
were gloomy and silent. Ivan Ilych felt that he had 
diffused this gloom over them and could not dispel it. 
They had supper and went away, and Ivan Ilych was 
left alone with the consciousness that his life was 
poisoned and was poisoning the lives of others, and 
that this poison did not weaken but penetrated more 
and more deeply into his whole being. 

With this consciousness, and with physical pain be- 
sides the terror, he must go to bed, often to lie awake 
the greater part of the night. Next morning he had to 
get up again, dress, go to the law courts, speak, and 
write; or if he did not go out, spend at home those 
twenty-four hours a day each of which was a torture. 
And he had to live thus all alone on the brink of an 
abyss, with no one who understood or pitied him. 


v 

So one month passed and then another. Just before the 
New Year his brother-in-law came to town and stayed 
at their house. Ivan Ilych was at the law courts and 
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Praskovya Fedorovna had gone shopping. When Ivan 
Ilych came home and entered his study he found his 
brotherTn-law there — a healthy, florid man — unpack- 
ing his portmanteau himself. He raised his head on 
hearing Ivan Ilych’s footsteps and looked up at him 
for a moment without a word. That stare told Ivan 
Ilych everything. His brother-in-law opened his mouth 
to utter an exclamation of surprise but checked himself, 
and that action confirmed it all. 

“I have changed, eh?” 

“Yes, there is a change.” 

And after that, try as he would to get his brother-in- 
law to return to the subject of his looks, the latter would 
say nothing about it. Praskovya Fedorovna came home 
and her brother went out to her. Ivan Ilych locked the 
door and began to examine himself in the glass, first full 
face, then in profile. He took up a portrait of himself 
taken with his wife, and compared it with what he saw 
in the glass. The change in him was immense. Then he 
bared his arms to the elbow, looked at them, drew the 
sleeves down again, sat down on an ottoman, and grew 
blacker than night. 

“No, no, this won’t do!” he said to himself, and 
jumped up, went to the table, took up some law papers 
and began to read them, but could not continue. He 
unlocked the door and went into the reception-room. 
The door leading to the drawing-room was shut. He ap- 
proached it on tiptoe and listened. 

“No, you are exaggerating!” Praskovya Fedorovna was 
saying. 

“Exaggerating! Don’t you see it? Why, he’s a dead 
man! Look at his eyes — there’s no light in them. But 
what is it that is wrong with him?” 

“No one knows. Nikolaevich [that was another doc- 
tor] said something, but I don’t know what. And Lesh- 
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chetitsky [this was the celebrated specialist] said quite 
the contrary. . . /’ 

Ivan Ilych walked away, went to his own room, lay 
down, and began musing: “The kidney, a floating 
kidney/’ He recalled all the doctors had told him of how 
it detached itself and swayed about. And by an effort 
of imagination he tried to catch that kidney and arrest 
it and support it. So little was needed for this, it seemed 
to him. “No, I’ll go to see Peter Ivanovich again.” [That 
was the friend whose friend was a doctor.] He rang, 
ordered the carriage, and got ready to go. 

“Where are you going, Jean?” asked his wife, with 
a specially sad and exceptionally kind look. 

This exceptionally kind look irritated him. He looked 
morosely at her. 

“I must go to see Peter Ivanovich.” 

He went to see Peter Ivanovich, and together they 
went to see his friend, the doctor. He was in, and Ivan 
Ilych had a long talk with him. 

Reviewing the anatomical and physiological details 
of what in the doctor’s opinion was going on inside him, 
he understood it all. 

There was something, a small thing, in the vermi- 
form appendix. It might all come right. Only stimulate 
the energy of one organ and check the activity of an- 
other, then absorption would take place and everything 
would come right. He got home rather late for dinner, 
ate his dinner, and conversed cheerfully, but could not 
for a long time bring himself to go back to work in his 
room. At last, however, he went to his study and did 
what was necessary, but the consciousness that he had 
put something aside — an important, intimate matter 
which he would revert to when his work was done — 
never left him. When he had finished his work he re- 
membered that this intimate matter was the thought of 
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his vermiform appendix. But he did not give himself 
up to it, and went to the drawing-room for tea. There 
were callers there, including the Examining Magistrate 
who was a desirable match for his daughter, and they 
were conversing, playing the piano, and singing. Ivan 
Ilych, as Praskovya Fedorovna remarked, spent that 
evening more cheerfully than usual, but he never for 
a moment forgot that he had postponed the important 
matter of the appendix. At eleven o’clock he said good- 
night and went to his bedroom. Since his illness he had 
slept alone in a small room next to his study. He un- 
dressed and took up a novel by Zola, but instead of read- 
ing it he fell into thought, and in his imagination that 
desired improvement in the vermiform appendix oc- 
curred. There was the absorption and evacuation and 
the re-establishment of normal activity. “Yes, that’s it!” 
he said to himself. “One need only assist nature, that’s 
all.” He remembered his medicine, rose, took it, and lay 
down on his back watching for the beneficent action 
of the medicine and for it to lessen the pain. “I need 
only take it regularly and avoid all injurious influences. 

I am already feeling better, much better.” He began 
touching his side: it was not painful to the touch. “There, 

I really don’t feel it. It’s much better already.” He put 
out the light and turned on his side. ... “The ap- 
pendix is getting better, absorption is occurring.” Sud- 
denly he felt the old, familiar, dull, gnawing pain, stub- 
born and serious. There was the same familiar loath- 
some taste in his mouth. His heart sank and he felt 
dazed. “My God! My God!” he muttered. “Again, again! 
And it will never cease.” And suddenly the matter 
presented itself in a quite different aspect. “Vermiform / 
appendix! Kidney!” he said to himself. “It’s not a ques- 
tion of appendix or kidney, but of life and . . . death. 
Yes, life was there and now it is going, going and I can- 
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not stop it. Yes. Why deceive myself? Isn’t it obvious 
to everyone but me that I’m dying, and that its only 
a question of weeks, days ... it may happen this 
moment. There was light and now there is darkness. 

I was here and now I’m going there! Where?” A chill 
came over him, his breathing ceased, and he felt only 
the throbbing of his heart. 

“When I am not, what will there be? There will be 
nothing. Then where shall I be when I am no more? Can 
this be dying? No, I don’t want to!” He jumped up and 
tried to light the candle, felt for it with trembling 
hands, dropped candle and candlestick on the floor, 
and fell back on his pillow. 

“What’s the use? It makes no difference,” he said to 
himself, staring with wide-open eyes into the darkness. 
“Death. Yes, death. And none of them know or wish 
to know it, and they have no pity for me. Now they are 
playing.” (He heard through the door the distant sound 
of a song and its accompaniment.) “Its all the same to 
them, but they will die too! Fools! I first, and they later, 
but it will be the same for them. And now they are 
merry . . . the beasts!” 

Anger choked him and he was agonizingly, unbear- 
ably miserable. “It is impossible that all men have been 
doomed to suffer this awful horror!” He raised himself. 

“Something must be wrong. I must calm myself— 
must think it all over from the beginning.” And he again 
began thinking. “Yes, the beginning of my illness: I 
knocked my side, but I was still quite well that day and 
the next. It hurt a little, then rather more. I saw the 
doctors, then followed despondency and anguish, more 
doctors, and I drew nearer to the abyss. My strength 
grew less and I kept coming nearer and nearer, and 
now I have wasted away and there is no light in my 
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eyes. I think of the appendix — but this is death! I think 
of mending the appendix, and all the while here is 
death! Can it really be death?” Again terror seized him 
and he gasped for breath. He leant down and began 
feeling for the matches, pressing with his elbow on the 
stand beside the bed. It was in his way and hurt him, 
he grew furious with it, pressed on it still harder, and 
upset it. Breathless and in despair he fell on his back, 
expecting death to come immediately. 

Meanwhile the visitors were leaving. Praskovya 
Fedorovna was seeing them off. She heard something 
fall and came in. 

“What has happened?” 

“Nothing. I knocked it over accidentally.” 

She went out and returned with a candle. He lay 
there panting heavily, like a man who has run a thousand 
yards, and stared upwards at her with a fixed look. 

“What is it, Jean?” 


“No . . . o . . . thing. I upset it.” (“Why speak of 
it? She won’t understand,” he thought.) 

And in truth she did not understand. She picked up 
the stand, lit his candle, and hurried away to see 
another visitor off. When she came back he still lay 
on his back, looking upwards. 

“What is it? Do you feel worse?” 

“Yes.” 


She shook her head and sat down. 

“Do you know, Jean, I think we must ask Leshchetit- 
sky to come and see you here.” 

This meant calling in the famous specialist, regardless 
of expense. He smiled malignantly and said “No.” She 
remained a little longer and then went up to him and 
kissed his forehead. 

While she was kissing him he hated her from the 
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bottom of his soul and with difficulty refrained from 

pushing her away. 

“Good-night. Please God you’ll sleep.” 

“Yes.” 


VI 

Ivan Ilych saw that he was dying, and he was in 
continual despair. 

In the depth of his heart he knew he was dying, but 
not only was he not accustomed to the thought, he 
simply did not and could not grasp it. 

The syllogism he had learnt from Kiezewetter’s 
Logic: “Caius is a man, men are mortal, therefore Caius 
is mortal,” had always seemed to him correct as applied 
to Caius, but certainly not as applied to himself. That 
Caius — man in the abstract — was mortal, was perfectly 
correct, but he was not Caius, not an abstract man, but 
a creature quite quite separate from all others. He had 
been little Vanya, with a mamma and a .papa, with 
Mitya and Volodya, with the toys, a coachman and a 
nurse, afterwards with Katenka and with all the joys, 
griefs, and delights of childhood, boyhood, and youth. 
What did Caius know of the smell of that striped leather 
ball Vanya had been so fond of? Had Caius kissed his 
mothers hand like that, and did the silk of her dress 
rustle so for Caius? Had he rioted like that at school 
when the pastry was bad? Had Caius been in love like 
that? Could Caius preside at a session as he did? “Caius 
really was mortal, and it was right for him to die; but 
for me, little Vanya, Ivan Ilych, with all my thoughts 
and emotions, it’s altogether a different matter. It cannot 
be that I ought to die. That would be too terrible." 

Such was his feeling. 
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“If I had to die like Caius I should have known it 
was so. An inner voice would have told me so, but there 
was nothing of the sort in me and I and all my friends 
felt that our case was quite different from that of Caius. 
And now here it is!” he said to himself. “It can't be. It's 
impossible! But here it is. How is this? How is one to 
understand it?” 

He could not understand it, and tried to drive this 
false, incorrect, morbid thought away and to replace it 
by other proper and healthy thoughts. But that thought, 
and not the thought only but the reality itself, seemed 
to come and confront him. 

And to replace that thought he called up a succession 
of others, hoping to find in them some support. He tried 
to get back into the former current of thoughts that 
had once screened the thought of death from him. But 
strange to say, all that had formerly shut off, hidden, 
and destroyed, his consciousness of death, no longer had 
that effect. Ivan Ilych now spent most of his time in 
attempting to re-establish that old current. He would 
say to himself: “I will take up my duties again — after 
all I used to live by them.” And banishing all doubts 
he would go to the law courts, enter into conversation 
with his colleagues, and sit carelessly as was his wont, 
scanning the crowd with a thoughtful look and leaning 
both his emaciated arms on the arms of his oak chair; 
bending over as usual to a colleague and drawing his 
papers nearer he would interchange whispers with him, 
and then suddenly raising his eyes and sitting erect 
would pronounce certain words and open the proceed- 
ings. But suddenly in the midst of those proceedings 
the pain in his side, regardless of the stage the pro- 
ceedings had reached, would begin its own gnawing 
work. Ivan Ilych would turn his attention to it and try 
to drive the thought of it away, but without success. 
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It would come and stand before him and look at him, 
and he would be petrified and the light would die out 
of his eyes, and he would again begin asking himself 
whether It alone was true. And his colleagues and sub- 
ordinates would see with surprise and distress that he, 
the brilliant and subtle judge, was becoming confused 
and making mistakes. He would shake himself, try to 
pull himself together, manage somehow to bring the 
sitting to a close, and return home with the sorrowful 
consciousness that his judicial labours could not as for- 
merly hide from him what he wanted them to hide, and 
could not deliver him from It. And what was worst of 
all was that It drew his attention to itself not in order 
to make him take some action but only that he should 
look at It , look it straight in the face: look at it and with- 
out doing anything, suffer inexpressibly. 

And to save himself from this condition Ivan Ilych 
looked for consolations — new screens — and new screens 
were found and for a while seemed to save him, but 
then they immediately fell to pieces or rather became 
transparent, as if It penetrated them and nothing could 
veil It. 

In these latter days he would go into the drawing- 
room he had arranged — that drawing-room where he 
had fallen and for the sake of which (how bitterly 
ridiculous it seemed) he had sacrificed his life — for he 
knew that his illness originated with that knock. He 
would enter and see that something had scratched the 
polished table. He would look for the cause of this and 
find that it was the bronze ornamentation of an album, 
that had got bent. He would take up the expensive 
album which he had lovingly arranged, and feel vexed 
with his daughter and her friends for their untidiness — 
for the album was torn here and there and some of the 
photographs turned upside down. He would put it 
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carefully in order and bend the ornamentation back into 
position. Then it would occur to him to place all those 
things in another corner of the room, near the plants. 
He would call the footman, but his daughter or wife 
would come to help him. They would not agree, and 
his wife would contradict him, and he would dispute 
and grow angry. But that was all right, for then he did 
not think about It. It was invisible. 

But then, when he was moving something himself, 
his wife would say: “Let the servants do it. v You will 
hurt yourself again.” And suddenly It would flash 
through the screen and he would see it. It was just a 
flash, and he hoped it would disappear, but he would 
involuntarily pay attention to his side. “It sits there as 
before, gnawing just the same!” And he could no longer 
forget It y but could distinctly see it looking at him from 
behind the flowers. “What is it all for?” 

“It really is so I lost my life over that curtain as I 
might have done when storming a fort. Is that possible? 
How terrible and how stupid. It can’t be true! It can’t, 
but it is.” 

He would go to his study, lie down, and again be 
alone with It: face to face with It. And nothing could 
be done with It except to look at it and shudder. 


vn 

How it happened it is impossible to say because it 
came about step by step, unnoticed, but in the third 
month of Ivan Ilych’s illness, his wife, his daughter, 
his son, his acquaintances, the doctors, the servants, 
and above all he himself, were aware that the whole 
interest he had for other people was whether he would 
soon vacate his place, and at last release the living from 
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the discomfort caused by his presence and be himself 
released from his sufferings. 

He slept less and less. He was given opium and 
hypodermic injections of morphine, but this did not 
relieve him. The dull depression he experienced in a 
somnolent condition at first gave him a little relief, but 
only as something new; afterwards it became as dis- 
tressing as the pain itself or even more so. 

Special foods were prepared for him by the doctors' 
orders, but all those foods became increasingly dis- 
tasteful and disgusting to him. 

For his excretions also special arrangements had to 
be made, and this was a torment to him every time — 
a torment from the uncleanliness, the unseemliness, and 
the smell, and from knowing that another person had 
to take part in it. 

But just through this most unpleasant matter, Ivan 
Ilych obtained comfort. Gerasim, the butler's young 
assistant, always came in to carry the tilings out. Gerasim 
was a clean, fresh peasant lad, grown stout on town 
food and always cheerful and bright. At first the sight 
of him, in his clean Russian peasant costume, engaged 
on that disgusting task embarrassed Ivan Ilych. 

Once when he got up from the commode too weak to 
draw up his trousers, he dropped into a soft armchair 
and looked with horror at his bare, enfeebled thighs 
with the muscles so sharply marked on them. 

Gerasim with a firm light tread, his heavy boots 
emitting a pleasant smell of tar and fresh winter air, 
came in wearing a clean Hessian apron, the sleeves of 
his print shirt tucked up over his strong bare young 
arms; and refraining from looking at his sick master out 
of consideration for his feelings, and restraining the 
joy of life that beamed from his face, he went up to the 
commode. 
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“Gerasim!” said Ivan Ilych in a weak voice. 

Gerasim started, evidently afraid he might have com- 
mitted some blunder, and with a rapid movement turned 
his fresh, kind, simple young face which just showed 
the first downy signs of a beard. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“That must be very unpleasant for you. You must 
forgive me. I am helpless.” 

“Oh, why, sir,” and Gerasim's eyes beamed and he 
showed his glistening white teeth, “what’s a little 
trouble? It’s a case of illness with you, sir.” 

And his deft strong hands did their accustomed task, 
and he went out of the room stepping lightly. Five 
minutes later he as lightly returned. 

Ivan Ilych was still sitting in the same position in the 
armchair. 

“Gerasim,” he said when the latter had replaced the 
freshly-washed utensil. “Please come here and help me.” 
Gerasim went up to him. “Lift me up. It is hard for 
me to get up, and I have sent Dmitri away.” 

Gerasim went up to him, grasped his master with 
his strong arms deftly but gently, in the same way that 
he stepped — lifted him, supported him with one hand, 
and with the other drew up his trousers and would have 
set him down again, but Ivan Ilych asked to be led to 
the sofa. Gerasim, without an effort and without ap- 
parent pressure, led him, almost lifting him, to the sofa 
and placed him on it. 

“Thank you. How easily and well you do it all!” 

Gerasim smiled again and turned to leave the room. 
But Ivan Jlych felt his presence such a comfort that 
he did not want to let him go. 

“One thing more, please move up that chair. No, the 
other one — under my feet. It is easier for me when my 
feet are raised.” 
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Gerasim brought the chair, set it down gently in 
place, and raised Ivan Ilych’s legs on to it. It seemed to 
Ivan Ilych that he felt better while Gerasim was holding 
up his legs. 

“It’s better when my legs are higher,” he said. “Place 
that cushion under them.” 

Gerasim did so. He again lifted the legs and placed 
them, and again Ivan Ilych felt better while Gerasim 
held his legs. When he set them down Ivan Ilych 
fancied he felt worse. 

“Gerasim,” he said, “are you busy now?” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Gerasim, who had learnt from 
the townsfolk how to speak to gentlefolk. 

“What have you still to do?” 

“What have I to do? I’ve done everything except 
chopping the logs for to-morrow.” 

“Then hold my legs up a bit higher, can you?” 

“Of course I can. Why not?” And Gerasim raised his 
masters legs higher and Ivan Ilych thought that in that 
position he did not feel any pain at all. 

“And how about the logs?” 

“Don’t trouble about that, sir. There’s plenty of time.” 

Ivan Ilych told Gerasim to sit down and hold his legs, 
and began to talk to him. And strange to say it seemed 
to him that he felt better while Gerasim held his legs up. 

After that Ivan Ilych would sometimes call Gerasim 
and get him to hold his legs on his shoulders, and he 
liked talking to him. Gerasim did it all easily, willingly, 
simply, and with a good nature that touched Ivan Ilych. 
Health, strength, and vitality in other people were 
offensive to him, but Gerasim’s strength and vitality did 
not mortify but soothed him. 

What tormented Ivan Ilych most was the deception, 
the lie, which for some reason they all accepted, that 
he was not dying but was simply ill, and that he only 
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need keep quiet and undergo a treatment and then 
something very good would result. He however knew 
that do what they would nothing would come of it, 
only still more agonizing suffering and death. This de- 
ception tortured him — their not wishing to admit what 
they all knew and what he knew, but wanting to lie to 
him concerning his terrible condition, and wishing and 
forcing him to participate in that lie. Those lies — lies 
enacted over him on the eve of his death and destined 
to degrade this awful, solemn act to the level of their 
visitings, their curtains, their sturgeon for dinner — were 
a terrible agony for Ivan Ilych. And strangely enough, 
many times when they were going through their antics 
over him he had been within a hairbreadth of calling 
out to them: “Stop lying! You know and I know that I 
am dying. Then at least stop lying about it!” But he had 
never had the spirit to do it. The awful, terrible act of 
his dying was, he could see, reduced by those about 
him to the level of a casual, unpleasant, and almost in- 
decorous incident (as if someone entered a drawing- 
room diffusing an unpleasant odour) and this was done 
by that very decorum which he had served all his life 
long. He saw that no one felt for him, because no one 
even wished to grasp his position. Only Gerasim recog- 
nized it and pitied him. And so Ivan Ilych felt at ease 
only with him. He felt comforted when Gerasim sup- 
ported his legs (sometimes all night long) and refused 
to go to bed, saying: “Don’t you worry, Ivan Ilych. I’ll 
get sleep enough later on,” or when he suddenly became 
familiar and exclaimed: “If you weren’t sick it would 
be another matter, but as it is, why should I grudge a 
little trouble?” Gerasim alone did not lie; everything 
showed that he alone understood the facts of the case 
and did not consider it necessary to disguise them, but 
simply felt sorry for his emaciated and enfeebled master. 
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Once when Ivan Ilych was sending him away he even 
said straight out: ‘We shall all of us die, so why should 
I grudge a little trouble?” — expressing the fact that he 
did not think his work burdensome, because he was 
doing it for a dying man and hoped someone would do 
the same for him when his time came. 

Apart from this lying, or because of it, what most 
tormented Ivan Ilych was that no one pitied him as he 
wished to be pitied. At certain moments after prolonged 
suffering he wished most of all (though he would have 
been ashamed to confess it) for someone to pity him as 
a sick child is pitied. He longed to be petted and com- 
forted. He knew he was an important functionary, that 
he had a beard turning grey, and that therefore what 
he longed for was impossible, but still he longed for it. 
And in Gerasim's attitude towards him there was some- 
thing akin to what he wished for, and so that attitude 
comforted him. Ivan Ilych wanted to weep, wanted to 
be petted and cried over, and then his colleague Shebek 
would come, and instead of weeping and being petted, 
Ivan Ilych would assume a serious, severe, and profound 
air, and by force of habit would express his opinion on 
a decision of the Court of Cassation and would stub- 
bornly insist on that view. This falsity around him and 
within him did more than anything else to poison his 
last days. 


viu 

It was morning. He knew it was morning because 
Gerasim had gone, and Peter the footman had come 
and put out the candles, drawn back one of the cur- 
tains, and begun quietly to- tidy up. Whether it was 
morning or evening, Friday or Sunday, made no dif- 
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ference, it was all just the same: the gnawing, unmiti- 
gated, agonizing pain, never ceasing for an instant, the 
consciousness of life inexorably waning but not yet 
extinguished, the approach of that ever dreaded and 
hateful Death which was the only reality, and always 
the same falsity. What were days, weeks, hours, in 
such a case? 

“Will you have some tea, sir?” 

“He wants things to be regular, and wishes the 
gentlefolk to drink tea in the morning,” thought Ivan 
Ilych, and only said “No.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to move onto the sofa, sir?” 

“He wants to tidy up the room, and I'm in the way. 
I am uncleanliness and disorder,” he thought, and said 
only: 

“No, leave me alone.” 

The man went on bustling about. Ivan Ilych stretched 
out his hand. Peter came up, ready to help. 

“What is it, sir?” 

“My watch.” 

Peter took the watch which was close at hand and 
gave it to his master. 

“Half-past eight. Are they up?” 

“No sir, except Vladimir Ivanich” (the son) “who has 
gone to school. Praskovya Fedorovna ordered me to 
wake her if you asked for her. Shall I do so?” 

“No, there’s no need to.” “Perhaps I’d better have 
some tea,” he thought, and added aloud: “Yes, bring 
me some tea.” 

Peter went to the door but Ivan Ilych dreaded being 
left alone. “How can I keep him here? Oh yes, my 
medicine.” “Peter, give me my medicine.” “Why not? 
Perhaps it may still do me some good.” He took a spoon- 
ful and swallowed it. “No, it won’t help. It’s all tom- 
foolery, all deception,” he decided as soon as he became 
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aware of the familiar, sickly, hopeless taste. “No, I can’t 
believe in it any longer. But the pain, why this pain? 
If it would only cease just for a moment!” And he 
moaned. Peter turned towards him. “It’s all right. Go 
and fetch me some tea.” 

Peter went out. Left alone Ivan Ilvch groaned not so 
much with pain, terrible though that was, as from 
mental anguish. Always and for ever the same, always 
these endless days and nights. If only it would come 
quicker! If only what would come quicker? Death, 
darkness? . . . No, no! Anything rather than death! 

When Peter returned with the tea on a tray, Ivan 
Ilych stared at him for a time in perplexity, not realiz- 
ing who and what he was. Peter was disconcerted by 
that look and his embarrassment brought Ivan Ilych 
to himself. 

“Oh, tea! All right, put it down. Only help me to 
wash and put on a clean shirt.” 

And Ivan Ilych began to wash. With pauses for rest, 
he washed his hands and then his face, cleaned his 
teeth, brushed his hair, and looked in the glass. He was 
terrified by what he saw, especially by the limp way 
in which his hair clung to his pallid forehead. 

While his shirt was being changed he knew that he 
would be still more frightened at the sight of his body, 
so he avoided looking at it. Finally he was ready. He 
drew on a dressing-gown, wrapped himself in a plaid, 
and sat down in the armchair to take his tea. For a 
moment he felt refreshed, but as soon as he began to 
drink the tea he was again aware of the same taste, 
and the pain also returned. He finished it with an effort, 
and then lay down stretching out his legs, and dismissed 
Peter. 

Always the same. Now a spark of hope flashes up, 
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then a sea of despair rages, and always pain; always 
pain, always despair, and always the same. When alone 
he had a dreadful and distressing desire to call some- 
one, but he knew beforehand that with others present 
it would be still worse. “Another dose of morphine — 
to lose consciousness. I will tell him, the doctor, that he 
must think of something else. It’s impossible, impos- 
sible, to go on like this.” 

An hour and another pass like that. But now there is 
a ring at the door bell. Perhaps it’s the doctor? It is. 
He comes in fresh, hearty, plump, and cheerful, with 
that look on his face that seems to say: “There now, 
you’re in a panic about something, but we’ll arrange 
it all for you directly!” The doctor knows this expression 
is out of place here, but he has put it on once for all 
and can’t take it off — like a man who has put on a. 
frock-coat in the morning to pay a round of calls. 

The doctor rubs his hands vigorously and reassuringly. 

“Brr! How cold it is! There’s such a sharp frost; just 
let me warm myself!” he says, as if it were only a matter 
of waiting till he was warm, and then he would put 
everything right. 

“Well now, how are you?” 

Ivan Ilych feels that the doctor would like to say: 
“Well,' how are our affairs?” but that even he feels that 
this would not do, and says instead: “What sort of a 
night have you had?” 

Ivan Ilych looks at him as much as to say: “Are you 
really never ashamed of lying?” But the doctor does not 
wish to understand this question, and Ivan Ilych says: 
“Just as terrible as ever. The pain never leaves me and 
never subsides. If only something . . .” 

“Yes, you sick people are always like that. . . . 
There, now I think I am warm enough. Even Praskovya 
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Fedorovna, who is so particular, could find no fault 
with my temperature. Well, now I can say good-morn- 
ing, ” and the doctor presses his patient’s hand. 

Then, dropping his former playfulness, he begins with 
a most serious face to examine the patient, feeling his 
pulse and taking his temperature, and then begins the 
sounding and auscultation. 

Ivan Ilych knows quite well and definitely that all this 
is nonsense and pure deception, but when the doctor, 
getting down on his knee, leans over him, putting his 
ear first higher then lower, and performs various gym- 
nastic movements over him with a significant expression 
on his face, Ivan Ilych submits to it all as he used to 
submit to the speeches of the lawyers, though he knew 
very well that they were all lying and why they were 
lying. 

The doctor, kneeling on the sofa, is still sounding him 
when Praskovya Fedorovna’s silk dress rustles at. the 
door and she is heard scolding Peter for not having let 
her know of the doctor’s arrival. 

She comes in, kisses her husband, and at once pro- 
ceeds to prove that she has been up a long time already, 
and only owing to a misunderstanding failed to be there 
when the doctor arrived. 

Ivan Ilych looks at her, scans her all over, sets against 
her the whiteness and plumpness and cleanness of her 
hands and neck, the gloss of her hair, and the sparkle 
of her vivacious eyes. He hates her with his whole soul. 
And the thrill of hatred he feels for her makes him 
suffer from her touch. 

Her attitude towards him and his disease is still the 
same. Just as the doctor had adopted a certain relation 
to his patient which he could not abandon, so had she 
formed one towards him — that he was not doing some- 
thing he ought to do and was himself to blame, and that 
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she reproached him lovingly for this — and she could 
not now change that attitude. 

“You see he doesn’t listen to me and doesn’t take his 
medicine at the proper time. And above all he lies in a 
position that is no doubt bad for him — with his legs up.” 

She described how he made Gerasim hold his legs up. 

The doctor smiled with a contemptuous affability 
that said: “What’s to be done? These sick people do 
have foolish fancies of that kind, but we must forgive 
them.” 

When the examination was over the doctor looked at 
his watch, and then Praskovya Fedorovna announced to 
Ivan Ilych that it was of course as he pleased, but she 
had sent to-day for a celebrated specialist who would 
examine him and have a consultation with Michael 
Danilovich (their regular doctor). 

“Please don’t raise any objections. I am doing this for 
my own sake,” she said ironically, letting it be felt 
that she was doing it all for his sake and only said this 
to leave him no right to refuse. He remained silent, 
knitting his brows. He felt that he was so surrounded 
and involved in a mesh of falsity that it was hard to 
unravel anything. 

Everything she did for him was entirely for her own 
sake, and she told him she was doing for herself what 
she actually was doing for herself, as if that was so 
incredible that he must understand the opposite. 

At half-past eleven the celebrated specialist arrived. 
Again the sounding began and the significant conversa- 
tions in his presence and in another room, about the 
kidneys and the appendix, and the questions and an- 
swers, with such an air of importance that again, instead 
of the real question of life and death which now alone 
confronted him, the question arose of the kidney and 
appendix which were not behaving as they ought to 
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and would now be attacked by Michael Danilovich and 
the specialist and forced to amend their ways. 

The celebrated specialist took leave of him with a 
serious though not hopeless look, and in reply to the 
timid question Ivan Ilych, with eyes glistening with 
fear and hope, put to him as to whether there was a 
chance of recovery, said that he could not vouch for it 
but there was a possibility. The look of hope with which 
Ivan Ilych watched the doctor out was so pathetic that 
Praskovya Fedorovna, seeing it, even wept as she left 
the room to hand the doctor his fee. 

The gleam of hope kindled by the doctor’s en- 
couragement did not last long. The same room, the 
same pictures, curtains, wall-paper, medicine bottles, 
were all there, and the same aching suffering body, and 
Ivan Ilych began to moan. They gave him a subcuta- 
neous injection and he sank into oblivion. 

It was twilight when he came to. They brought him 
his dinner and he swallowed some beef tea with diffi- 
culty, and then everything was the same again and night 
was coming on. 

After dinner, at seven o’clock, Praskovya Fedorovna 
came into the room in evening dress, her full bosom 
pushed up by her corset, and with traces of powder 
on her face. She had reminded him in the morning that 
they were going to the theatre. Sarah Bernhardt was 
visiting the town and they had a box, which he had 
insisted on their taking. Now he had forgotten about it 
and her toilet offended him, but he concealed his vexa- 
tion when he remembered that he had himself insisted 
on their securing a box and going because it would be 
an instructive and aesthetic pleasure for the children. 

Praskovya Fedorovna came in, self-satisfied but yet 
with a rather guilty air. She sat down and asked how 
he was but, as he saw, only for the sake of asking and 
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not in order to learn about it, knowing that there was 
nothing to learn — and then went on to what she really 
wanted to say: that she would not on any account have 
gone but that the box had been taken and Helen and 
their daughter were going, as well as Petrishchev (the 
Examining Magistrate, their daughter’s fiance) and that 
it was out of the question to let them go alone; but that 
she would have much preferred to sit with him for a 
while; and he must be sure to follow the doctor’s orders 
while she was away. 

“Oh, and Fedor Petrovich” (the fiance) “would like 
to come in. May he? And Lisa?” 

“All right.” 

Their daughter came in in full evening dress, her 
fresh young flesh exposed (making a show of that very 
flesh which in his own case caused so much suffering), 
strong, healthy, evidently in love, and impatient with 
illness, suffering, and death, because they interfered with 
her happiness. 

Fedor Petrovich came in too, in evening dress, his 
hair curled a la Capoul , a tight stiff collar round his long 
sinewy neck, an enormous white shirtfront and narrow 
black trousers tightly stretched over his strong thighs. 
He had one white glove tightly drawn on, and was hold- 
ing his opera-hat in his hand. 

Following him the schoolboy crept in unnoticed, in 
a new uniform, poor little fellow, and wearing gloves. 
Terribly dark shadows showed under his eyes, the mean- 
ing of which Ivan Ilych knew well. 

His son had always seemed pathetic to him, and now 
it was dreadful to see the boy's frightened look of pity. 
It seemed to Ivan Ilych that Vasya was the only one 
besides Gerasim who understood and pitied him. 

They all sat down and again asked how he was. A 
silence followed. Lisa asked her mother about the opera- 
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glasses, and there was an altercation between mother 
and daughter as to who had taken them and where they 
had been put. This occasioned some unpleasantness. 

Fedor Petrovich inquired of Ivan Ilych whether he 
had ever seen Sarah Bernhardt. Ivan Ilych did not at 
first catch the question, but then replied: “No, have 
you seen her before?” 

“Yes, in Adrienne Lecouvreur ” 

Praskovya Fedorovna mentioned some roles in which 
Sarah Bernhardt was particularly good. Her daughter 
disagreed. Conversation sprang up as to the elegance 
and realism of her acting — the sort of conversation that 
is always repeated and is always the same. 

In the midst of the conversation Fedor Petrovich 
glanced at Ivan Ilych and became silent. The others also 
looked at him and grew silent. Ivan Ilych was staring 
with glittering eyes straight before him, evidently in- 
dignant with them. This had to be rectified, but it was 
impossible to do so. The silence had to be broken, but 
for a time no one dared to break it and they all became 
afraid that the conventional deception would suddenly 
become obvious and the truth become plain to all. Lisa 
was the first to pluck up courage and break that silence, 
but by trying to hide what everybody was feeling, she 
betrayed it. 

“Well, if we are going it’s time to start,” she said, 
looking at her watch, a present from her father, and 
with a faint and significant smile at Fedor Petrovich 
relating to something known only to them. She got up 
with a rustle of her dress. 

They all rose, said good-night, and went away. 

When they had gone it seemed to Ivan Ilych that he 
felt better; the falsity had gone with them. But the pain 
remained — that same pain and that same fear that 
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made everything monotonously alike, nothing harder 
and nothing easier. Everything was worse. 

Again minute followed minute and hour followed 
hour. Everything remained the same and there was no 
cessation. And the inevitable end of it all became more 
and more terrible. 

“Yes, send Gerasim here/’ he replied to a question 
Peter asked. 


ix 

His wife returned late at night. She came in on tip- 
toe, but he heard her, opened his eyes, and made haste 
to close them again. She wished to send Gerasim away 
and to sit with him herself, but he opened his eyes and 
said: “No, go away.” 

“Are you in great pain?” 

“Always the same.” 

“Take some opium.” 

He agreed and took some. She went away. 

Till about three in the morning he was in a state of 
stupefied misery. It seemed to him that he and his pain 
were being thrust into a narrow, deep black sack, but 
though they were pushed further and further in they 
could not be pushed to the bottom. And this, terrible 
enough in itself, was accompanied by suffering. He was 
frightened yet wanted to fall through the sack, he 
stru ggl e( l but yet co-operated. And suddenly he broke 
through, fell, and regained consciousness. Gerasim was 
sitting at the foot of the bed dozing quietly and pa- 
tiently, while he himself lay with his emaciated stock- 
inged legs resting on Gerasims shoulders; the same 
shaded candle was there and the same unceasing pain. 
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“Go away, Gerasim/' he whispered. 

“Its all right, sir. I’ll stay a while.” 

“No. Go away.” 

He removed his legs from Gerasim’s shoulders, turned 
sideways onto his arm, and felt sorry for himself. He 
only waited till Gerasim had gone into the next room and 
then restrained himself no longer but wept like a child. 
He wept on account of his helplessness, his terrible 
loneliness, the cruelty of man, the cruelty of God, and 
the absence of God. 

“Why hast Thou done all this? Why hast Thou 
brought me here? Why, why dost Thou torment me so 
terribly?” 

He did not expect an answer and yet wept because 
there was no answer and could be none. The pain again 
grew more acute, but he did not stir and did not call. 
He said to himself: “Go on! Strike me! But what is it 
for? What have I done to Thee? What is it for?” 

Then he grew quiet and not only ceased weeping but 
even held his breath and became all attention. It was 
as though he were listening not to an audible voice but 
to the voice of his soul, to the current of thoughts aris- 
ing within him. 

“What is it you want?” was the first clear conception 
capable of expression in words, that he heard. 

“What do you want? What do you want?” he repeated 
to himself. 

“What do I want? To live and not to suffer,” he an- 
swered. 

And again he listened with such concentrated atten- 
tion that even his pain did not distract him. 

“To live? How?” asked his inner voice. 

“Why, to live as I used to — well and pleasantly.” 

“As you lived before, well and pleasantly?” the voice 
repeated. 
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And in imagination he began to recall the best 
moments of his pleasant life. But strange to say none of 
these best moments of his pleasant life now seemed 
at all what they had then seemed — none of them except 
the first recollections of childhood. There, in childhood, 
there had been something really pleasant with which it 
would be possible to live if it could return. But the child 
who had experienced that happiness existed no longer, 
it was like a reminiscence of somebody else. 

As soon as the period began which had produced the 
present Ivan Ilych, all that had then seemed joys now 
melted before his sight and turned into something 
trivial and often nasty. 

And the further he departed from childhood and the 
nearer he came to the present the more worthless and 
doubtful were the joys. This began with the School of 
Law. A little that was really good was still found there 
— there was light-heartedness, friendship, and hope. 
But in the upper classes there had already been fewer 
of such good moments. Then during the first years of 
his official career, when he was in the service of the 
Governor, some pleasant moments again occurred: they 
were the memories of love for a woman. Then all be- 
came confused and there was still less of what was good; 
later on again there was still less that was good, and 
the further he went the less there was. His marriage, 
a mere accident, then the disenchantment that followed 
it, his wife s bad breath and the sensuality and hypoc- 
risy: then that deadly official life and those preoccupa- 
tions about money, a year of it, and two, and ten, and 
twenty, and always the same thing. And the longer it 
lasted the more deadly it became. “It is as it I had 
been going downhill while I imagined I was going up. 
And that is really what it was. I was going up in public 
opinion, but to the same extent life was ebbing away 
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from me. And now it is all done and there is only death. 

‘‘Then what does it mean? Why? It can’t be that life 
is so senseless and horrible. But if it really has been 
so horrible and senseless, why must I die and die in 
agony? There is something wrong! 

“Maybe I did not live as I ought to have done,” it 
suddenly occurred to him. “But how could that be, 
when I did everything properly?” he replied, and im- 
mediately dismissed from his mind this, the sole solu- 
tion of all the riddles of life and death, as something 
quite impossible. 

“Then what do you want now? To live? Live how? 
Live as you lived in the law courts when the usher pro- 
claimed “The judge is coming!” The judge is coming, 
the judge!” he repeated to himself. “Here he is, the 
judge. But I am not guilty!” he exclaimed angrily. 
“What is it for?” And he ceased crying, but turning his 
face to the wall continued to ponder on the same ques- 
tion: Why, and for what purpose, is there all this horror? 
But however much he pondered he found no answer. 
And whenever the thought occurred to him, as it often 
did, that it all resulted from his not having lived as he 
ought to have done, he at once recalled the correctness 
of his whole life and dismissed so strange an idea. 


x 

Another fortnight passed. Ivan Ilych now no longer 
left his sofa. He would not lie in bed but lay on the 
sofa, facing the wall nearly all the time. He suffered ever 
the same unceasing agonies and in his loneliness pon- 
dered always on the same insoluble question: “What 
is this? Can it be that it is Death?” And the inner voice 
answered: “Yes, it is Death.” 
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Why these sufferings?” And the voice answered, 
“For no reason — they just are so.” Beyond and besides 
this there was nothing. 

From the very beginning of his illness, ever since he 
had first been to see the doctor, Ivan Uych’s life had 
been divided between two contrary and alternating 
moods: now it was despair and the expectation of this 
uncomprehended and terrible death, and now hope and 
an intently interested observation of the functioning 
of his organs. Now before his eyes there was onlv a 
kidney or an intestine that temporarily evaded its duty, 
and now only that incomprehensible and dreadful 
death from which it was impossible to escape. 

These two states of mind had alternated from the 
very beginning of his illness, but the further it pro- 
gressed the more doubtful and fantastic became the 
conception of the kidney, and the more real the sense 
of impending death. 

He had but to call to mind what he had been three 
months before and what he was now, to call to mind 
with what regularity he had been going downhill, for 
every possibility of hope to be shattered. 

Latterly during that loneliness in which he found 
himself as he lay facing the back of the sofa, a loneliness 
in the midst of a populous town and surrounded by 
numerous acquaintances and relations but that yet 
could not have been more complete anywhere — either 
at the bottom of the sea or under the earth — during 
that terrible loneliness Ivan Ilych had lived only in 
memories of the past. Pictures of his past rose before 
him one after another. They always began with what 
was nearest in time and then went back to what was 
most remote — to his childhood — and rested there. If he 
thought of the stewed prunes that had been offered him 
that day, his mind went back to the raw shrivelled 
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French plums of his childhood, their peculiar flavour 
and the flow of saliva when he sucked their stones, 
and along with the memory of that taste came a whole 
series of memories of those days: his nurse, his brother, 
and their toys. “No, I mustn’t think of that. ... It is 
too painful/’ Ivan Ilych said to himself, and brought 
himself back to the present — to the button on the back 
of the sofa and the creases in its morocco. “Morocco is 
expensive, but it does not wear well: there had been a 
quarrel about it. It was a different kind of quarrel and 
a different kind of morocco that time when we tore 
father’s portfolio and were punished, and mamma 
brought us some tarts. . . .” And again his thoughts 
dwelt on his childhood, and again it was painful and 
he tried to banish them and fix his mind on something 
else. 

Then again together with that chain of memories 
another series passed through his mind — of how his 
illness had progressed and grown worse. There also the 
further back he looked the more life there had been. 
There had been more of what was good in life and more 
of life itself. The two merged together. “Just as the pain 
went on getting worse and worse so my life grew worse 
and worse,” he thought. “There is one bright spot there 
at the back, at the beginning of life, and afterwards all 
becomes blacker and blacker and proceeds more and 
more rapidly — in inverse ratio to the square of the 
distance from death,” thought Ivan Ilych. And the 
example of a stone falling downwards with increasing 
velocity entered his mind. Life, a series of increasing 
sufferings, flies further and further towards its end — the 
most terrible suffering. “I am flying. . . .” He shud- 
dered, shifted himself, and tried to resist, but was 
already aware that resistance was impossible, and again 
with eyes weary of gazing but unable to cease seeing 
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what was before them, he stared at the back of the sofa 
and waited — awaiting that dreadful fall and shock 
and destruction. 

“Resistance is impossible!” he said to himself. “If I 
could only understand what it is all for! But that too 
is impossible. An explanation would be possible if it 
could be said that I have not lived as I ought to. But 
it is impossible to say that,” and he remembered all the 
legality, correctitude, and propriety of his life. “That 
at any rate can certainly not be admitted,” he thought, 
and his lips smiled ironically as if someone could see 
that smile and be taken in by it. “There is no explana- 
tion! Agony, death. # . . . What for?” 


XI 

Another two weeks went by in this way and during 
that fortnight an event occurred that Ivan Ilych and his 
wife had desired. Petrishchev formally proposed. It 
happened in the evening. The next day Praskovya 
Fedorovna came into her husband’s room considering 
how best to inform him of it, but that very night there 
had been a fresh change for the worse in his condition. 
She found him still lying on the sofa but in a different 
position. He lay on his back, groaning and staring 
fixedly straight in front of him. 

She began to remind him of his medicines, but he 
turned his eyes towards her with such a look that she 
did not finish what she was saying; so great an ani- 
mosity, to her in particular, did that look express. 

“For Christs sake let me die in peace!” he said. 

She would have gone away, but just then their 
daughter came in and went up to say good-morning. He 
looked at her as he had done at his wife, and in reply 
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to her inquiry about his health said dryly that he would 
soon free them all of himself. They were both silent and 
after sitting with him for a while went away. 

“Is it our fault?” Lisa said to her mother. “It’s as if 
we were to blame! I am sorry for Papa, but why should 
we be tortured?” 

The doctor came at his usual time. Ivan Ilych an- 
swered “Yes” and “No,” never taking his angry eyes 
from him, and at last said: “You know you can do 
nothing for me, so leave me alone.” 

“We can ease your sufferings.” 

“You can’t even do that. Let me be.” 

The doctor went into the drawing-room and told 
Praskovya Fedorovna that the case was very serious 
and that the only resource left was opium to allay her 
husband’s sufferings, which must be terrible. 

It was true, as the doctor said, that Ivan Ilych’s 
physical sufferings were terrible, but worse than the 
physical sufferings were his mental sufferings which 
were his chief torture. 

His mental sufferings were due to the fact that that 
night, as he looked at Gerasim’s sleepy, good-natured 
face with its prominent cheek-bones, the question sud- 
denly occurred to him: “What if my whole life has 
really been wrong?” 

It occurred to him that what had appeared perfectly 
impossible before, namely that he had not spent his life 
as he should have done, might after all be true. It oc- 
curred to him that his scarcely perceptible attempts to 
struggle against what was considered good by the 
most highly placed people, those scarcely noticeable 
impulses which he had immediately suppressed, might 
have been the real thing, and all the rest false. And his 
professional duties and the whole arrangement of his 
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life and of his family, and all his social and official 
interests, might all have been false. He tried to defend 
all those things to himself and suddenly felt the weak- 
ness of what he was defending. There was nothing to 
defend. 

“But if that is so,” he said to himself, “and I am leav- 
ing this life with the consciousness that I have lost all 
that was given me and it is impossible to rectify it — 
what then?” 

He lay on his back and began to pass his life in review 
in quite a new way. In the morning when he saw first his 
footman, then his wife, then his daughter, and then the 
doctor, their every word and movement confirmed to 
him the awful truth that had been revealed to him 
during the night. In them he saw himself — all that for 
which he had lived — and saw clearly that it was not 
real at all, but a terrible and huge deception which had 
hidden both life and death. This consciousness inten- 
sified his physical suffering tenfold. He groaned and 
tossed about, and pulled at his clothing which choked 
and stifled him. And he hated them on that account. 

He was given a large dose of opium and became 
unconscious, but at noon his sufferings began again. 
He drove everybody away and tossed from side to side. 

His wife came to him and said: 

Jean, my dear, do this for me. It can’t do any harm 
and often helps. Healthy people often do it.” 

He opened his eyes wide. 

What? Take communion? Why? It’s unnecessary! 
However. . . 

She began to cry. 

Yes, do, my dear. I’ll send for our priest. He is such 
a nice man.” 

‘All right. Very well,” he muttered. 
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When the priest came and heard his confession, 
Ivan Ilych was softened and seemed to feel a relief 
from his doubts and consequently from his sufferings, 
and for a moment there came a ray of hope. He again 
began to think of the vermiform appendix and the pos- 
sibility of correcting it. He received the sacrament with 
tears in his eyes. 

When they laid him down again afterwards he felt a 
moment’s ease, and the hope that he might live awoke 
in him again. He began to think of the operation that 
had been suggested to him. “To live! I want to live!” 
he said to himself. 

His wife came in to congratulate him after his com- 
munion, and when uttering the usual conventional words 
she added: 

“You feel better, don’t you?” 

Without looking at her he said “Yes.” 

Her dress, her figure, the expression of her face, the 
tone of her voice, all revealed the same thing. “This is 
wrong, it is not as it should be. All you have lived for and 
still live for is falsehood and deception, hiding life and 
death from you.” And as soon as he admitted that 
thought, his hatred and his agonizing physical suffering 
again sprang up, and with that suffering a consciousness 
of the unavoidable, approaching end. And to this was 
added a new sensation of grinding shooting pain and a 
feeling of suffocation. 

The expression of his face when he uttered that “yes” 
was dreadful. Having uttered it, he looked her straight 
in the eyes, turned on his face with a rapidity extraor- 
dinary in his weak state and shouted: 

“Go away! Go away and leave me alone!” 
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From that moment the screaming began that con- 
tinued for three days, and was so terrible that one could 
not hear it through two closed doors without horror. 
At the moment he answered his wife he realized that he 
was lost, that there was no return, that the end had 
come, the very end, and his doubts were still unsolved 
and remained doubts. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” he cried in various intonations. He had 
begun by screaming “I won’t!” and continued scream- 
ing on the letter “o.” 

For three whole days, during which time did not exist 
for him, he struggled in that black sack into which he 
was being thrust by an invisible, resistless force. He 
Juggled as a man condemned to death struggles in the 
hands of the executioner, knowing that he cannot save 
himself. And every moment he felt that despite all his 
efforts he was drawing nearer and nearer to what ter- 
rified him. He felt that his agony was due to his being 
thrust into that black hole and still more to his not 
being able to get right into it. He was hindered from 
getting into it by his conviction that his life had been 
a good one. That very justification of his life held him 
fast and prevented his moving forward, and it caused 
him most torment of all. 

Suddenly some force struck him in the chest and side, 
making it still harder to breathe, and he fell through 
the hole and there at the bottom was a light. What had 
happened to him was like the sensation one sometimes 
experiences in a railway carriage when one thinks one is 
going backwards while one is really going forwards and 
suddenly becomes aware of the real direction. 
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“Yes, it was all not the right thing,” he said to him- 
self, “but that’s no matter. It can be done. But what is 
the right thing?” he asked himself, and suddenly grew 
quiet. 

This occurred at the end of the third day, two hours 
before his death. Just then his schoolboy son had crept 
softly in and gone up to the bedside. The dying man was 
still screaming desperately and waving his arms. His 
hand fell on the boy’s head, and the boy caught it, 
pressed it to his lips, and began to cry. 

At that very moment Ivan Ilych fell through and 
caught sight of the light, and it was revealed to him 
that though his life had not been what it should have 
been, this could still be rectified. He asked himself, 
“What is the right thing?” and grew still, listening. Then 
he felt that someone was kissing his hand. He opened his 
eyes, looked at his son, and felt sorry for him. His wife 
came up to him and he glanced at her. She was gazing 
at him open-mouthed, with undried tears on her nose 
and cheek and a despairing look on her face. He felt 
sorry for her too. 

“Yes, I am making them wretched,” he thought. “They 
are sorry, but it will be better for them when I die.” He 
wished to say this but had not the strength to utter it. 
“Besides, why speak? I must act,” he thought. With a 
look at his wife he indicated his son and said: “Take him 
away . . . sorry for him . . . sorry for you too. . . 

He tried to add, “forgive me,” but said “forego” and 
waved his hand, knowing that He whose understand- 
ing mattered would understand. 

And suddenly it grew clear to him that what had been 
oppressing him and would not leave him was all 
dropping away at once from two sides, from ten sides, 
and from all sides. He was sorry for them, he must act 
so as not to hurt them: release them and free himself 
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from these sufferings. “How good and how simple!” he 
thought. “And the pain?” he asked himself. “What has 
become of it? Where are you, pain?” 

He turned his attention to it. 

“Yes, here it is. Well, what of it? Let the pain be. 

“And death . . . where is it?” 

He sought his former accustomed fear of death and 
did not find it. “Where is it? What death?” There was 
no fear because there was no death. 

In place of death there was light. 

So that’s what it is!” he suddenly exclaimed aloud. 
“What joy!” 

To him all this happened in a single instant, and the 
meaning of that instant did not change. For those pres- 
ent his agony continued for another two hours. Some- 
thing rattled in his throat, his emaciated body twitched, 
then the gasping and rattle became less and less fre- 
quent. 

“It is finished!” said someone near him. 

He heard these words and repeated them in his soul. 

“Death is finished,” he said to himself. “It is no more!” 

He drew in a breath, stopped in the midst of a sigh, 
stretched out, and died. 




GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

(134O?- l^OO) 

from The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote. 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye 
That slepen al the night with open ye 
(So priketh hem nature in hir corages): 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 

And palmers for to seken straunge strondes, 

To feme halwes couthe in sondry loncjes; 

And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende 

The holy blisful martir for to seke 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke. 
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ANONYMOUS 
“I Sing of a Maiden” 

I sing of a maiden 
That is makeles: 

King of all kings 

To her son she ches. 

He came al so stille 
There his moder was. 

As dew in Aprille 

That falleth on the grass. 

He came al so stille 
To his moder’s hour, 

As dew in Aprille 

That falleth on the flour. 

He came al so stille 
There his moder lay, 

As dew in Aprille 

That falleth on the spray. 

Moder and maiden 

Was never none but she: 

Well may such a lady 
Goddes moder be. 


“Lully, Lulley” 

Lully, lulley: lully, lulley! 

The falcon hath borne my mate away! 
He bare him up, he bare him down. 
He bare him into an orchard brown. 
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In that orchard there was a hall 
That was hanged with purple and pall; 
And in that hall there was a bed. 

It was hanged with gold so red; 

And in that bed there lieth a knight. 

His wounds bleeding day and night; 

By that bedside kneeleth a may, 

And she weepeth both night and day; 

And by that bedside there standeth a stone. 
Corpus Christi written thereon. 

Lully, lulley: lully, lulley! 


Sir Patrick Spens 

The king sits ir. Dumferling toune. 
Drinking the blude-reid wine: 

"O whar will I get guid sailor, 

To sail this schip of mine?" 

Up and spak an eldern knicht. 

Sat at the kings richt kne: 

“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor. 
That sails upon the se.” 

The king has written a braid letter, 
And signd it wi’ his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he. 

The next line that Sir Patrick red. 
The teir blinded his ee 
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“O wha is this has don this deid. 

This ill deid don to me. 

To send me out this time o’ the yeir. 

To sail upon the se! 

“Male haste, mak haste, my mirry men all. 
Our guid schip sails the morne:” 

“O say na sae, my master deir. 

For I feir a deadlie storme. 

“Late, latfe yestreen I saw the new moone, 
Wi the auld moone in hir arme. 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 

That we will cum to harme.” 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild schoone; 

Bot lang owre a’ the play wer playd, 
Thair hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 

Wi thair fans into their hand. 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spens 
Cum sailing to the land. 

O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 

Wi thair gold kerns in their hair. 

Waiting for thair ain deir lords. 

For they’ll se thame na mair. 

Haf owre, haf owre to Aberdour, 

It’s fiftie fadom deip. 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 
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Fair Helen 

I wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirconnell lea! 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 

And curst the hand that fired the shot. 

And in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me! 

0 think na ye my heart was sair 

When my love dropt down and spak nae mail! 

There did she swoon wi' meikle care 
On fair Kirconnell lea. 

As I went down the water-side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

On fair Kirconnell lea; 

1 lighted down my sword to draw, 

I hacked him in pieces sma\ 

1 hacked him in pieces sma\ 

For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

I’ll make a garland of thy hair 

Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 

O that I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise. 

Says, “Haste and come to me!” 
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Lord Randal 

“O where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son? 

O where hae ye been, my handsome young man?” 

“I hae been to the wild wood; mother, make my 
bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie down.” 

“Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 

Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young 

? »> 

“I din’d wi’ my true-love; mother, make my bed 
soon. 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie down.” 

“What gat ye to your dinner. Lord Randal, my son? 
What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome young 
man?” 

“I gat eels boiled in broo; mother, make my bed 
soon. 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie down.” 

“What became of your bloodhounds, Lord Randal, 
my son? 

What became of your bloodhounds, my handsome 
young man?” 

“O they s well'd and they died; mother, make my 
bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie down.’ 

“O I fear ye are poison’d. Lord Randal, my son! 

O I fear ye are poison’d, my handsome young man!” 
“O yes! I am poison’d; mother, make my bed soon. 
For I’m sick at the heart and I fain wald lie down. 
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“The Maidens Caine ' 9 

The maidens came 

When I was in my mother’s bower: 

I had all that I would. 

The bailey beareth the bell away: 

The lily, the rose, the rose I lay. 

The silver is white, red is the gold: 

The robes they lay in fold. 

The bailey beareth the bell away: 

The lily, the rose, the rose I lay. 

And through the glass window shines the sun. 
How should I love, and I so young? 

The bailey beareth the bell away: 

The lily, the lily, the rose I lay. 


“Western Wind . . 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow, 

The small rain down can rain? 

Christ, if my love were in my arms. 

And I in my bed again! 

JOHN SKELTON 

(1460?-! 529) 

“With Marge rain Gentle ” 

With margerain gentle. 

The flower of good li head. 
Embroidered the mantle 
Is of your maidenhead. 
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Plainly, I cannot glose; 

Ye be, as I divine. 

The pretty primerose. 

The goodly columbine. 

Benign, courteous, and meek. 
With wordes well devised; 
In you, who list to seek, 

Be virtues well comprised. 
With margerain gentle. 

The flower of goodlihead, 
Embroidered the mantle 
Is of your maidenhead. 


STEPHEN HAWES 

( x 475?" 1 5 2 3?") 

“O Mortal Folk 

O mortal folk, you may behold and see 

How I lie here, sometime a mighty knight; 

The end of joy and all prosperity 

Is death at last, thorough his course and might: 
After the day there cometh the dark night, 

For though the day be never so long, 

At last the bells ringeth to evensong. 
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CHIDIOCK TICHBOURNE 

(15587-1586) 

Written the Night Before He Was Beheaded , 

1586 

My prime of youth is but a frost of cares; 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain; 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares; 

And all my good is but vain hope of gain; 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

The spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung; 

The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green; 

My youth is gone, and yet I am but young; 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seen; 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

I sought my death, and found it in the womb; 

I looked for life, and saw it was a shade; 

I trod the earth, and knew it was my tomb; 

And now I die, and now I am but made; 

The glass is full, and now my glass is run; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 


SIR EDWARD DYER 

( 1 55o?-i6o 7 ) 

“The Lowest Trees Have 'Lops . . 

The lowest trees have tops, the ant her gall. 

The fly her spleen, the little sparks their heat; 
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The slender hairs cast shadows, though but small, 
And bees have stings, although they be not great; 
Seas have their source, and so have shallow springs; 
And love is love, in beggars as in kings. 

Where rivers smoothest run, deep are the fords; 

The dial stirs, yet none perceives it move; 

The firmest faith is in the fewest words; 

The turtles cannot sing, and yet they love: 

True hearts have eyes and ears, no tongues to speak; 
They hear and see, and sigh, and then they break. 


ANONYMOUS 

Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song 

From the hag and hungry goblin 
That into rags would rend ye. 
All the spirits that stand 
By the naked man 
In the book of moons defend ye! 

I slept not since the Conquest; 

Till then I never waked; 

Till the roguish boy 
• Of love, where I lay. 

Me found, and stript me naked. 

The moon ’s my constant mistress. 
And the lonely owl my marrow; 
The flaming drake. 

And the night-crow, make 
Me music, to my sorrow. 
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I know more than Apollo, 

For, oft when he lies sleeping, 

I behold the stars 
At bloody wars. 

And the wounded welkin weeping. 

The moon embraces her shepherd. 
And the queen of love her warrior; 
While the first doth horn 
The stars of morn. 

And the next the heavenly farrier. 

With a host of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander; 

With* a burning spear. 

And a horse of air, 

To the wilderness I wander. 

With a knight of ghosts and shadows, 
I summoned am to tourney 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world's end; 

Methinks it is no journey. 


“Once Did I Love ...” 

Once did I love, and yet 1 live, 

Though love and truth be now forgotten; 
Then did I joy, now do I grieve 
That holy vows must now be broken. 

Hers be the blame that caused it so. 
Mine be the grief though it be mickle; 
She shall have shame, I cause to know 
What ’tis to love a dame so fickle. 
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Love her that list! I am content 
For that chameleon-like she changeth, 
Yielding such mists as may prevent 
My sight to view her when she rangeth. 

Let him not vaunt that gains my loss! 

For when that he and time hath proved her. 
She may him bring to Weeping Cross. — 

I say no more, because I loved her. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

(1564-1616) 

“Full Fathom Five . . ” 

Full fathom five thy father lies: 

Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Ding-dong. 

Hark! now I hear them — 

Ding dong bell. 


“Poor Naked Wretches . . ” 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 
Your loopt and windowed raggedness, defend you 
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From seasons such as these? O, I have taen 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


Cleopatra’s Death 

from Antony and Cleopatra 
• 

Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this lip: — 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Csesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath: — husband, I come: 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 

I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life. — So — have you done? 
Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian. Iras, long farewell. 
Have I the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 

If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 

Which hurts, and is desired. Dost thou lie still? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell'st the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 
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“Farewell! Thou Art Too Dear . . ” 

from Sonnets 

Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 

And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 

And for that riches where is my deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting. 

And so my patent back - again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing. 

Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 

In sleep, a king; but waking, no such matter. 


“Poor Soul , the Center of My Sinful Earth 79 

from Sonnets 

Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 

Pressed by those rebel powers that thee array. 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth. 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: — 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 

And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 
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JOHN FLETCHER 

(1579-1625) 

“Hear, Ye Ladies That Despise ” 

Hear, ye ladies that despise 
What the mighty Love has done; 

Fear examples and be wise: 

Fair Callisto was a nun; 

Leda, sailing on the stream 
To deceive the hopes of man, 

Love accounting but a dream, 

Doted on a silver swan; 

Danae, in a brazen tower, 

Where no love was, loved a shower. 

Hear, ye ladies that are coy, 

What the mighty Love can do; 

Fear the fierceness of the boy: 

The chaste Moon he makes to woo; 

Vesta, kindling holy fires. 

Circled round about with spies, 

Never dreaming loose desires, 

Doting at the altar dies; 

Ilion, in a short hour, higher 
He can build, and once more fire. 


THOMAS CAMPION 

( 1 567-1620) 

Tell, O Tell 

When thou must home to shades of underground. 
And there arrived, a new admired guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round. 
White lope, blithe Helen and the rest. 
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To hear the stories of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move; 

Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights. 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make. 

Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty's sake. 

When thou hast told these honors done to thee, 

Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me. 


“Now Winter Nights Enlarge” 

Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their hours. 

And clouds their storms discharge 
Upon the airy towers. 

Let now the chimneys blaze. 

And cups o'erflow with wine; 

Let well-turned words amaze 
With harmony divine. 

Now yellow waxen lights 
Shall wait on honey Love, 

While youthful revels, masks, and courtly sights 
Sleeps leaden spells remove. 


This time doth well dispense 
With lovers' long discourse. 
Much speech hath some defence 
Though beauty no remorse. 
All do not all things well: 

Some measures comely tread. 
Some knotted riddles tell. 

Some poems smoothly read. 
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The summer hath his joys. 

And winter his delights; 

Though love and all his pleasures are but toys, 
They shorten tedious nights. 


“Follow Your Saint . . 

Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet! 

Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet! 

There, wrapt in cloud of sorrow, pity move, 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for her love: 
But if she scorns my never-ceasing pain, 

Then burst with sighing in her sight, and ne’er return 
again! 


All that I sung still to her praise did tend; 

Still she was first, still she my songs did end; 

Yet she my love and music both doth fly, 

The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy: 
Then let my notes pursue her scornful flight! 

It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her 
delight. 


“Kind Are Her Answers” 

Kind are her answers. 

But her performance keeps no day; 
Breaks time, as dancers 
From their own music when they stray: 
All her free favors 
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And smooth words wing my hopes in vain. 
O did ever voice so sweet but only feign? 
Can true love yield such delay. 
Converting joy to pain? 


Lost is our freedom. 

When we submit to women so: 

Why do we need ’em. 

When in their best they work our woe? 
There is no wisdom 
Can alter ends, by Fate prefixed. 

O why is the good of man with evil mixed? 
Never were days yet called two, 

But one night went betwixt. 


BEN JONSON 

( x 573?- l6 37) 

“Still to Be Neat . . ” 

Still to be neat, still to be drest. 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed; 

Lady, it is to be presumed. 

Though art’s hid causes are not found. 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face. 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

(1 $52?- i 6 i 8) 

“Go, Soul, the Body’s Guest” 

Go, soul, the body’s guest. 

Upon a thankless arrant. 

Fear not to touch the best; 

The truth shall be thy warrant. 

0 

Go. since I needs must die. 

And give the world the lie. 

Say to the court, it glows 

And shines like rotten wood; 

Say to the church, it shows 

What’s good, and doth no good. 

If church and court reply. 

Then give them both the lie. 

Tell Potentates, they live 
Acting by others action; 

Not loved unless they give. 

Not strong, but by a faction: 

If Potentates reply, 

Give Potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition. 

That manage the estate. 

Their purpose is ambition. 

Their practice only hate: 

And if they once reply. 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell Zeal it wants devotion; 

Tell Love it is but lust; 
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Tell Time it is but motion; 

Tell Flesh it is but dust; 
And wish them not reply. 

For thou must give the lie. 


Tell Age it daily wasteth; 

Tell Honour how it alters; 
Tell Beauty how she blasteth; 

Tell Favour how it falters: 
And as they shall reply. 

Give every one the lie. 


Tell Physic of her boldness; 

Tell Skill it is pretension; 
Tell Charity of coldness; 

Tell Law it is contention: 
And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 


Tell Arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming; 

Tell Schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming: 

If Arts and Schools reply. 

Give arts and schools the lie. 


So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing, — 
Although to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing: — 
Stab at thee he that will. 

No stab the Soul can kill. 
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“What Is Our Life ? . . ” 

What is our life? A play of passion. 

And what our mirth but music of division? 
Our mothers’ wombs the tiring-houses be 
Where we are drest for this short comedy. 
Heaven the judicious sharp spectator is 
Who sits and marks what here we do amiss. 
The graves that hide us from the searching sun 
Are like drawn curtains when the play is done. 
Thus march we, playing, to our latest rest. 
And then we die, in earnest not in jest. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 

(1563-1631) 

“Since There’s No Help . . 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part, 

Nay I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing. Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes: 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recover! 
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CYRIL TOURNEUR 

(i575?-i626) 

“And Now Methinks . . ” 

And now methinks I could e’en chide myself 
For doating on her beauty, though her death 
Shall be revenged after no common action. 

Does the silkworm expend her yellow labours 
For thee? For thee does she undo herself? 

Are lordships sold to maintain ladyships. 

For the poor benefit of a bewildering minute? 

Why does yon fellow falsify highways. 

And put his life between the judge’s lips, 

To refine such a thing — keeps horse and men 
To beat their valours for her? 

Surely we are all mad people, and they 
Whom we think are, are not; we mistake those; 

’Tis we are mad in sense, they but in clothes. 


JOHN CLEVELAND 

(1613-1658) 

“Wlienas the Nightingale Chaunted . . 

Whenas the nightingale chaunted her vespers. 

And the wild forester coucht on the ground, 
Venus invited me in th’ evening whispers 
Unto a fragrant field with roses crown’d. 
Where she before had sent 
My wishes’ compliment; 

Unto my heart’s content 
Played with me on the green. 

Never Mark Antony 
Dallied more wantonly 
With the fair Egyptian Queen. 
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First on her cherry cheeks I mine eyes feasted. 
Thence fear of surfeiting made me retire; 
Next on her warmer lips, which, when I tasted, 
My duller spirits made active as fire. 

Then we began to dart. 

Each at another’s heart. 

Arrows that knew no smart, 

Sweet lips and smiles between. 

Never Mark Antony 
Dallied more wantonly 
With the fair Egyptian Queen. 


RICHARD CORBET 

(1582-1635) 

from The Fairies ’ Farewell 

Farewell, rewards and fairies, 

Good housewives now may say, 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they. 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do, 

Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe? 

Lament, lament, old abbeys. 

The fairies’ lost command; 

They did but change priests’ babies. 

But some have changed your land; 

And all your children sprung from thence 
Are now grown puritans. 

Who live as changelings ever since 
For love of your demesnes. 
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At morning and at evening both 
You merry were and glad, 

So little care of sleep or sloth 
These pretty ladies had; 

When Tom came home from labour 
Or Ciss to milking rose. 

Then merrily went their tabor 
And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remain. 

Were footed in queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain; 

But since of late Elizabeth 
And later James came in. 

They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath bin. 

By which we note the fairies 
Were of the old profession. 

Their songs were Ave-Maries, 

Their dances were procession: 

But now, alas! they all are dead. 

Or gone beyond the seas; 

Or farther for religion fled, 

Or else they take their ease. 


JOHN DONNE 
Air and Angels 


( 1 573— 1 6 3 1 ) 


Twice or thrice had I loved thee, 
Before I knew thy face or name; 
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So in a voice, so in a shapeless flame, 

Angels affect us oft, and worshipped be. 

Still when, to where thou wert, I came. 

Some lovely glorious nothing did I see. 

But since my soul, whose child love is, 

Takes limbs of flesh, and else could nothing do, 
More subtle than the. parent is 
Love must not be, but take a body too; 

And therefore what thou wert, and who, 

I bid love ask, and now 

That it assume thy body, I allow. 

And fix itself in thy lips, eyes, and brow. 

Whilst thus to ballast love I thought, 

And so more steadily to have gone, 

With wares that would sink admiration, 

I saw I had love's pinnace overfraught; 

Thy every hair for love to work upon 
Is much too much; some fitter must be sought; 
I* or nor in nothing, nor in things extreme 
And scattering bright, can love inhere; 

Then as an angel face and wings 

Of air, not pure as it, yet pure doth wear, 

So thy love may be my love’s sphere; 

Just such disparity 

As is ’twixt air’s and angels’ purity 

Twixt womens love and men's will ever be. 


The Legacy 

When last I died, and, dear, I die 
As often as from thee I go. 

Though it be but an hour ago — 
And lovers’ hours be full eternity — 
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I can remember yet, that I 

Something did say, and something did bestow; 
Though I be dead, which sent me, I might be 
Mine own executor, and legacy. 


I heard me say, “Tell her anon. 

That myself/' that is you, not I, 

“Did kill me," and when I felt me die, 

I bid me send my heart, when I was gone; 

But I alas! could there find none; 

When I had ripped, and searched where hearts should 
lie. 

It killed me again, that I who still was true 
In life, in my last will should cozen you. 


Yet I found something like a heart. 

But colours it and corners had; 

It was not good, it was not bad. 

It was entire to none, and few had part; 

As good as could be made by art 
It seemed, and therefore for our loss be sad. 
I meant to send that heart instead of mine, 
But O! no man could hold it, for 'twas thine. 


A Hymn to God the Father 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 

Which was my sin, though it were done before? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin, through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When Thou hast done. Thou hast not done. 
For I have more. 
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Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their door? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in, a score? 
When Thou has done. Thou has not done. 
For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 
But swear by Thyself, that at my death Thy Son 
Shall shine, as He shines now and heretofore: 
And, having done that, Thou hast done, 

I fear no more. 


The Good-Morrow 

I wonder by my troth what thou and I 

Did till we loved? were we not weaned till then? 

But sucked on country pleasures childishly? 

Or snorted we in the seven sleepers* den? 

Twas so; but this, all pleasures fancies be. 

If ever any beauty I did see, 

Which I desired and got, ’twas but a dream of thee. 


And now good morrow to our waking souls, 
Which watch not one another out of fear; 

For love all love of other sights controls. 

And makes one little room an everywhere. 

Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone, 

Let maps to other worlds on worlds have shown, 
Let us possess one world, each hath one, and is one. 
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My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears. 

And true plain hearts do in the faces rest; 

Where can we find two better hemispheres 
Without sharp North, without declining West? 
Whatever dies was not mixt equally; 

If our two loves be one, or thou and I 

Love so alike that none do slacken, none can die. 


“At the Round Earth’s Imagined Corners . . 

At the round earth’s imagined corners, blow 
Your trumpets, Angels, and arise, arise 
From death, you numberless infinities 
Of souls, and to your scattered bodies go, 

All whom the flood did, and fire shall o’erthrow, 

All whom war, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies. 

Despair, law, chance, hath slain, and you whose eyes 
Shall behold God and never taste death’s woe. 

But let them sleep, Lord, and me mourn a space, 

For if above all these my sins abound, 

’Tis late to ask abundance of Thy grace, 

When we are there; here on this lowly ground. 

Teach me how to repent; for that’s as good 

As if Thou hadst seal’d my pardon with Thy blood. 


“Death, Be Not Proud . . ” 

Death, be not proud though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou are not so, 

For those, whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow. 
Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 
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From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be. 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow. 
And soonest our best men with thee do go. 

Rest of their bones and soul’s delivery. 

Thou art slave to Fate, Chance, kings and desperate 
men. 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well, 

And better than thy stroke; why swell’st thou then? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally. 

And death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt die. 


WILLIAM BROWNE 

(1591-1643?) 

Epitaph on the Countesse Dowager 
of Pembroke 

Underneath this sable Hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse: 

Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s Mother: 

Death, ere thou hast slain another. 

Fair, and Learn ’d, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


Epitaph 

In Obitum MS. x° Mai/, 1614. 

May! Be thou never grac’d with birds that sing. 
Nor Flora’s pride! 

In thee all flowers and Roses spring. 

Mine only died. 
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THOMAS NASHE 

(1567-1601) 

“Beauty Is But a Flower’’ 

Beauty is but a flower. 

Which wrinkles will devour: 

Brightness falls from the air; 

Queens have died young and fair; 

Dust hath closed Helen’s eye; 

I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 


GEORGE HERBERT 


The Quip 


( 1 593 -» 6 33 ) 


The merry World did on a day 
With his bain-bands and mates agree 
To meet together where I lay. 

And all in sport to jeer at me. 


First Beauty crept into a rose; 

Which when I plucked not, “Sir,” said she, 
“Tell me, I pray, whose hands are those?” 
But Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me. 


Then Money came, and chinking still, 
“What tune is this, poor man?” said he; 
“I heard in music you had skill:” 

But Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me. 
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Then came brave Glory puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he! 

He scarce allowed me half an eye: 

But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 
And he would needs a comfort be. 

And, to be short, make an oration: 

But Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me. 


Yet when the hour of Thy design 
To answer these fine things shall come, 
Speak not at large; say, I am Thine, 

And then they have their answer home. 


The Temper 

How should I praise Thee, Lord, how should my rhymes 
Gladly engrave Thy love in steel. 

If what my soul doth feel sometimes 
My soul might ever feel! 


Although there were some forty heavens or more, 
Sometimes I peer above them all; 

Sometimes I hardly reach a score. 

Sometimes to Hell I fall. 

O rack me not to such « vast extent. 

Those distances belong to Thee; 

The world's too little for Thy tent, 

A grave too big for me. 
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Wilt Thou mete arms with man, that Thou dost stretch 
A crumb of dust from heaven to hell? 

Will great God measure with a wretch? 

Shall he Thy stature spell? 


O, let me, when Thy roof my soul hath hid, 
O, let me roost and nestle there; 

Then of a sinner Thou art rid. 

And I of hope and fear. 


Yet take Thy way; for sure Thy way is best: 
Stretch or contract me. Thy poor debtor; 
This is but tuning of my breast, 

To make the music better. 


Whether I fly with angels, fall with dust. 
Thy hands made both, and I am there; 
Thy power and love, my love and trust, 
Make one place everywhere. 


Virtue 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridal of the earth and sky; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to night. 

For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue apgry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 
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Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie; 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. 


The Pulley 

When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by; 

Let us, said he, “pour on him all we can: 

Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 

Contract into a span.” 

So strength first made a way; 

I hen beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, pleasure: 
When almost all was out, God made a stay. 

Perceiving that alone of all his treasure 
Rest in the bottom lay. 

“For if I should,” said he. 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts instead of me. 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 

So both should losers be. 

“Yet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them with repining restlessness: 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 
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The Collar 

I struck the board, and cried. No more; 

I will abroad. 

What! shall I ever sigh and pine? 

My lines and life are free; free as the road, 

Loose as the wind, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit? 

Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 

Sure there was wine 

Before my sighs did dry it: there was com 
Before my tears did drown it. 

Is the year only lost to me? 

Have I no bays to crown it? 

No flowers, no garlands gay? All blasted? 

All wasted? 

Not so, my heart; but there is fruit. 

And thou hast hands. 

Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures: leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is fit and not; forsake thy cage, 

Thy rope of sands, 

Which petty thoughts have made, and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw 
And be thy law. 

While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 

Away; take heed: 

I will abroad. 

Call in thy death’s head there: tie up thy fears. 
He that forbears 
To suit and serve his need. 

Deserves his load. 
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But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling, “Child”: 

And I replied, “My Lord.” 


Easter 

I got me flowers to straw thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree, 

But thou wast up by break of day. 

And brought’st thy sweets along with thee. 


The sun arising in the east. 

Though he give light, and the east perfume, 
If they should offer to contest 
With thy arising, they presume. 


Can there be any day but this, 

Though many suns to shine endeavor? 
We count three hundred, but we miss; 
There is but one, and that one ever. 


“And Now in Age I Bud Again ” 

And now in age I bud again. 

After so many deaths I live and write; 
I once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing: O, my only Light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 

On whom Thy tempests fell all night. 
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ROBERT HERRICK 
To Meadows 


(1591-1674) 


Ye have been fresh and green. 

Ye have been fill’d with flowers; 

And ye the walks have been 

Where maids have spent their hours. 

You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 

To kiss and bear away 

The richer cowslips home. 

You’ve heard them sweetly sing. 

And seen them in a round; 

Each virgin, like a spring. 

With honeysuckles crown’d. 

But now, we see none here, 

Whose silv’ry feet did tread, 

And with dishevell’d hair 

Adorn’d this smoother mead. 


Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock, and needy grown, 
You’re left here to lament 
Your poor estates, alone. 
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To Keep a True Lent 

Is this a fast, to keep 
The larder lean. 

And clean. 

From fat of veals and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 

The platter high with fish? 

Is it to fast an hour, 

Or ragg'd to go, 

Or show 

A downcast look, and sour? 


No; ’tis a fast, to dole 

Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry soul. 

It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate; 

To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent; 

To starve thy sin. 

Not bin; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
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“I Dare Not Ask a Kiss' 

I dare not ask a kiss; 

I dare not beg a smile; 

Lest having that or this, 

I might grow proud the while. 

No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 

That lately kissed thee. 


An Ode for Ben Jonson 

Ah, Ben! 

Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests. 

Meet at those lyric feasts 
Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun? 

Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad; 

And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 

My Ben, 

Or come again. 

Or send to us 
Thy wit's great overplus; 

But teach us yet 
Wisely to husband it. 

Lest we that talent spend; 

And having once brought to an end 
That precious stock, the store 
Of such a wit, the world should have no more 
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ANONYMOUS 

(17th Century) 

Hey Nonny No! 

Hey nonny no! 

Men are fools that wish to die! 

Is’t not fine to dance and sing 
When the bells of death do ring? 

Is’t not fine to swim in wine. 

And turn upon the toe 
And sing hey nonny no. 

When the winds blow and the seas flow? 

Hey nonny no! 


“My Love in Her Attire . . 

My love in her attire doth show her wit. 
It doth so well become her: 

For every season she hath dressings fit. 
For winter, spring, and summer. 

No beauty she doth miss. 

When all her robes are on: 

But Beauty’s self she is, 

When all her robes are gone. 


ANDREW MARVELL 
The Garden 


(1621-1678) 


How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays; 
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And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree. 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 
While all flow’rs and all trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose. 


Fair quiet, have I found thee here. 
And innocence, thy sister dear! 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below. 
Only among the plants will grow. 
Society is all but rude. 

To this delicious solitude. 


No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress* name. 
Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees! wheresVer your barks I wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 


When we have run our passions* heat. 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 

The gods, that mortal beauty chase. 
Still in a tree did end their race. 
Apollo hunted Daphne so. 

Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed. 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 
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What wond’rous life is this I lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass. 

Ensnared with flow’rs, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot. 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide: 

There like a bird it sits, and sings, 

Then whets and claps its silver wings; 

And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy garden-state. 

While man there walked without a mate: 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 

But twas beyond a mortal s share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ’twere in one. 

To live in Paradise alone 
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How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new; 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run; 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers! 


Bermudas 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In th' ocean’s bosom unespied. 

From a small boat that rowed along 
The listening winds received this song: 

What should we do but sing His praise 
Who led us through the watery maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown. 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks 
That lift the deep upon their backs. 

He lands us on a grassy stage. 

Safe from the storms and prelate’s rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels every thing; 

And sends the fowls to us in care 
On daily visits through the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright. 
Like golden lamps in a green night; 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 
And throws the melons at our feet; 
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But apples plants of such a price 
No tree could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon He stores the land; 
And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The gospel’s pearl upon our coast. 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound His name. 
Oh, let our voice His praise exalt 
Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault, 

Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay. 

Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note, 

And all the way to guide their chime 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


The Definition of Love 

My Love is of a birth as rare 
As ’tis, for object, strange and high: 
It was begotten by despair 
Upon impossibility. 


Magnanimous despair alone 
Could show me so divine a thing. 
Where feeble hope could ne’er have flown 
But vainly Happed its tinsel wing. 

And yet I quickly might arrive 
Where my extended soul is fixed. 
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But Fate does iron wedges drive. 

And always crowds itself betwixt. 

For Fate with jealous eye does see 
Two perfect loves; nor lets them close: 

Their union would her ruin be. 

And her tyrannic power depose. 

And therefore her decrees of steel 
Us as the distant poles have placed, 

(Though love’s whole world on us doth wheel) 
Not by themselves to be embraced. 

Unless the giddy heaven fall. 

And earth some new convulsion tear; 

And, us to join, the world should all 
Be cramped into a planisphere. 

As lines, so love’s oblique may well 
Themselves in every angle greet: 

But ours, so truly parallel. 

Though infinite, can never meet. 

Therefore the love which us doth bind. 

But Fate so enviously debars. 

Is the conjunction of the mind. 

And opposition of the stars. 


To His Cov Mistress 

Had we but world enough, and time. 
This coyness. Lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk and pass our long love’s day. 
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Thou by the Indian- Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find: I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood; 

And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow: 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes and on thy forehead gaze; 
Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part. 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state; 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found. 

Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song: then worms shall try 
That long preserv’d virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust. 

And into ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none I think do there embrace. 

Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 
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Now let us sport us while we may. 

And now, like amorous birds of prey. 
Rather at once our time devour 
Than languish in his slow-chapt power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball. 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


The Mower to the Glow-worms 

Ye living lamps, by whose dear light 
The nightingale does sit so late. 

And studying all the summer night. 

Her matchless songs does meditate: 


Ye country comets, that portend 
No war nor prince’s funeral. 
Shining unto no higher end 
Than to presage the grass’s fall: 


Ye glow-worms, whose officious flame 
To wandering mowers shows the way. 
That in the night have lost their aim. 
And after foolish fires do stray: 


Your courteous lights in vain you waste, 
Since Juliana here is come. 

For she my mind hath so displaced 
That I shall never find my home. 
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from A Horatian Ode upon Cromwell 

That thence the royal actor borne. 

The tragic scaffold might adorn; 

While round the armed bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene; 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try: 

Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bowed his comely head 
Down as upon a bed. 


JOHN MILTON 

(1608-1674) 

from Paradise Lost 

Hail holy light, offspring of Heav’n’s first-born, 

Or of til Eternal co-eternal beam. 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from Eternity, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear 'st thou rather pure ethereal stream. 

Whose fountain who shall tell? before the sun. 

Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 
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Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne. 
With other notes than to th’ Orphean lyre 
I sung of Chaos and Eternal Night, 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend. 

Though hard and rare; thee I revisit safe. 

And feel thy sovereign vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fate. 

So were I equalled with them in renown. 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus prophets old: 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or mom, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine, . . . 
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WILLIAM OLDYS 

(1696-1761 ) 

On a Fly Drinking from His Cup 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly! 

Drink with me and drink as I: 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Couldst thou sip and sip it up: 

Make the most of life you may. 

Life is short and wears away. 

Just alike, both mine and thine, 

Hasten quick to their decline: 

Thine’s a summer, mine no more, 

Though repeated to three-score. 
Three-score summers, when they're gone, 
Will appear as short as one! 


HENRY VAUGHAN 

(1622-1695) 

“My Soul, There Is a Country” 

My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars. 

Where stands a winged sentry 
All skilful in the wars: 

There, above noise and danger, 

Sweet Peace sits crown’d with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 

Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious Friend, 

And — O my soul, awake! — 
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Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 

If thou canst get but thither. 

There grows the flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither. 

Thy fortress, and thy ease. 

Leave then thy foolish ranges; 

For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes — 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 


CHARLES COTTON 

( 1630-1687) 

“Alice Is Tall and Upright . . 

Alice is tall and upright as a pine. 

White as blanch’d almonds or the falling snow, 
Sweet as are damask roses when they blow, 

And doubtless fruitful as the swelling vine. 

Ripe to be cut and ready to be prest, 

Her full-cheek’d beauties very well appear; 

And a year’s fruit she loses every year. 

Wanting a man to improve her to the best. 


Full fain she would be husbanded, and yet, 
Alas, she cannot a fit labourer get 
To cultivate her to his own content. 

Fain would she be (God wot) about her task. 
And yet forsooth she is too proud to ask. 
And (which is worse) too modest to consent. 
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“Margaret of Humbler Stature . . 

Margaret of humbler stature by the head 
Is (as it oft falls out with yellow hair) 

Than her fair sister, yet so much more fair 
As her pure white is better mixt with red. 

This, hotter than the other ten to one, 

Longs to be put unto her mother’s trade. 

And loud proclaims she lives too long a maid, 
Wishing for one to untie her virgin zone. 

She finds virginity a kind of ware 
That’s very, very troublesome to bear. 

And being gone she thinks will ne’er be miss’d: 

And yet withal the girl has so much grace, 

To call for help I know she wants the face, 
Though, ask’d, I know not how she would resist. 


JOHN DRYDEN 

(1631-1700) 

Z iniri 

(THE DUKE or BUCKINGHAM) 
from Absalom and AcbitO[)hcl 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand; 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long. 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon. 
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Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 

Railing and praising were his usual themes. 

And both (to show his judgment) in extremes; 

So over violent or over civil 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art. 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 


Acliitophel 

(LORD SHAFTESBURY) 
from Absalom and Achitophcl 

Of these the false Achitophel was first; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst: 

For close designs, and crooked counsels fit; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 

Restless, unfix’d in principles and place; 

In pow’r unpleas’d, impatient of disgrace: 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity; 

Pleas’d with the danger, when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands, to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest? 
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Punish a body which he could not please; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won. 
To that unfeather’d two-legg’d ihing, a son; 
Got, while his soul did huddled notions try; 
And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 
In friendship false, implacable in hate; 
Resolv’d to ruin or to rule the state. 


“All, All of a Piece . . 

All, all of a piece throughout: 

Thy chase had a beast in view; 
Thy wars brought nothing about; 

Thy lovers were all untrue. 
’Tis well an old age is out. 

And time to begin a new. 


“When I Consider Life . . ” 

When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit; 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay: 

To-morrows falser than the former day; 

Lies worse; and while it says, we shall be blessed 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possessed. 

Strange cozenage! None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
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ALEXANDER POPE 

( 1688-1744) 

from The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 

P. Shut, shut the door, good John! fatigued, I said, 

Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick. I’m dead. 

The Dog-star rages! nay 'tis past a doubt. 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out: 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide? 
They pierce my thickets, through ,my Grot they glide; 
By land, by water, they renew the charge; 

They stop the -chariot, and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the Church is free; 

Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me; 

Then from the Mint walks forth the Man of rhyme, 
Happy to catch me just at Dinner-time. 

Is there a Parson, much bemused in beer, 

A maudlin Poetess, a rhyming Peer, 

A Clerk, foredoomed his father s soul to cross, 

Who pens a Stanza, when he should engross? 

Is there, who, locked from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desp’rate charcoal round his darkened walls? 

All fly to Twit nam, and in humble strain 
Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain.. 

Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the Laws, 

Imputes to me and my damned works the cause: 

Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope, 

And curses Wit, and Poetry, and Pope. 


Why did I write? what sin to me unknown 
Dipt me in Ink, my parents, or my own? 
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As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no father disobey’d. 

The Muse but serv’d to ease some friend, not Wife, 
To help me thro’ this long disease, my Life, 

To second, Arbuthnot! thy Art and Care, 

And teach, the Being you preserv’d, to bear. 

But why then publish? Granville the polite. 

And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write - 
Well-natur’d Garth inflam’d with early praise, 

And Congreve lov’d, and Swift endur’d my lays- 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

Ev’n mitred Rochester would nod the head, 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friends before) 
With open arms receiv’d one Poet more. 

Happy my Studies, when by these approv’d! 
Happier their Author, when by these belov’d! 
From these the world will judge of Men and Books, 
Not from the Bumets, Oldmixons, and Cooks. 


Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 
I rue genius kindles and fair fame inspires; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease: 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 
View hirn with scornful, yet with jealous eyes 
And hate for arts that caus'd himself to rise; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
nd withojjt sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
f illing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 
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Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend; 
Dreading ev’n fools, by flatterers besieg’d. 

And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

While wits and Templars ev’ry sentence raise. 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he? 


Let Sporus tremble — A. What? that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk? 

Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys. 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys: 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 

Whether in florid impotence he speaks. 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks; 

Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad. 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies. 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies; 

His wit all see-saw, between that and this. 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss. 

And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing! that acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart. 
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Fop at the toilet, flatt’rer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 

Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have exprest, 

A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest, 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 


Conclusion from The Dunciad 

In vain, in vain — the all-composing hour 
Resistless falls: the Muse obeys the Power. 

She comes! she comes! the sable throne behold 
Of Night primaeval and of Chaos old! 

Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds decay. 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain. 

The sickening stars fade off th’ ethereal plain; 

As Argus eyes by Hermes’ wand opprest, 

Closed one by one to everlasting rest; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 

Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 

See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled. 
Mountains of Casuistry heaped o’er her head! 
Philosophy, that leaned on Heav’n before, 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 

Physic of Metaphysic begs defence. 

And Metaphysic calls for aid on Sense! 

See Mystery to Mathematics fly! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 

And unaware Morality expires. 
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Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine; 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine! 
Lo! thy dread empire. Chaos, is restored; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word; 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all. 


CHRISTOPHER SMART 

( l 7 22_1 77 1 ) 

from St. Philip and St. Janies 

Hark! aloud the blackbird whistles. 

With surrounding fragrance blest, 

And the goldfinch in the thistles 
Makes provision for her nest. 

Even the hornet hives his honey, 

Bluecap builds his stately dome. 

And the rocks supply the coney 
With a fortress and a home. 

But the servants of their Saviour, 

Which with gospel-peace are shod. 

Have no bed but what the paviour 
Makes them in the porch of God. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 

(1709-1-84) 

A Short Song of Congratulation 

Long-expected one and twenty, 

Ling’ring year, at last is flown; 

Pomp and Pleasure, Pride and Plenty, 

Great Sir John, are all your own. 


Loosen'd from the Minors tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell. 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the Slaves of thrift farewell. 

Call the Bettys, Kates, and Jennys, 
Ev’ry name that laughs at Care, 
Lavish of your Grandsires guineas, 
Show the Spirit of an heir. 

All that prey on vice and folly 
Joy to see their quarry fly, 

Here the Gamester light and jolly, 
There the Lender grave and sly. 


Wealth, Sir John, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will: 

See the Jockey, see the Pander, 

Bid them come, and take their fill. 

When the bonny Blade carouses, 

Pockets full, and Spirits high. 

What are acres? What are houses? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry. 
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If the Guardian or the Mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waste. 

Scorn their counsel and their pother. 
You can hang or drown at last. 


from The Vanity of Human Wishes 

Are these thy Views? proceed, illustrious Youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the Throne of Truth, 
Yet should thy Soul indulge the gen’rous Heat 
Till captive Science yields her last Retreat; 
Should Reason guide thee with her brightest Ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless Day; 

Should no false Kindness lure to loose Delight, 

Nor Praise relax, nor Difficulty fright; 

Should tempting Novelty thy Cell refrain, 

And Sloth effuse her opiate Fumes in Vain; 

Should Beauty blunt on Fops her fatal Dart, 

Nor claim the triumph of a letter’d Heart; 

Should no Disease thy torpid Veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s Phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet hope not Life from Grief or Danger free, 

Nor think the Doom of Man revers’d for thee. 
Deign on the passing World to turn thine Eyes 
And pause awhile from Letters to be wise; 

There mark what Ills the Scholar’s Life assail. 

Toil, Envy, Want, the Patron, and the Jail. 

See Nations slowly rise, and meanly just. 

To buried Merit raise the tardy Bust. 

If Dreams yet flatter, once again attend. 

Hear Lydiat’s Life, and Galileo's End. 
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(1728-1774) 

from Retaliation 

Here lies David Garrick, describe me, who can, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man; 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine: 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread. 

And bcplaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 

T was only that when he was off he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn d and he varied full ten times a day. 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick, 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick, 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleas’d he could whistle them 
back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came, 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind: 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 
We scarcely can praise it, or blarne it too much; 

Who, born for the Universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote; 
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Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
> 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit. 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit: 

For a patriot, too cool; for a drudge, disobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 

In short, ’t was his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 



WILLIAM BLAKE 
To Spring 


( 1 7S7~ 1 ^ 2 7) 


O thou with dewy locks, who lookest down 
Through the clear windows of the morning, turn 
Thine angel eyes upon our western isle. 

Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring! 


The hills tell each other, and the listening 
Valleys hear; all our longing eyes are turned 
Up to thy bright pavilions: issue forth, 

And let thy holy feet visit our clime. 

Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumed garments; let us taste 
Thy morn and evening breath; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our love-sick land that mourns for thee. 

O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 
Thy golden crown upon her languished head, 
Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee. 
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“Never Seek to Tell Thy Love 

Never seek to tell thy love. 

Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind does move 
Silently, invisibly. 

I told my love, I told my love, 

I told her all my heart, 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears. 
— Ah, she doth depart! 

Soon as she was gone from me 
A traveller came by 
Silently, invisibly. 

— He took her with a sigh. 


The Garden of Love 

I went to the Garden of Love, 

And saw what I never had seen: 

A chapel was built in the midst, 

Where I used to play on the green. 

And the gates of this chapel were shut, 

And “Thou shalt not” writ over the door; 

So I turn’d to the Garden of Love 
That so many sweet flowers bore; 

And I saw it was filled with graves. 

And tomb-stones where flowers should be: 

And priests in black gowns were walking their rounds, 
And binding with briars my joys and desires. 
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“How Sweet I Roam'd . . ” 

How sweet I roam’d from field to field 
And tasted all the summer’s pride. 

Till I the Prince of Love beheld. 

Who in the sunny beams did glide! 

He shew’d me lilies for my hair. 

And blushing roses for my brow; 

He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 

With sweet May dews my wings were wet, 
And Phoebus fired my vocal rage; 

He caught me in his silken net, 

And shut me in his golden cage. 

He loves to sit and hear me sing; 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing. 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 


A Poison Tree 

I was angry with my friend: 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 

And I water’d it in fears. 

Night and morning with my tears; 
And I sunned it with smiles. 

And with soft deceitful wiles. 
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And it grew both day and night, 
Till it bore an apple bright; 

And my foe beheld it shine. 

And he knew that it was mine, 

And into my garden stole 
When the night had veil’d the pole: 
4 In the morning, glad I see 

My foe outstretch’d beneath the tree. 


The Clod and the Pebble 

“Love seeketh not itself to please, 

Nor for itself hath any care. 

But for another gives its ease. 

And builds a heaven in hell’s despair/* 

So sung a little clod of clay, 

Trodden with the cattle’s feet, 

But a pebble of the brook 

Warbled out these metres meet: 

“Love seeketh only self to please, 

To bind another to its delight, 

Joys in another’s loss of ease. 

And builds a hell in heaven’s despite.” 


The Defiled Sanctuary 

J 

I saw a chapel all of gold 
That none did dare to enter in. 
And many weeping stood without. 
Weeping, mourning, worshipping. 
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I saw a serpent rise between 
The white pillars of the door. 

And he forc’d and forc’d and forc’d; 
Down the golden hinges tore. 


And along the pavement sweet. 
Set with pearls and rubies bright, 
All his shining length he drew. 
Till upon the altar white 


Vomiting his poison out 
On the bread and on the wine. 

So I turn’d into a sty. 

And laid me down among the swine. 


FROM Milton 

And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountain green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 
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I will not cease from mental fight. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


Ah! Sun-flower 

Ah, Sun-flower, weary of time. 

Who contest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime. 
Where the traveller’s journey is done; 

Where the Youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow, 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sun-flower wishes to go. 


The Tiger 

Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

.On what wings dare he aspire? 

\\ hat the hand dare seize the fire? 

And what shoulder, and what art. 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

And when thy heart began to beat. 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? 
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What the hammer? what the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears. 
And watered heaven with their tears. 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 

Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


ROBERT BURNS 

(17 796) 

“Of A ’ the Airts . . 

Of a* the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west. 

For there the bonie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo’e best. 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row. 

And monie a hill between; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair: 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air. 
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There’s not a bonie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green. 

There’s not a bonie bird that sings, 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 


“Ye Flowery Banks . . 

Ye flowery banks o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care? 


Thou'll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 

And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine, 
And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 
And sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Frae aff its thorny tree; 

And my fause luver staw my rose. 
But left the thorn wi* me. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

(1772-1834) 

Kubla Khan 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossom'd many an incense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But O that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover: 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail: 

And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 

Then reach'd the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 
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The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice. 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me, 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome, those caves of ice, 

And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
“Dear Child of Nature . . . 


Dear Child of Nature, let them rail! 
There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold; 


(1770-1850) 

< y 
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Where thou, a Wife and Friend, shalt see 
Thy own delightful days, and be 
A light to young and old. 

There, healthy as a Shepherd-boy, 

And treading among flowers of joy 
Which at no season fade. 

Thou, while thy Babes around thee cling, 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A Woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die. 
Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave; 

But an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

from The Prelude 

. . . whether we be young or old. 

Our destiny, our beings heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore about to be. 


from Mutability 

From low to high doth dissolution climb, 

And sink from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail; 

A musical but melancholy chime. 

Which they can hear who meddle not with crime. 
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Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 

Truth fails not; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime 
That in the morning whiten’d hill and plain 
And is no more; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 

Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 


The Solitary Reaper 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lassl 
Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In springtime from the cuckoo-bird. 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago; 
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Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of today? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work. 

And o'er the sickle bending; — 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill. 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

(1775-1864) 

“Why Do Our Joys Depart ?” 

Why do our joys depart 
For cares to seize the heart? 

I know not. Nature says. 

Obey; and man obeys, 

I see, and know not why 
Thorns live and roses die. 


“All Is Not Over . . ” 

All is not over while the shade 
Of parting life, if now aslant, 
Rests on the scene whereon it play’d 
And taught a docile heart to pant. 
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Autumn is passing by; his day 

Shines mildly yet on gather’d sheaves, 
And, tho’ the grape be plucked away, 
Its color glows amid the leaves. 


“Past Ruin’d llion . . 

Past ruin’d llion Helen lives, 

Alcestis rises from the shades; 

Verse calls them forth; ’tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids. 

Soon shall Oblivion’s deepening veil 
Hide all the peopled hills you see. 

The gay, the proud, while lovers hail 
These many summers you and me. 


“I Held Ilcr Hand . . 

I held her hand, the pledge of bliss. 

Her hand that trembled and withdrew; 
She bent her head before my kiss — 

My heart was sure that hers was true. 
Now I have told her I must part, 

She shakes my hand, she bids adieu, 
Nor shuns the kiss — Alas, my heart! 

Hers never was the heart for you. 


“The Grateful Heart . . ” 

The grateful heart for all things blesses; 

Not only joy, but grief endears: 

I love you for your few caresses, 

I love you for my many tears. 
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Heart’ s-Ease 

0 

There is a flower I wish to wear. 

But not until first worn by you — 
Heart’s-ease — of all earth’s flowers most rare; 
Bring it; and bring enough for two. 


“Do You Remember Me . . ” 

“Do you remember me? or are you proud?” 

Lightly advancing thro’ her star-trimm’d crowd, 
Ianthe said, and look’d into my eyes. 

“A yes, a yes , to both: for Memory 

Where you but once have been must ever be, 

And at your voice Pride from his throne must rise.” 


"Years, Many Parti-Colored Years ” 

Years, many parti-colored years. 

Some have crept on, and some have flown 
Since first before me fell those tears 
I never could see fall alone. 

Years, not so many, are to come. 

Years not so varied, when from you 
One more will fall: when, carried home, 

I see it not, nor hear adieu . 
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Dirce 

Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed, 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and she a shade. 


On His Own Agamemnon and Iphigcneia 

From eve to morn, from morn to parting night. 
Father and daughter stood before my sight. 

I felt the looks they gave, the words they said. 
And reconducted each serener shade. 

Ever shall these to me be well-spent days, 

Sweet fell the tears upon them, sweet the praise. 
Far from the footstool of the tragic throne, 

I am tragedian in this scene alone. 


“Alas, How Soon the Hours Arc Over” 

Alas, how soon the hours are over 
Counted us out to play the lover! 

And how much narrower is the stage 
Allotted us to play the sage! 

But when we play the fool, how wide. 

The theatre expands! beside. 

How long the audience sits before us! 

How many prompters! what a chorus! 
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“ Various the Roads of Life . . ” 

Various the roads of life; in one 
All terminate, one lonely way. 
We go; and “Is he gone?” 

Is all our best friends say. 


On Catullus 

Tell me not what too well I know 
About the bard of Sirmio . . . 

Yes, in Thalia’s son 

Such stains there are ... as when a Grace 
Sprinkles another’s laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

To 


(1792-1822) 


Music, when soft voices die. 
Vibrates in the memory; 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead. 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on. 
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The Indian Serenade 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night. 
When the winds are breathing low. 
And the stars are shining bright: 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me — who knows how? 

To thy chamber window, Sweet! 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream — 
The Champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingales complaint, 

It dies upon her heart; — 

As I must on thine, 

Oh, beloved as thou art! 

Oh lift me from the grass! 

I die! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast; — 
Oh, press it to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last. 
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LORD BYRON 

(1788-1824) 

“So, We’ll Go No More A-Roving” 

So, we’ll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night. 

Though the heart be still as loving. 

And the moon be still as bright. 

For the sword outwears its sheath. 

And the soul wears out the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe. 

And love itself have rest. 

Though the night was made for loving, 

And the day returns too soon. 

Yet we’ll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 


JOHN KEATS 

(1795-1821) 

“Bright Star, Would I Were Steadfast” 

Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art — 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night. 

And watching, with eternal lids apart. 

Like nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 

Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors: 
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No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable. 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell. 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest; 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever — or else swoon to death. 


Fragment of an Ode to Maia 

Mother of Hermes! and still youthful Maia! 
May I sing to thee 

As thou wast hymned on the shores of Bate? 

Or may I woo thee 
In earlier Sicilian? or thy smiles 
Seek as they once were sought, in Grecian isles. 
By bards who died content on pleasant sward. 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan? 

O, give me their old vigour and unheard 
Save of the quiet primrose, and the span 
Of heaven, and few ears. 

Rounded by thee, my song should die away 
Content as theirs. 

Rich in the simple worship of a day. 


LEIGH HUNT 
To a Fish 


(1784-1859) 


You strange, astonished-looking, angle-faced, 
Dreary-mouthed, gaping wretches of the sea, 

Gulping salt-water everlastingly. 

Cold-blooded, though with red your blood be graced. 
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And mute, though dwellers in the roaring waste; 

And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be, — 

Some round, some flat, some long, all devilry, 
Legless, unloving, infamously chaste: — 

O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights. 

What is’t ye do? What life lead? Eh, dull goggles? 
How do ye vary your vile days and nights? 

How pass your Sundays? Are ye still but joggles 
In ceaseless wash? Still nought but gapes, and bites. 
And drinks, and stares, diversified with boggles? 

A FISH ANSWERS 

Amazing monster! that, for aught I know. 

With the first sight of thee didst make our race 
For ever stare! O flat and shocking face, 

Grimly divided from the breast below! 

Thou that on dry land horribly dost go 
With a split body and most ridiculous pace, 

Prong after prong, disgracer of all grace. 
Long-useless-finned, haired, upright, unwet, slow! 

0 breather of unbreathable, sword-sharp air, 

How canst exist? How bear thyself, thou dry 
And dreary sloth? What particle canst share 
Of the only blessed life, the watery? 

1 sometimes see of ye an actual pair 
Go by! linked fin by fin! most odiously. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 



(1803-1882) 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes. 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp. 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
To Helen 


(1809-1849) 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
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Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche 
Now statue-like I see thee stand. 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land! 


To One in Paradise 

Thou wast all that to me, love, 

For which my soul did pine: 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers. 
And all the flowers were mine. 

And all my days are trances. 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy gray eye glances, 

And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances. 

By what eternal streams. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

(1809-1892) 

from The Princess 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 
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Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge: 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square: 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remember'd kisses after death. 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
On lips that are for others; deep as love. 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret — 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more! 


The Eagle 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ring'd with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 

(1822-1888) 

Isolation: To Marguerite 

Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown. 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild. 

We mortal millions live alone . 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights. 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 

The nightingales divinely sing; 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour — 


Oh! then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent! 

Now round us spreads the watery plain — 
Oh might our marges meet again! 


Who order'd, that their longing's fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 
Who renders vain their deep desire?- 
A God, a God their severance ruled! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 
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The Last Word 

Creep into thy narrow bed, 
Creep, and let no more be said! 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease! 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 

Thou art tired; best be still. 


They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee? 
Better men fared thus before thee; 

Fired their ringing shot and passed, 

Hotly charged — and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall. 

Find thy body by the wall! 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 

(>830-1894) 

I wo Doves Upon the Selfsame Branch" 

Two doves upon the selfsame branch. 

Two lilies on a single stem. 

Two butterflies upon one flower: 

— Oh happy they who look on them! 
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Who look upon them hand in hand. 
Flush’d in the rosy summer light; 
Who look upon them hand in hand, 
And never give a thought to night. 


“A Blue-Eyed Phantom Far Before” 

A blue-eyed phantom far before 

Is laughing, leaping toward the sun: 
Like lead I chase it evermore. 

I pant and run. 

It breaks the sunlight bound on bound: 

Goes singing as it leaps along 
To sheep-bells with a dreamy sound, 

A dreamy song. 

I laugh, it is so. brisk and gay; 

It is so far before, I weep: 

I hope I shall lie down some day, 

Lie down and sleep. 


COVENTRY PATMORE 

(1823-1896) 

“An Idle Poet . . 

An idle poet, here and there. 

Looks roufid him; but, for all the rest 
The world, unfathomably fair, 

Is duller than a witling’s jest. 

Love wakes men, once a lifetime each; 

They lift their heavy lids, and look; 

And lo, what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 
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And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget; but, either way. 

That and the Child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day. 


EMILY DICKINSON 

(1830-1886) 

“I Found the Phrase . . ” 

I found the phrase to every thought 
I ever had, but one; 

And that defies me, — as a hand 
Did try to chalk the sun 


To races nurtured in the dark: — 
How would your own begin? 
Can blaze be done in cochineal. 
Or noon in mazarin? 


“Because I Could Not Stop for Death” 

Because I could not stop for Death, 

He kindly stopped for ine; 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality. 


We slowly drove, he knew no haste, 
And I had put away 
My labour, and my leisure too. 

For his civility. 
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We passed the school where children played, 
Their lessons scarcely done; 

We passed the fields of gazing grain. 

We passed the setting sun. 

We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground; 

The roof was scarcely visible, 

The cornice but a mound. 

Since then ’tis centuries; but each 
Feels shorter than the day 

I first surmised the horses’ heads 
Were toward Eternity. 


“My Life Closed Twice . . 

My life closed twice before its close; 
It yet remains to see 
If Immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 

So huge, so hopeless to conceive. 
As these that twice befell. 

Parting is all we know of heaven. 
And all we need of hell. 


“The Bustle in a House ” 

The bustle in a house 
The morning after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth, — 
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The sweeping up the heart, 
And putting love away 
We shall not want to use again 
Until Eternity. 


"The Heart Asks Pleasure First” 

The heart asks pleasure first; 

And then, excuse from pain; 

And then, those little anodynes 
That deaden suffering; 

And then, to go to sleep; 

And then, if it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 

The liberty to die. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 

(1834-1896) 

from Ogicr the Dane 

She: In the white-flowered hawthorn brake, 
Love, be merry for my sake; 

Twine the blossoms in my hair. 

Kiss me where I am most fair — 

Kiss me, love! for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death? 

He: Nay, the garlanded gold hair 

Hides thee where thou art most fair; 

Hides the rose-tinged hills of snow — 

Ay, sweet love, I have thee now! 
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Kiss me, love! for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death? 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

(1837-1909) 

Chorus from Atalanta in Calydon 

When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 

With a clamour of waters, and with might; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 

* Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 

Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 

Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 

Oh that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her 

And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 
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For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins; 

The days dividing lover and lover. 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 

And time remember’d is grief forgotten, 

And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 

And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot. 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 

And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night. 

Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid. 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Mcenad and the Bassarid; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide, 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 

The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 

The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 

The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves. 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 
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GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 

(1844-1889) 

God’s Grandeur 

The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 

It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 

It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck his rod? 


Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 

And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with 
toil; 

And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell: the 
soil 

Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 


And for all this, nature is never spent; 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 
And though the last lights off the black West went 
Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright 
wings. 


The Habit of Perfection 

Elected Silence, sing to me 
And beat upon my whorled ear. 
Pipe me to pastures still and be 
The music that I care to hear. 
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Shape nothing, lips; be lovely-dumb: 

It is the shut, the curfew sent 

From there where all surrenders come 

Which only makes you eloquent. 

Be shelled, eyes, with double dark 
And find the uncreated light: 

This ruck and reel which you remark 
Coils, keeps, and teases simple sight. 

Palate, the hutch of tasty lust. 

Desire not to be rinsed with wine: 

The can must be so sweet, the crust 
So fresh that comes in fasts divine! 

Nostrils, your careless breath that spend 
Upon the stir and keep of pride. 

What relish shall the censers send 
Along the sanctuary side! 

O feel-of-primrose hands, O feet 
That want the yield of plushy sward. 
But you shall walk the golden street 
And you unhouse and house the Lord. 

And, Poverty, be thou the bride 
And now the marriage feast begun. 
And lily-coloured clothes provide 
Your spouse not laboured-at nor spun. 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 

( l8 59-*93 6 ) 

Eight o'Clock 

He stood, and heard the steeple 

Sprinkle the quarters on the morning town. 

One, two, three, four, to market-place and people 
It tossed them down. 

Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour, 

He stood and counted them and cursed his luck; 
And then the clock collected in the tower 
Its strength, and struck. 


Fancy’s Knell 

When lads were home from labour 
At Abdon under Clee, 

A man would call his neighbour 
And both would send for me. 
And where the light in lances 
Across the mead was laid, 

There to the dances 

I fetched my flute and played. 

Ours were idle pleasures. 

Yet oh, content we were. 

The young to wind the measures, 
The old to heed the air; 

And I to lift with playing 

From tree and tower and steep 
The light delaying. 

And flute the sun to sleep. 
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The youth toward his fancy 
Would turn his brow of tan, 

And Tom would pair with Nancy 
And Dick step off with Fan; 

The girl would lift her glances 
To his, and both be mute: 

Well went the dances 
At evening to the flute. 

Wenlock Edge was umbered. 

And bright was Abdon Burf, 

And warm between them slumbered 
The smooth green miles of turf; 
Until from grass and clover 
The upshot beam would fade, 

And England over 

Advanced the lofty shade. 

The lofty shade advances, 

I fetch my flute and play: 

Come, lads, and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day. 
To-morrow, more’s the pity. 

Away we both must hie. 

To air the ditty. 

And to earth I. 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

(1865-1939) 

Leda and the Swan 

A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 

He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 

How can those terrified vague fingers push 
The feathered glory from her loosening thighs? 
And how can body, laid in that white rush. 

But feel the strange heart beating where it lies? 

A shudder in the loins engenders there 
The broken wall, the burning roof and tower 
And Agamemnon dead. 

Being so caught up. 

So mastered by the brute blood of the air. 

Did she put on his knowledge with his power 
Before the indifferent beak could let her drop? 


In Memory of Eva Gore-Booth and 
Con Markiewicz 

The light of evening, Lissadell, 

Great windows open to the south, 

Two girls in silk kimonos, both 
Beautiful, one a gazelle. 

But a raving autumn shears 
Blossom from the summer’s wreath; 

The older is condemned to death. 
Pardoned, drags out lonely years 
Conspiring among the ignorant. 
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I know not what the younger dreams — 
Some vague Utopia — and she seems. 
When withered old and skeleton-gaunt. 
An image of such politics. 

Many a time I think to seek 
One or the other out and speak 
Of that old Georgian mansion, mix 
Pictures of the mind, recall 
That table and the talk of youth, 

Two girls in silk kimonos, both 
Beautiful, one a gazelle. 

Dear shadows, now you know it all. 

All the folly of a fight 

With a common wrong or right. 

The innocent and the beautiful 
Have no enemy but time; 

Arise and bid me strike a match 
And strike another till time catch; 
Should the conflagration climb. 

Run till all the sages know. 

We the great gazebo built, 

They convicted us of guilt; 

Bid me strike a match and blow. 




SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


(1605-1682) 

Conclusion from Urn Burial 

W HAT song the Syrens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among 
women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all 
conjecture. What time the persons of these ossuaries 
entered the famous nations of the dead, and slept with 
princes and counsellors, might admit a wide solution. 
But who were the proprietaries of these bones, or what 
bodies these ashes made up, were a question above 
antiquarism; not to be resolved by man, nor easily per- 
haps by spirits, except we consult the provincial guard- 
ians, or tutelary. observators. Had they made as good 
provision for their names, as they have done for their 
relicks, they had not so grossly erred in the art of per- 
petuation. But to subsist in bones, and be but pyrami- 
dally extant, is a fallacy in duration. Vain ashes which in 
# the oblivion of names, persons, times, and sexes, have 
found unto themselves a fruitless continuation, and only 
arise unto late posterity, as emblems of mortal vanities, 
antidotes against pride, vain-glory, and madding vices. 
Pagan vain-glorics which thought the world might last 
for ever, had encouragement for ambition; and, finding 
no atropos unto the immortality of their names, were 
never dampt with the necessity of oblivion. Even old 
ambitions had the advantage of ours, in the attempts of 
their vain-glories, who acting early, and before the 
probable meridian of time, have by this time found 
great accomplishment of their designs, whereby the 
ancient heroes have already out-lasted their monuments, 
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and mechanical preservations. But in this latter scene 
of time, we cannot expect such mummies unto our 
memories, when ambition may fear the prophecy of 
Elias, and Charles the Fifth can never hope to live 
within two Methuselahs of Hector. 

And therefore, restless inquietude for the diutumity 
of our memories unto present considerations seems a 
vanity almost out of date, and superannuated piece of 
folly. We cannot hope to live so long in our names, as 
some have done in their persons. One face of Janus 
holds no proportion unto the other. Tis too late to be 
ambitious. The great mutations of the world are acted, 
or time may be too short for our designs. To extend our 
memories by monuments, whose death we daily pray 
for, and whose duration we cannot hope, without injury 
to our expectations in the advent of the last day, were 
a contradiction to our beliefs. We whose generations are 
ordained in this setting part of time, are providentially 
taken off from such imaginations; and, being neces- 
sitated to eye the remaining particle of futurity, are 
naturally constituted unto thoughts of the next world, 
and cannot excusably decline the consideration of that 
duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and # 
all that’s past a moment. 

Circles and right lines limit and close all bodies, and 
the mortal right-lined circle must conclude and shut up 
all. There is no antidote against the opium of time, 
which temporally considereth all things: our fathers 
find their graves in our short memories, and sadly tell 
us how we may be buried in our survivors. Grave- 
stones tell truth scarce forty years. Generations pass 
while some trees stand, and old families last not three 
oaks. To be read by bare inscriptions like many in 
Gruter, to hope for eternity by enigmatical epithets or 
first letters of our names, to be studied by antiquaries, 
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who we were, and have new names given us like many 
of the mummies, are cold consolations unto the students 
of perpetuity, even by everlasting languages. 

To be content that times to come should only know 
there was such a man, not caring whether* they knew 
more of him, was a frigid ambition in Cardan; dis- 
paraging his horoscopal inclination and judgment of 
himself. Who cares to subsist like Hippocrates’s pa- 
tients, or Achilles’s horses in Homer, under naked 
nominations, without deserts and noble acts, which are 
the balsam of our memories, the entelechia and soul of 
our subsistences? To be nameless in worthy deeds, ex- 
ceeds an infamous history. The Canaanitish woman lives 
more happily without a name, than Herodias with one. 
And who had not rather have been the good thief, than 
Pilate? 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men without dis- 
tinction to merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the 
founder of the pyramids? Herostratus lives that burnt 
the temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built it. Time 
hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, confounded 
that of himself. In vain we compute our felicities by the 
advantage of our good names, since bad have equal 
durations, and 'I hersites is like to live as long as Aga- 
memnon. Who knows whether the best of men be 
known, or whether there be not more remarkable per- 
sons forgot, than any that stand remembered in the 
known account of time? Without the favour of the ever- 
lasting register, the first man had been as unknown as 
the last, and Methuselah’s long life had been his only 
chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be 
content to be as though they had not been, to be found 
in the register of God, not in the record of man. Twenty- 
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seven names make up the first story before the flood, and 
the recorded names ever since contain not one living 
century. The number of the dead long exceedeth all that 
shall live. The night of time far surpasseth the day, and 
who knows when was the equinox? Every hour adds 
unto that current arithmetick, which scarce stands one 
moment. And since death must be the Lucina of life, 
and even Pagans could doubt, whether thus to live were 
to die; since our longest sun sets at right decensions, 
and makes but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be 
long before we lie down in darkness, and have our light 
in ashes; since the brother of death daily haunts us with 
dying mementos, and time that grows old in itself, bids 
us hope on long duration; — diuturnity is a dream and 
folly of expectation. 

Darkness and light divide the course of time, and 
oblivion shares with memory a great part even of our 
living beings; we slightly remember our felicities, and 
the smartest strokes of affliction leave but short smart 
upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows 
destroy us or themselves. To weep into stones are 
fables. Afflictions induce callosities; miseries are slip- 
pery, or fall like snow upon us, which notwithstanding 
is no unhappy stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to 
come, and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful provision 
in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our few 
and evil days, and, our delivered senses not relapsing 
into cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept 
raw by the edge of repetitions. A great part of antiquity 
contented their hopes of subsistency with a transmigra- 
tion of their souls, — a good way to continue their 
memories, while having the advantage of plural suc- 
cessions, they could not but act something remarkable 
in such variety of beings, and enjoying the fame of 
their passed selves, make accumulation of glory unto 
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their last durations. Others, rather than be lost in the 
uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede 
into the common being, and make one particle of the 
public soul of all things, which was no more than to 
return into their unknown and divine original again. 
Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving 
their bodies in sweet consistencies, to attend the return 
of their souls. But all was vanity, feeding the wind, and 
folly. The Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time 
hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is become 
merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is 
sold for balsams. 

In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any 
patent from oblivion, in preservations below the moon; 
men have been deceived even in their flatteries, above 
the sun, and studied conceits to perpetuate their names 
in heaven. The various cosmography of that part hath 
already varied the names of contrived constellations; 
Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osyris in the Dog-star! 
While we look for incorruption in the heavens, we find 
they are but like the earth;— durable in their main 
bodies, alterable in their parts; whereof, beside comets 
and new stars perspectives begin to tell tales, and the 
spots that wander about the sun, with Phaeton’s favour 
would make clear conviction. 

There is nothing strictly immortal, but immortality. 
Whatever hath no beginning, may be confident of no 
end;— which is the peculiar of that necessary essence 
that cannot destroy itself;— and the highest strain of 
omnipotency, to be so powerfully constituted as not 
to suffer even from the power of itself: all others have 
a dependent being and within the reach of destruction. 
But the sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates 
all earthly glory, and the quality of either state after 
death, makes a folly of posthumous memory. God who 
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can only destroy our souls, and hath assured our resur- 
rection, either of our bodies or names hath directly prom- 
ised no duration. Wherein there is so much of chance, 
that the boldest expectants have found unhappy frus- 
tration; and to hold long subsistence, seems but a scape 
in oblivion. But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
and pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativities and 
deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery in the infamy of his nature. 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an Invisible sun 
within us. A small fire sufficeth for life, great flames 
seemed too little after death, while men vainly affected 
precious pyres, and to burn like Sardanapalus; but the 
wisdom of funeral laws found the folly of prodigal 
blazes, and reduced undoing fires unto the rule of sober 
obsequies, wherein few could be so mean as not to 
provide wood, pitch, a mourner, and an urn. 

Five languages secured not the epitaph of Gordianus. 
The man of God lives longer without a tomb than any 
by one, invisibly interred by angels, and adjudged to 
obscurity, though not without some marks directing 
human discovery. Enoch and Elias, without either tomb 
or burial, in an anomalous state of being, are the great 
examples of perpetuity, in their long and living memory, 
in strict account being still on this side death, and 
having a late part yet to act upon this stage of earth. 
If in the decretory term of the world we shall not all 
die but be changed, according to received translation, 
the last day will make but few graves; at least quick 
resurrections will anticipate lasting sepultures. Some 
graves will be opened before they be quite closed, and 
Lazarus be no wonder. When many that feared to die, 
shall groan that they can die but once, the dismal state 
is the second and living death, when life puts despair on 
the damned; when men shall wish the coverings of 
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mountains, not of monuments, and annihilations shall 
be courted. 

While some have studied monuments, others have 
studiously declined them, and some have been so vainly 
boisterous, that they durst not acknowledge their graves; 
wherein Alaricus seems most subtle, who had a river 
turned to hide his bones at the bottom. Even Sylla, that 
thought himself safe in his urn, could not prevent re- 
venging tongues, and stones thrown at his monument. 
Happy are they whom privacy makes innocent, who deal 
so with men in this world, that they are not afraid to 
meet them in the next; who, when they die, make no 
commotion among the dead, and are not touched with 
that poetical taunt of Isaiah. 

Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregularities 
of vain-glory, and wild enormities of ancient magnanim- 
ity. But the most magnanimous resolution rests in the 
Christian religion, which trampleth upon pride, and 
sits on the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing that in- 
fallible perpetuity, unto which all others must diminish 
their diameters, and be poorly seen in angles of con- 
tingency. 

Pious spirits who passed their days in raptures of 
futurity, made little more of this world, than the world 
that was before it, while they lay obscure in the chaos of 
pre-ordination, and night of their fore-beings. And if . 
any have been so happy as truly to understand Christian 
annihilation, ecstasies, exolution, liquefaction, trans- 
formation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, and 
ingression into the divine shadow, they have already had 
an handsome anticipation of heaven; the glory of the 
world is surely over, and the earth in ashes unto them. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their 
productions, to exist in their names and predicament of 
chimeras, was large satisfaction unto old expectations, 
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and made one part of their Elysiums. But all this is 
nothing in the metaphysicks of true belief. To live in- 
deed, is to be again ourselves, which being not only an 
hope, but an evidence in noble believers, 'tis all one to 
lie in St. Innocent's churchyard, as in the sands of 
Egypt. Ready to be anything, in the ecstasy of being 
ever, and as content with six foot as the moles of 
Adrianus. 



ODDS AND ENDS 


I knew a man who had a story about a gun, which 
he thought a good one and that he told very well. He 
tried all means in the world to turn the conversation 
upon guns; but, if he failed in his attempt, he started 
in his chair, and said he heard a gun fired; but when 
the company assured him they heard no such thing, he 
answered, perhaps then I was mistaken; but however, 
since we are talking of guns,— and then told his stoiy, 
to the great indignation of the company. 

— Lord Chesterfield. 


When Major Bowditch was despatched by the Eng- 
lish Governor of the Cape of Good Hope as resident 
ambassador to the court of an African monarch, he 
sought to ingratiate himself with the courtiers, espe- 
cially with the court-ladies, by taking their portraits. 
The king, who was astonished at the accuracy of the 
likenesses, requested that he also might be painted, 
and had already had several sittings, when the artist 
noticed in the features of the king, who had often 
sprung up to observe the progress of the picture, the 
peculiar restlessness and embarrassment of one who 
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has a request on the tip of his tongue and yet hesitates 
to express it. The painter pressed his majesty to tell 
his wish, until at last the poor African king inquired, 
in a low voice, if he could not be painted white. 

— Heinrich Heine, Confessions. 


As for the possibility of the House of Lords pre- 
venting ere long a reform of Parliament, I hold it to 
be the most absurd notion that ever entered into the 
human imagination. I do not mean to be disrespectful, 
but the attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of 
reform reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of 
Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. 
Partington on that occasion. In the winter of 1824 
there set in a great flood upon that town — the tide rose 
to an incredible height — the waves rushed in upon the 
houses, and everything was threatened with destruc- 
tion! In the midst of this sublime and terrible storm, 
Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen 
at the door of her house, with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and 
vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The At- 
lantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; 
but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was 
excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she should not 
have meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your 
ease — be quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs. Part- 
ington. — The Rev. Sydney Smith, (Speech 

after the rejection of the Reform Bill 
by the House of Lords, 1831). 
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We see certain sullen animals spread out over the 
country; they are male and female, dark and leaden- 
looking, burned by the sun and chained to the earth 
which they dig and turn over with unconquerable 
doggedness; they have voices almost articulate, and 
when they raise themselves on their feet they show 
human faces, and in truth they are men. They retire 
at night into their dens, where they live on black 
bread, water and roots; they save other men the trouble 
of sowing, toiling and reaping for their livelihood, and 
thus do not deserve to lack the bread which they them- 
selves have sown. — La Bruyere. 

I am aware that many object to the severity of my 
language; but is there not cause for severity? I will 
be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. 
On this subject I do not wish to think, or speak, or 
write, with moderation. No! no! Tell a man whose 
house is on fire to give a moderate alarm; tell him to 
moderately rescue his wife from the hands of the 
ravisher; tell the mother to gradually extricate her 
babe from the fire into which it has fallen; but urge 
me not to use moderation in a cause like the present! 
I am in earnest. I will not equivocate — I will not excuse 
— I will not retreat a single inch — AND I WILL HE 
HEARD. — William Lloyd Garrison. 

Queen Elizabeth to Dr. Cox, Bishop of Ely 

Proud Prelate — You know what you were before 
I made you what you are now. If you do not imme- 
diately comply with my request, I will unfrock you, 
by Godl 
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Jane Austen to the Prince Regent's Librarian 

April 1, 1816 

My dear sir: 

I am honored by the Prince’s thanks.. . . . You are 
very kind in your hints as to the sort of composition 
which might recommend me at present, and I am fully 
sensible that an historical romance founded on the 
house of Saxe Coburg might be much more to the pur- 
pose of profit or popularity than such pictures of domes- 
tic life in country villages as I deal in. But I could no 
more write a romance than an epic poem. I could not 
sit seriously down to write a serious romance under 
any other motive than to save my life; and if it were 
indispensable for me to keep it up and never relax into 
laughing at myself or at other people, I am sure I should 
be hung before I had finished the first chapter. No, 
I must keep to my own style and go on in my own way; 
and though I may never succeed again in that, I am 
convinced that I should totally fail in any other. 


from The Diary of Marjorie Fleming, 

Aged 6 

(1803-1811) 

... I am now going to tell you the horible and 
wretched plaege that my multiplications gives me you 
can’t conceive it. The most Devilish thing is 8 times 
8 and 7 times 7 it is what nature itself cant endure. 

In my travels I met with a handsome lad named 
Charles Balfour, Esq., and from him I got ofers of 
marage — ofers of marage, did I say? Nay plenty heard 
me. 
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I lay at the foot of the bed because Isabella said I 
disturbed her by continial fighting and kicking, but I 
was very dull, and continially at work reading the 
Arabian Nights, which I could not have done if I had 
slept at the top. I am reading the Mysteries of Udolpho. 
I am much interested in the fate of poor, poor 
Emily. . . . 



MARK TWAIN 


(1835-191°) 

from Life on the Mississippi 

chapter iv. The Boys' Ambition 

W H E N I was a boy, there was but one permanent 
ambition among my comrades in our village 1 on 
the west bank of the Mississippi River. That was, to 
be a steamboatman. We had transient ambitions of 
other sorts, but they were only transient. When a circus 
came and went, it left us all burning to become clowns; 
the first Negro minstrel show that ever came to our 
section left us all suffering to try that kind of life; now 
and then we had a hope that if we lived and were good, 
God would permit us to be pirates. These ambitions 
faded out, each in its turn; but the ambition to be a 
steamboatman always remained. 

Once a day a cheap, gaudy packet arrived upward 
from St. Louis, and another downward from Keokuk. 
Before these events, the day was glorious with expect- 
ancy; after them, the day was a dead and empty thing. 
Not only the boys, but the whole village, felt this. After 
all these years I can picture that old time to myself now, 
just as it was then; the white town drowsing in the sun- 
shine of a summer's morning; the streets empty, or 
pretty nearly so; one or two clerks sitting in front of the 
Water Street stores, with their splint-bottomed chairs 
tilted back against the walls, chins on breasts, hats 
slouched over their faces, asleep — with shingle-shavings 
enough around to show what broke them down; a sow 
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and a litter of pigs loafing along the sidewalk, doing 
a good business in watermelon rinds and seeds; two or 
three lonely little freight piles scattered about the 
“levee”; a pile of “skids” on the slope of the stone-paved 
wharf, and the fragrant town drunkard asleep in the 
shadow of them; two or three wood flats at the head of 
the wharf, but nobody to listen to the peaceful lapping 
of the wavelets against them; the great Mississippi, the 
majestic, the magnificent Mississippi, rolling its mile- 
wide tide along, shining in the sun; the dense forest 
away on the other side; the “point” above the town, 
and the “point” below, bounding the river-glimpse and 
turning it into a sort of sea, and withal a very still and 
brilliant and lonely one. Presently a film of dark smoke 
appears above one of those remote “points”; instantly 
a Negro drayman, famous for his quick eye and prodi- 
gious voice, lifts up the cry, “S-t-e-a-m-boat a-cominT 
and the scene changes! The town drunkard stirs, the 
clerks wake up, a furious clatter of drays follows, every 
house and store pours out a human contribution, and all 
in a twinkling the dead town is alive and moving. 
Drays, carts, men, boys, all go hurrying from many 
quarters to a common center, the wharf. Assembled 
there, the people fasten their eyes upon the coming 
boat as upon a wonder they are seeing for the first time. 
And the boat is rather a handsome sight, too. She is 
long and sharp and trim and pretty; she has two tall, 
fancy-topped chimneys, with a gilded device of some 
kind swung between them; a fanciful pilot-house, all 
glass and “gingerbread,” perched on top of the “texas” 
deck behind them; the paddle-boxes are gorgeous with 
a picture or with gilded rays above the boat’s name; 
the boiler-deck, the hurricane-deck, and the texas deck 
are fenced and ornamented with clean white railings; 
there is a flag gallantly flying from the jack-staff; the 
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furnace doors are open and the fires glaring bravely; 
the upper decks are black with passengers; the captain 
stands by the big bell, calm, imposing, the envy of all; 
great volumes of the blackest smoke are rolling and 
tumbling out of the chimneys — a husbanded grandeur 
created with a bit of pitch-pine just before arriving at 
a town; the crew are grouped on the forecastle; the 
broad stage is run far out over the port bow, and an 
envied deck-hand stands picturesquely on the end ofjt 
with a coil of rope in his hand; the pent steam is scream- 
ing through the gauge-cocks; the captain lifts his hand, 
a bell rings, the wheels stop; then they turn back, 
churning the water to foam, and the steamer is at rest. 
Then such a scramble as there is to get aboard, and to 
get ashore, and to take in freight and to discharge 
freight, all at one and the same time; and such a yelling 
and cursing as the mates facilitate it all with! Ten 
minutes later the steamer is under way again, with no 
flag on the jack-staff and no black smoke issuing from 
the chimneys. After ten more minutes the town is dead 
again, and the town drunkard asleep by the skids once 
more. 

My father was a justice of the peace, and I supposed 
he possessed the power of life and death over all men, 
and could hang anybody that offended him. This was 
distinction enough for me as a general thing; but the 
desire to be a steamboatman kept intruding, neverthe- 
less. I first wanted to be a cabin-boy, so that I could 
come out with a white apron on and shake a table-cloth 
over the side, where all my old comrades could see me; 
later I thought I would rather be the deck-hand who 
stood on the end of the stage-plank with the coil of rope 
in his hand, because he was particularly conspicuous. 
But these were only day-dreams — they were too 
heavenly to be contemplated as real possibilities. By and 
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by one of our boys went away. He was not heard of for 
a long time. At last he turned up as apprentice engineer 
or “striker” on a steamboat. This thing shook the bottom 
out of all my Sunday-school teachings. That boy had 
been notoriously worldly, and I just the reverse; yet he 
was exalted to this eminence, and I left in obscurity and 
misery. There was nothing generous about this fellow 
in his greatness. He would always manage to have a 
rusty bolt to scrub while his boat tarried at our town, 
and he would sit on the inside guard and scrub it, where 
we all could see him and envy him and loathe him. And 
whenever his boat was laid up he would come home and 
swell around the town in his blackest and greasiest 
clothes, so that nobody could help remembering that he 
was a steamboatman; and he used all sorts of steam- 
boat technicalities in his talk, as if he were so used to 
them that he forgot common people could not under- 
stand them. He would speak of the “labboard” side of 
a horse in an easy, natural way that would make one 
wish he was dead. And he was always talking about “St. 
Looy” like an old citizen; he would refer casually to 
occasions when he was “coining down Fourth Street,” 
or when he was “passing by the Planters House,” or 
when there was a fire and he took a turn on the brakes 
of “the old Big Missouri”; and then he would go on and 
lie about how many towns the size of ours were burned 
down there that day. Two or three of the boys had long 
been persons of consideration among us because they 
had been to St. Louis once and had a vague general 
knowledge of its wonders, but the day of their glory was 
over now. I hey lapsed into a humble silence, and 
learned to disappear when the ruthless “cub”-engineer 
approached. This fellow had money, too, and hair-oil. 
Also an ignorant silver watch and a showy brass watch- 
chain. He wore a leather belt and used no suspenders. If 
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ever a youth was cordially admired and hated by his 
comrades, this one was. No girl could withstand his 
charms. He “cut out” every boy in the village. When 
his boat blew up at last, it diffused a tranquil content- 
ment among us such as we had not known for months. 
But when he came home the next week, alive, renowned, 
and appeared in church all battered up and bandaged, 
a shining hero, stared at and wondered over by every- 
body, it seemed to us that the partiality of Providence 
for an undeserving reptile had reached a point where 
it was open to criticism. 

This creature’s career could produce but one result, 
and it speedily followed. Boy after boy managed to get 
on the river. The minister’s son became an engineer. The 
doctor’s and the postmaster’s sons became “mud clerks”; 
the wholesale liquor dealer’s son became a barkeeper 
on a boat; four sons of the chief merchant, and two sons 
of the county judge, became pilots. Pilot was the grand- 
est position of all. The pilot, even in those days of trivial 
wages, had a princely salary — from a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and fifty dollars a month, and no board 
to pay. Two months of his wages would pay a preacher’s 
salary for a year. Now some of us were left disconsolate. 
We could not get on the river — at least our parents 
would not let us. 

So, by and by, I ran away. I said I would never come 
home again till I was a pilot and could come in glory. 
But somehow I could not manage it. I went meekly 
aboard a few of the boats that lay packed together like 
sardines at the long St. Louis wharf, and humbly in- 
quired for the pilots, but got only a cold shoulder and 
short words from mates and clerks. I had to make the 
best of this sort of treatment for the time being, but 
I had comforting day-dreams of a future when I should 
be a great and honored pilot, with plenty of money, and 
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could kill some of these mates and clerks and pay for 
them. 


chapter v. I Want To Be a Cub-Pilot 

Months afterward the hope within me struggled to 
a reluctant death, and I found myself without an ambi- 
tion. But I was ashamed to go home. I was in Cin- 
cinnati, and I set to work to map out a new career. 
I had been reading about the recent exploration of the 
river Amazon by an expedition sent out by our govern- 
ment. It was said that the expedition, owing to difficul- 
ties, had not thoroughly explored a part of the country 
lying about the headwaters, some four thousand miles 
from the mouth of the river. It was only about fifteen 
hundred miles from Cincinnati to New Orleans, where 
I could doubtless get a ship. I had thirty dollars left; I 
would go and complete the exploration of the Amazon. 
This was all the thought I gave to the subject. I never 
was great in matters of detail. I packed my valise, and 
took passage on an ancient tub called the Paul Jones, 
for New Orleans. For the sum of sixteen dollars I had 
the scarred and tarnished splendors of “her” main saloon 
principally to myself, for she was not a creature to at- 
tract the eye of wiser travelers. 

When we presently got under way and went poking 
down the broad Ohio, I became a new being, and the 
subject of my own admiration. I was a traveler! A word 
never had tasted so good in my mouth before. I had an 
exultant sense of being bound for mysterious lands and 
distant climes which I never have felt in so uplifting a 
degree since. I was in such a glorified condition that all 
ignoble feelings departed out of me, and I was able to 
look down and pity the untraveled with a compassion 
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that had hardly a trace of contempt in it. Still, when we 
stopped at villages and wood-yards, I could not help 
lolling carelessly upon the railings of the boiler-deck to 
enjoy the envy of the country boys on the bank. If they 
did not seem to discover me, I presently sneezed to 
attract their attention, or moved to a position where they 
could not help seeing me. And as soon as I knew they 
saw me I gaped and stretched, and gave other signs of 
being mightily bored with traveling. 

I kept my hat off all the time, and stayed where the 
wind and the sun could strike me, because I wanted to 
get the bronzed and weather-beaten look of an old 
traveler. Before the second day was half gone I experi- 
enced a joy which filled me with the purest gratitude; 
for I saw that the skin had begun to blister and peel off 
my face and neck. I wished that the boys and girls at 
home could see me now. 

We reached Louisville in time — at least the neighbor- 
hood of it. We stuck hard and fast on the rocks in the 
middle of the river, and lay there four days. I was now 
beginning to feel a strong sense of being a part of the 
boat’s family, a sort of infant son to the captain and 
younger brother to the officers. There is no estimating 
the pride I took in this grandeur, or the affection that 
began to swell and grow in me for those people. I could 
not know how the lordly steamboatman scorns that sort 
of presumption in a mere landsman. I particularly 
longed to acquire the least trifle of notice from the big 
stormy mate, and I was on the alert for an opportunity 
to do him a service to that end. It came at last. The 
riotous pow-wow of setting a spar was going on down 
on the forecastle, and I went down there and stood 
around in the way — or mostly skipping out of it — till 
the mate suddenly roared a general order for some- 
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body to bring him a capstan bar. I sprang to his side 
and said: "Tell me where it is — I’ll fetch it!” 

If a rag-picker had offered to do a diplomatic service 
for the Emperor of Russia, the monarch could not have 
been more astounded than the mate was. He even 
stopped swearing. Fie stood and stared down at me. It 
took him ten seconds to scrape his disjointed remains 
together again. Then he said impressively: "Well, if 

this don’t beat h 1!” and turned to his work with the 

air of a man who had been confronted with a problem 
too abstruse for solution. 

I crept away, and courted solitude for die rest of the 
day. I did not go to dinner; I stayed away from supper 
until everybody else had finished. I did not feel so much 
like a member of the boat’s family now as before. How- 
ever, my spirits returned, in instalments, as we pursued 
our way down the river. I was sorry I hated the mate so, 
because it was not in (young) human nature not to 
admire him. He was huge and muscular, his face was 
bearded and whiskered all over; he had a red woman 
and a blue woman tattooed on his right arm — one on 
each side of a blue anchor with a red rope to it; and in 
the matter of profanity he was sublime. When he was 
getting out cargo at a landing, I was always where I 
could see and hear. Fie felt all the majesty of his great 
position, and made the world feel it, too. When he gave 
even the simplest order, he discharged it like a blast of 
lightning, and sent a long, reverberating peal of pro- 
fanity thundering after it. I could not help contrasting 
the way in which the average landsman would give an 
order with the mate’s way of doing it. If the landsman 
should wish the gangplank moved a foot farther forward, 
lie would probably say: “James, or William, one of you 
push that plank forward, please”; but put the mate in 
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his place, and he would roar out: “Here, now start that 
gang-plank for’ard! Lively, now! What re you about! 
Snatch it! snatch it! There! there! Aft again! aft again! 
Don’t you hear me? Dash it to dash! are you going to 
sleep over it! "Vast heaving. ’Vast heaving, I tell you! 
Going to heave it clear astern? WHERE’re you going 
with that barrel! forard with it ’fore I make you swallow 
it, you dash-dash-dash -dashed split between a tired 
mud-turtle and a crippled hearse-horse!” 

I wished I could talk like that. 

When the soreness of my adventure with the mate 
had somewhat worn off, I began timidly to make up to 
the humblest official connected with the boat — the night 
watchman. He snubbed my advances at first, but I 
presently ventured to offer him a new chalk pipe, and 
that softened him. So he allowed me to sit with him* by 
the big bell on the hurricane-deck, and in time he 
melted into conversation. He could not well have helped 
it, I hung with such homage on his words and so plainly 
showed that I felt honored by his notice. He told me 
the names of dim capes and shadowy islands as we 
glided by them in the solemnity of the night, under the 
winking stars, and by and by got to talking about him- 
self. He seemed over-sentimental for a man whose salary 
was six dollars a week — or rather he might have seemed 
so to an older person than I. But I drank in -his words 
hungrily, and with a faith that might have moved moun- 
tains if it had been applied judiciously. What was it to 
me that he was soiled and seedy and fragrant with gin? 
What was it to me that his grammar was bad, his con- 
struction worse, and his profanity so void of art that it 
was an element of weakness rather than strength in his 
conversation? He was a wronged man, a man who had 
seen trouble, and that was enough for me. As he mel- 
lowed into his plaintive history his tears dripped upon 
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the lantern in his lap, and I cried, too, from sympathy. 
He said he was the son of an English nobleman — either 
an earl or an alderman, he could not remember which, 
but believed was both; his father, the nobleman, loved 
him, but his mother hated him from the cradle; and so 
while he was still a little boy he was sent to “one of 
them old, ancient colleges” — he couldn’t remember 
which; and by and by his father died and his mother 
seized the property and “shook” him, as he phrased it. 
After his mother shook him, members of the nobility 
with whom he was acquainted used their influence to 
get him the position of “loblolly-boy in a ship”; and 
from that point my watchman threw off all trammels of 
date and locality and branched out into a narrative that 
bristled all along with incredible adventures; a narrative 
that was so reeking with bloodshed, and so crammed 
with hair-breadth escapes and the most engaging and 
unconscious personal villainies, that 1 sat speechless, 
enjoying, shuddering, wondering, worshiping. 

It was a sore blight to find out afterward that he was 
a low, vulgar, ignorant, sentimental, half-witted hum- 
bug, an untraveled native of the wilds of Illinois, who 
had absorbed wildcat literature and appropriated its 
marvels, until in time he had woven odds and ends of 
the mess into this yarn, and then gone on telling it to 
fledglings like me, until he had come to believe it him- 
self. 


chapter vi. A Cub-Pilot’s Experience 

What with lying on the rocks four days at Louis- 
ville, and some other delays, the poor old Paul Jones 
fooled away about two weeks in making the voyage 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans. This gave me a chance 
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to get acquainted with one of the pilots, and he taught 
me how to steer the boat, and thus made the fascina- 
tion of river life more potent than ever for me. 

It also gave me a chance to get acquainted with a 
youth who had taken deck passage — more’s the pity; for 
he easily borrowed six dollars of me on a promise to 
return to the boat and pay it back to me the day after 
we should arrive. But he probably died or forgot, for 
he never came. It was doubtless the former, since he 
had said his parents were wealthy, and he only traveled 
deck passage because it was cooler . 1 

I soon discovered two things. One was that a vessel 
would not be likely to sail for the mouth of the Amazon 
under ten or twelve years; and the other was that the 
nine or ten dollars still left in my pocket would not 
suffice for so impossible an exploration as I had planned, 
even if I could afford to wait for a ship. Therefore it 
followed that I must contrive a new career. The Paul 
Jones was now bound for St. Louis. I planned a siege 
against my pilot, and at the end of three hard days he 
surrendered. He agreed to teach me the Mississippi 
River from New Orleans to St. Louis for five hundred 
dollars, payable out of the first wages I should receive 
after graduating. I entered upon the small enterprise of 
“learning” twelve or thirteen hundred miles of the great 
Mississippi River with the easy confidence of my time 
of life. If I had really known what I was about to require 
of my faculties, I should not have had the courage to 
begin. I supposed that all a pilot had to do was to keep 
his boat in the river, and I did not consider that that 
could be much of a trick, since it was so wide. 

The boat backed out from New Orleans at four in 
the afternoon, and it was “our watch” until eight. Mr. 
Bixby, my chief, “straightened her up,” plowed her 

1 “Deck” passage — i.e., steerage passage. 
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along past the stems of the other boats that lay at the 
Levee, and then said, “Here, take her; shave those 
steamships as close as you’d peel an apple.” I took the 
wheel, and my heartbeat fluttered up into the hundreds; 
for it seemed to me that we were about to scrape the 
side off every ship in the line, we were so close. I held 
my breath and began to claw the boat away from the 
danger; and I had my own opinion of the pilot who had 
known no better than to get us into such peril, but I was 
too wise to express it. In half a minute I had a wide 
margin of safety intervening between the Paul Jones and 
the ships; and within ten seconds more I was set aside 
in disgrace, and Mr. Bixby was going into danger again 
and flaying me alive with abuse of my cowardice. I was 
stung, but I was obliged to admire the easy confidence 
with which my chief loafed from side to side of his 
wheel, and trimmed the ships so closely that' disaster 
seemed ceaselessly imminent. When he had cooled a 
little he told me that the easy water was close ashore 
and the current outside, and therefore we must hug the 
bank, up-stream, to get the benefit of the former, and 
stay well out, down-stream, to take advantage of the 
latter. In my own mind I resolved to be a down-stream 
pilot and leave the up-streaming to people dead to 
prudence. 

Now and then Mr. Bixby called my attention to cer- 
tain things. Said he, “This is Six-Mile Point.” I assented. 
It was pleasant enough information, but I could not see 
the bearing of it. I was not conscious that it was a matter 
.of any interest to me. Another time he said, “This is 
Nine-Mile Point.” Later he said, “This is Twelve-Mile 
Point.” They were all about level with the water’s edge; 
they all looked about alike to me; they were monoto- 
nously unpicturesque. I hoped Mr. Bixby would change 
the subject. But no; he would crowd up around a point. 
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hugging the shore with affection, and then say: “The 
slack water ends here, abreast this bunch of China 
trees; now we cross over.” So he crossed over. He gave 
me the wheel once or twice, but I had no luck. I either 
came near chipping off the edge of a sugar-plantation, 
or I yawed too far from shore, and so dropped back into 
disgrace again and got abused. 

The watch was ended at last, and we took supper and 
went to bed. At midnight the glare of a lantern shone 
in my eyes, and the night watchman said: 

“Come, turn out!” 

And then he left. I could not understand this extraor- 
dinary procedure; so I presently gave up trying to, 
and dozed off to sleep. Pretty soon the watchman was 
back again, and this time he was gruff. I was annoyed. 

I said: 

“What do you want to come bothering around here 
in the middle of the night for? Now, as like as not, 111 
not get to sleep again to-night.” 

The watchman said: 

“Well, if this ain’t good. I’m blessed.” 

The “off-watch” was just turning in, and I heard some 
brutal laughter from them, and such remarks as “Hello, 
watchman! ain’t the new cub turned out yet? He’s deli- 
cate, likely. Give him some sugar in a rag, and send for 
the chambermaid to sing ‘Rock-a-by Baby,’ to him.” 

About this time Mr. Bixby appeared on the scene. 
Something like a minute later I was climbing the pilot- 
house steps with some of my clothes on and the rest in 
my arms. Mr. Bixby was close behind, commenting.. 
Here was something fresh — this thing of getting up in 
the middle of the night to go to work. It was a detail 
in piloting that had never occurred to me at all. I knew 
that boats ran all night, but somehow I had never 
happened to reflect that somebody had to get up out of 
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a warm bed to run them. I began to fear that piloting 
was not quite so romantic as I had imagined it was; 
there was something very real and worklike about this 
new phase of it. 

It was a rather dingy night, although a fair number 
of stars were out. The big mate was at the wheel, and he 
had the old tub pointed at a star and was holding her 
straight up the middle of the river. The shores on either 
hand were not much more than half a mile apart, but 
they seemed wonderfully far away and ever so vague 
and indistinct. The mate said: 

'‘We’ve got to land at Jones’s plantation, sir.” 

The vengeful spirit in me exulted. I said to myself, 
“I wish you joy of your job, Mr. Bixby; you’ll have a 
good time finding Mr. Jones’s plantation such a night 
as this; and I hope you never will find it as long as you 
live.” 

Mr. Bixby said to the mate: 

"Upper end of the plantation, or the lower?” 

"Upper.” 

"I can’t do it. The stumps there are out of water at 
this stage. It’s no great distance to the lower, and you’ll 
have to get along with that.” • 

"All right, sir. If Jones don’t like it, he’ll have to lump 
it, I reckon.” 

And then the mate left. My exultation began to cool 
and my wonder to come up. Here was a man who not 
only proposed to find this plantation on such a night, 
but to find either end of it you preferred. I dreadfully 
wanted to ask a question, but I was carrying about as 
many short answers as my cargo-room would admit of, 
so I held my peace. All I desired to ask Mr. Bixby was 
the simple question whether he was ass enough to 
really imagine he was going to find that plantation on 
a night when all plantations were exactly alike and all 
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of the same color. But I held in. I used to have fine 

inspirations of prudence in those days. 

Mr. Bixby made for the shore and soon was scraping 
it, just the same as if it had been daylight. And not 
only that, but singing: 

Father in heaven, the day is declining, etc. 

It seemed to me that I had put my life in the keeping of 
a peculiarly' reckless outcast. Presently he turned on me 
and said: 

“What’s the name of the first point above New Or- 
leans?” 

I was gratified to be able to answer promptly, and I 
did. I said I didn’t know. 

“Don’t know?” 

This manner jolted me. I was down at the foot again, 
in a moment. But I had to say just what I had said 
before. 

“Well, you’re a smart one!” said Mr. Bixby. “What’s 
the name of the next point?” 

Once more I didn’t know. 

“Well, this beats anything. Tell me the name of any 
point or place I told you.” 

I studied awhile and decided that I couldn’t. 

“Look here! What do you start out from, above 
Twelve-Mile Point, to cross over?” 

“I — I — don’t know.” 

“You — you — don’t know?” mimicking my drawling 
manner of speech. “What do you know?” 

“I — I — nothing, for certain.” • 

“By the great Caesar’s ghost, I believe you! You’re the 
stupidest dunderhead T ever saw or ever heard of, so 
help me Moses! The idea of you being a pilot you! 
Why, you don’t know enough to pilot a cow down a 
lane.” 
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Oh, but his wrath was up! He was a nervous man, 
and he shuffled from one side of his wheel to the other 
as if the floor was hot. He would boil awhile to himself, 
and then overflow and scald me again. 

“Look here! What do you suppose I told you the 
names of those points for?” 

I tremblingly considered a moment, and then the 
devil of temptation provoked me to say: 

“Well to — to — be entertaining, I thought.” 

This was a red rag to the bull. He raged and stormed 
so (he was crossing the river at the time) that I judged 
it made him blind, because he ran over the steering-oar 
of a trading-scow. Of course the traders sent up a volley 
of red-hot profanity. Never was a man so grateful as 
Mr. Bixby was; because he was brimful, and here were 
subjects who could talk back. He threw open a window, 
thrust his head out, and such an irruption followed as 
I never had heard before. The’ fainter and farther 
away the scowmen’s curses drifted, the higher Mr. Bixby 
lifted his voice and the weightier his adjectives grew. 
When he closed the window he was empty. You could 
have drawn a seine through his system and not caught 
curses enough to disturb your mother with. Presently he 
said to me in the gentlest way: 

“My boy, you must get a little memorandum-book; 
and every time I tell you a thing, put it down right 
away. There’s only one way to be a pilot, and that is to 
get this entire river by heart. You have to know it just 
like A B C ” 

That was a dismal revelation to me; for my memory 
was never loaded with anything but blank cartridges. 
However, I did not feel discouraged long. I judged that 
it was best to make some allowances, for doubtless Mr. 
Bixby was “stretching.” Presently he pulled a rope and 
struck a few strokes on the big bell. The stars were all 
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gone now, and the night was as black as ink. I could hear 
the wheels churn along the bank, but I was not entirely 
certain that I could see the shore. The voice of the in- 
visible watchman called up from the hurricane-deck: 

“What’s this, sir?” 

“Jones’s plantation.” 

I said to myself, “I wish I might venture to offer a 
small bet that it isn’t.” But I did not chirp. I only waited 
to see. Mr. Bixby handled the engine-bells, and in due 
time the boat’s nose came to the land, a torch glowed 
from the forecastle, a man skipped ashore, a darky’s 
voice on the bank said: “Gimme de k’yarpet-bag, Mass’ 
Jones,” and the next moment we were standing up the 
river again, all serene. I reflected deeply awhile, and 
then said — but not aloud — “Well, the finding of that 
plantation was the luckiest accident that ever happened; 
but it couldn’t happen again in a hundred years.” And 
I fully believed it teas an accident, too. 

By the time we had gone seven or eight hundred miles 
up the river, I had learned to be a tolerably plucky up- 
stream steersman, in daylight; and before we reached 
St. Louis I had made a trifle of progress in night work, 
but only a trifle. I had a note-book that fairly bristled 
with the names of towns, “points,” bars, islands, bends, 
reaches, etc.; but the information was to be found only 
in the note-book — none of it was in my head. It made 
my heart ache to think I had only got half of the river 
set down; for as our watch was four hours off and four 
hours on, day and night, there was a long four-hour 
gap in my book for every time I had slept since the 
voyage began. 

My chief was presently hired to go on a big New 
Orleans boat, and I packed my satchel and went with 
him. She was a grand affair. When I stood in her pilot- 
house I was so far above the water that I seemed 
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perched on a mountain; and her decks stretched so far 
away, fore and aft, below me, that I wondered how I 
could eVer have considered the little Paul Jones a large 
craft. There were other differences, too. The Paul Jones’s 
pilot-house was a cheap, dingy, battered rattletrap, 
cramped for room; but here was a sumptuous glass 
temple; room enough to have a dance in; showy red and 
gold window-curtains; an imposing sofa; leather cush- 
ions and a back to the high bench where visiting pilots 
sit, to spin yarns and "look at the river”; bright, fanciful 
“cuspidores,” instead of a broad wooden box filled with 
sawdust; nice new oilcloth on the floor! a hospitable 
big stove for winter; a wheel as high as my head, costly 
with inlaid work; a wire tiller-rope; bright brass knobs 
for the bells; and a tidy, white-aproned, black "texas- 
tender,” to bring up tarts and ices and coffee during mid- 
watch, day and night. Now this was “something like”; 
and so I began to take heart once more to believe that 
piloting was a romantic sort of occupation after all. The 
moment we were under way I began to prowl about the 
great steamer and fill myself with joy. She was as clean 
and as dainty as a drawing-room; when I looked down 
her long, gilded saloon, it was like gazing through a 
splendid tunnel; she had an oil-picture, by some gifted 
sign-painter, on every stateroom door; she glittered with 
no end of prism-fringed chandeliers; the clerk’s office 
was elegant, the bar was marvelous, and the barkeeper 
had been barbered and upholstered at incredible cost. 
The boiler-deck ( i. <?., the second story of the boat, so 
to speak) was as spacious as a church, it seemed to me; 
so with the forecastle; and there was no pitiful handful 
of deck-hands, firemen, and roustabouts down there, but 
a whole battalion of men. The fires were fiercely glaring 
from a long row of furnaces, and over them were eight 
huge boilers! This was unutterable pomp. The might).' 
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engines — but enough of this. I had never felt so fine 
before. And when I found that the regiment of natty 
servants respectfully “sir'd” me, my satisfaction was 
complete. 

chapter vii. A Daring Deed 

When I returned to the pilot-house St. Louis was 
gone, and I was lost. Here was a piece of river which 
was all down in my book, but I could make neither head 
nor tail of it: you understand, it was turned around. 
I had seen it when coming up-stream, but I had never 
faced about to see how it looked when it was behind 
me. My heart broke again, for it was plain that I had 
got to learn this troublesome river both ways. 

The pilot-house was full of pilots, going down to 
“look at the river.” What is called the “upper river” (the 
two hundred miles between St. Louis and Cairo, where 
the Ohio comes in) was low; and the Mississippi changes 
its channel so constantly that the pilots used to always 
find it necessary to run down to Cairo to take a fresh 
look, when their boats were to lie in port a week; that is, 
when the water was at a low stage. A deal of this “look- 
ing at the river” was done by poor fellows who seldom 
had a berth, and whose only hope of getting one lay in 
their being always freshly posted and therefore ready to 
drop into the shoes of some reputable pilot, for a single 
trip, on account of such pilot's sudden illness, or some 
other necessity. And a good many of them constantly 
ran up and down inspecting the river, not because they 
ever really hoped to get a berth, but because (they being 
guests of the boat) it was cheaper to “look at the river 
than stay ashore and pay board. In time these fellows 
grew dainty in their tastes, and only infested boats that 
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had an established reputation for setting good tables. 
All visiting pilots were useful, for they were always 
ready and willing, winter or summer, night or day, to 
go out in the yawl and help buoy the channel or assist 
the boat’s pilots in any way they could. They were like- 
wise welcomed because all pilots are tireless talkers, 
when gathered together, and as they talk only about 
the river they are always understood and are always 
interesting. Your true pilot cares nothing about any- 
thing on earth but the river, and his pride in his occu- 
pation surpasses the pride of kings. 

We had a fine company of these river inspectors along 
this trip. There were eight or ten, and there was abun- 
dance of room for them in our great pilot-house. Two 
or three of them wore polished silk hats, elaborate shirt- 
fronts, diamond breastpins, kid gloves, and patent- 
leather boots. They were choice in their English, and 
bore themselves with a dignity proper to men of solid 
means and prodigious reputation as pilots. The others 
were more or less loosely clad, and wore upon their 
heads tall felt cones that were suggestive of the days of 
the Commonwealth. 

I was a cipher in this august company, and felt sub- 
dued, not to say torpid. I was not even of sufficient con- 
sequence to assist at the wheel when it was necessary 
to put the tiller hard down in a hurry; the guest that 
stood nearest did that when occasion required — and this 
was pretty much all the time, because of the crookedness 
of the channel and the scant water. I stood in a corner; 
and the talk I listened to took the hope all out of me. 
One visitor said to another: 

“Jim, how did you run Plum Point, coming up?" 

“It was in the night, there, and I ran it the way one 
of the boys on the Diana told me; started out about 
fifty yards above the wood-pile on the false point, and 
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held on the cabin under Plum Point till I raised the 
reef — quarter less twain — then straightened up for the 
middle bar till I got well abreast the old one-limbed 
cottonwood in the bend, then got my stem on the cotton- 
wood, and head on the low place above the point, and 
came through a-booming — nine and a half.” . 

“Pretty square crossing, an’t it!” 

“Yes, but the upper bar's working down fast.” 

Another pilot spoke up and said: 

“I had better water than that, and ran it lower down; 
started out from the false point — mark twain — raised 
the second reef abreast the big snag in the bend, and 
had quarter less twain.” 

One of the gorgeous ones remarked: 

“I don't want to find fault with your leadsmen, but 

that’s a good deal of water for Plum Point, it seems to 
>» 

me. 

There was an approving nod all around as this quiet 
snub dropped on the boaster and “settled” him. And so 
they went on talk-talk-talking. Meantime, the thing that 
was running in my mind was, “Now, if my ears hear 
aright, I have not only to get the names of all the towns 
and islands and bends, and so on, by heart, but I must 
even get up a warm personal acquaintanceship with 
every old snag and one-limbed cottonwood and obscure 
woodpile that ornaments the banks of this river for 
twelve hundred miles; and more than that, I must ac- 
tually know where these things are in the dark, unless 
these guests are gifted with eyes that can pierce through 
two miles of solid blackness. I wish the piloting busi- 
ness was in Jericho and I had never thought of it.” 

At dusk Mr. Bixby tapped the big bell three times 
(the signal to land), and the captain emerged from his 
drawing-room in the forward end of the “texas,” and 
looked up inquiringly. Mr. Bixby said: 
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“We will lay up here all night, captain.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

That was all. The boat came to shore and was tied up 
for the night. It seemed to me a fine thing that the pilot 
could do as he pleased, without asking so grand a cap- 
tain’s permission. I took my supper and went immedi- 
ately to bed, discouraged by my day’s observations and 
experiences. My late voyage’s note-booking was but a 
confusion of meaningless names. It had tangled me all 
up in a knot every time I had looked at it in the daytime. 
I now hoped for respite in sleep; but no, it reveled all 
through my head till sunrise again, a frantic and tireless 
nightmare. 

Next morning I felt pretty rusty and low-spirited. We 
went booming along, taking a good many chances, for 
we were anxious to “get out of the river” (as getting out 
to Cairo was called) before night should overtake us. 
But Mr. Bixby’s partner, the other pilot, presently 
grounded the boat, and we lost so much time getting her 
off that it was plain the darkness would overtake us a 
good long way above the mouth. This was a great mis- 
fortune, especially to certain of our visiting pilots, whose 
boats would have to wait for their return, no matter how 
long that might be. It sobered the pilot-house talk a 
good deal. Coming up-stream, pilots did not mind low 
water or any kind of darkness; nothing stopped them but 
fog. But down-stream work was different; a boat was 
too nearly helpless, with a stiff current pushing behind 
her; so it was not customary to run down-stream at 
night in low water. 

There seemed to be one small hope, however: if we 
could get through the intricate and dangerous Hat Island 
crossing before night, we could venture the rest, for we 
would have plainer sailing and better water. But it 
would be insanity to attempt Hat Island at night. So 
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there was a deal of looking at watches all the rest of 
the day, and a constant ciphering upon the speed we 
were making; Hat Island was the eternal subject; some- 
times hope was high and sometimes we were delayed 
in a bad crossing, and down it went again. For hours 
all hands lay under the burden of this suppressed excite- 
ment; it was even communicated to me, and I got to 
feeling so solicitous about Hat Island, and under such 
an awful pressure of responsibility, that I wished I 
might have five minutes on shore to draw a good, full, 
relieving breath, and start over again. We were stand- 
ing no regular watches. Each of our pilots ran such 
portions of the river as he had run when coming up- 
stream, because of his greater familiarity with it; but 
both remained in the pilot-house constantly. 

An hour before sunset Mr. Bixby took the wheel, and 
Mr. W. stepped aside. For the next thirty minutes every 
man held his watch in his hand and was restless, silent, 
and uneasy. At last somebody said, with a doomful sigh: 

“Well, yonder’s Hat Island — and we can’t make it.” 

All the watches closed with a snap, everybody sighed 
and muttered something about its being “too bad, too 
bad — ah, if we could only have got here half an hour 
sooner!” and the place was thick with the atmosphere 
of disappointment. Some started to go out, but loitered, 
hearing no bell-tap to land. The sun dipped behind the 
horizon, the boat went on. Inquiring looks passed from 
one guest to another; and one who had his hand on the 
door-knob and had turned it, waited, then presently took 
away his hand and let the knob turn back again. We 
bore steadily down the bend. More looks were ex- 
changed, and nods of surprised admiration — but no 
words. Insensibly the men drew together behind Mr. 
Bixby, as the sky darkened and one or two dim stars 
came out. The dead silence and sense of waiting became 
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oppressive. Mr. Bixby pulled the cord, and two deep, 
mellow notes from the big bell floated off on the night. 
Then a pause, and one more note was struck. The watch- 
man's voice followed, from the hurricane-deck: 

“Labboard lead, there! Stabboard lead!” 

The cries of the leadsmen began to rise out of the 
distance, and were gruffly repeated by the word-passers 
on the hurricane-deck. 

“M-a-r-k three! M-a-r-k three! Quarter-less-three! Half 
twain! Quarter twain! M-a-r-k twain! Quarter-less ” 

Mr. Bixby pulled two bell-ropes, and was answered 
by faint jinglings far below in the engine-room, and our 
speed slackened. The steam began to whistle through 
the gauge-cocks. The cries of the leadsmen went on — 
and it is a weird sound, always, in the night. Every pilot 
in the lot was watching now, with fixed eyes, and talk- 
ing under his breath. Nobody was calm and easy but 
Mr. Bixby. He would put his wheel down and stand 
on a spoke, and as the steamer swung into her (to me) 
utterly invisible marks — for we seemed to be in the midst 
of a wide and gloomy sea — he would meet and fasten 
her there. Out of the murmur of half-audible talk, one 
caught a coherent sentence now and then — such as: 

“There; she’s over the first reef all right!” 

After a pause, another subdued voice: 

“Her stern’s coming down just exactly right, by 
GeorgeY’ 

“Now she’s in the marks; over she goes!” 

Somebody else muttered: 

“Oh, it was done beautiful — beaut if utt” 

Now the engines were stopped altogether, and we 
drifted with the current. Not that I could see the boat 
drift, for I could not, the stars being all gone by this 
time. This drifting was the dismalest work; it held one’s 
heart still. Presently I discovered a blacker gloom than 
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that which surrounded us. It was the head of the island. 
We were closing right down upon it. We entered its 
deeper shadow, and so imminent seemed the peril that 
I was likely to suffocate; and I had the strongest im- 
pulse to do something , anything, to save the vessel. But 
still Mr. Bixby stood by his wheel, silent, intent as a cat, 
and all the pilots stood shoulder to shoulder at his back. 

“She’ll not make it!” somebody whispered. 

The water grew shoaler and shoaler, by the leads- 
mans cries, till it was down to: 

“Eight-and-a-half! E-i-g-h-t feet! E-i-g-h-t feet! Seven- 
and ” 

Mr. Bixby said warningly through his speaking-tube 
to the engineer: 

“Stand by, now!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Seven-and-a-half! Seven feet! Sfx-and ” 

We touched bottom! Instantly Mr. Bixby set a lot 
of bells ringing, shouted through the tube, “Now, let her 
have it — every ounce you’ve got!” then to his partner, 
“Put her hard down! snatch her! snatch her!” The boat 
rasped and ground her way through the sand, hung 
upon the apex of disaster a single tremendous instant, 
and then over she went! And such a shout as went up 
at Mr. Bixby s back never loosened the roof of a pilot- 
house before! 

There was no more trouble after that. Mr. Bixby was 
a hero that night; and it was some little time, too, before 
his exploit ceased to be talked about by river-men. 

Fully to realize the marvelous precision required in 
laying the great steamer in her marks in that murky 
waste of water, one should know that not only must she 
pick her intricate way through snags and blind reefs, 
and then shave the head of the island so closely as to 
brush the overhanging foliage with her stern, but at one 
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place she must pass almost within arm’s reach of a 
sunken and invisible wreck that would snatch the hull 
timbers from under her if she should strike it, and 
destroy a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of steam- 
boat and cargo in five minutes, and maybe a hundred 
and fifty human lives into the bargain. 

The last remark I heard that night was a compliment 
to Mr. Bixbv, uttered in soliloquy and with unction by 
one of our guests. He said: 

“By the Shadow of Death, but he’s a lightning pilot!” 


CHAPTER VIII. PERPLEXINC LESSONS 

At the end of what seemed a tedious while, I had 
managed to pack my head full of islands, towns, bars, 
“points,” and bends; and a curiously inanimate mass 
of lumber it was, too. However, inasmuch as I could 
shut my eyes and reel off a good long string of these 
names without leaving out more than ten miles of river 
in every fifty, I began to feel that I could take a boat 
down to New Orleans if I could make her skip those 
little gaps. But of course my complacency could hardly 
get start enough to lift my nose, a trifle into the air, be- 
fore Mr. Bixby would think of something to fetch it 
down again. One. day he turned on me suddenly with 
this settler: 

“What is the shape of Walnut Bend?” 

He might as well have asked me my grandmother’s 
opinion of protoplasm. I reflected respectfully, and then 
said I didn't know it had any particular shape. My gun- 
powdery chief went off with a bang, of course, and then 
went on loading and firing until he was out of adjectives. 

I had learned long ago that he only carried just so 
many rounds of ammunition, and was sure to subside 
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into a very placable and even remorseful old smoothbore 
as soon as they were all gone. That word "old” is merely 
affectionate; he was not more than thirty-four. I waited. 
By and by he said: 

"My boy, you’ve got to know the shape of the river 
perfectly. It is all there is left to steer by on a very dark 
night. Everything else is blotted out and gone. But mind 
you, it hasn’t the same shape in the night that it has 
in the daytime.” 

"How on earth am I ever going to learn it, then?” 

"How do you follow a hall at home in the dark? Be- 
cause you know the shape of it. You can’t see it.” 

"Do you mean to say that I’ve got to know all the 
million trifling variations of shape in the banks of this 
interminable river as well as I know the shape of the 
front hall at home?” 

"On my honor, you’ve got to know them better than 
any man ever did know the shapes of the halls in his 
own house.” 

"I wish I was dead!” 

"Now I don’t want to discourage you, but ” 

"Well, pile it on me; I might as well have it now as 
another time.” 

"You see, this has got to be learned; there isn’t any 
getting around it. A clear starlight night throws such 
heavy shadows that, if you didn’t know the shape of a 
shore perfectly, you would claw away from every bunch 
of timber, because you would take the black shadow of 
it for a solid cape; and you see you would be getting 
scared to death every fifteen minutes by the watch. You 
would be fifty yards from shore all the time when you 
ought to be within fifty feet of it. You can’t see a snag 
in one of those shadows, but you know exactly where 
it is, and the shape of the river tells you when you are 
coming to it. Then there’s your pitch-dark night; the 
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river is a very different shape on a pitch-dark night from 
what it is on a star-light night. All shores seem to be 
straight lines, then, and mighty dim ones, too; and you’d 
run them for straight lines, only you know better. You 
boldly drive your boat right into what seems to be a 
solid, straight wall (you knowing very well that in 
reality there is a curve there), and that wall falls back 
and makes way for you. Then here’s your gray mist. You 
take a night when there’s one of these grisly, drizzly, 
gray mists, and then there isn’t any particular shape to 
a shore. A gray mist would tangle the head of the oldest 
man that ever lived. Well, then, different kinds of moon- 
light change the shape of the river in different ways. 
You see* ” 

“Oh, don’t say any more, please! Have I got to learn 
the shape of the river according to all these five hun- 
dred thousand different ways? If I tried to carry all that 
cargo in my head it would make me stoop-shouldered.” 

‘Wo/ you only learn the shape of the river; and you 
learn it with such absolute certainty that you can always 
steer by the shape that’s in your head , and never mind 
the one that’s before your eyes.” 

“Very well, I’ll try it; but, after I have learned it, can 
I depend on it? Will it keep the same form and not go 
fooling around?” 

Before Mr. Bixby could answer, Mr. W. came in to 
take the watch, and he said: 

“Bixby, you’ll have to look out for President’s Island, 
and all that country clear away up above the Old Hen 
and Chickens. The banks are caving and the shape of 
the shores changing like everything. Why, you wouldn’t 
know the point above 40. You can go up inside the old 
sycamore snag, now .” 1 


1 It may not be necessary, but still it can do no harm to explain 
that "inside" means between the snag and the shore. — M. T. 
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So that question was answered. Here were leagues of 
shore changing shape. My spirits were down in the mud 
again. Two things seemed pretty apparent to me. One 
was, that in order to be a pilot a man had got to learn 
more than any one man ought to be allowed to know; 
and the other was, that he must learn it all over again 
in a different way every twenty-four hours. 

That night we had the watch until twelve. Now it 
was an ancient river custom for the two pilots to chat a 
bit when the watch changed. While the relieving pilot 
put on his gloves and lit his cigar, his partner, the re- 
tiring pilot, would say something like this: 

"I judge the upper bar is making down a little at 
Hales Point; had quarter twain with the lower lead 
and mark twain 2 with the other/' 

“Yes, I thought it was making down a little, last trip. 
Meet any boats?” 

“Met one abreast the head of 21, but she was away 
over hugging the bar, and I couldn't make her out en- 
tirely. I took her for the Sunny South — hadn't any sky- 
lights forward of the chimneys.” 

And so on. And as the relieving pilot took the wheel 
his partner 3 would mention that we were in such-and- 
such a bend, and say we were abreast of such-and-such 
a man’s woodyard or plantation. This was courtesy; I 
supposed it was necessity. But Mr. W. came on watch 
full twelve minutes late on this particular night — a 
tremendous breach of etiquette; in fact, it is the un- 
pardonable sin among pilots. So Mr. Bixby gave him no 
greeting whatever, but simply surrendered the wheel 
and marched out of the pilot-house without a word. I 
was appalled; it was a villainous night for blackness, 

2 Two fathoms. Quarter (wain is 2 l / 4 fathoms , i^ l / 2 feet. Mark 
three is three fathoms. 

5 “Partner” is technical for “ the other pilot/' 
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we were in a particularly wide and blind part of the 
river, where there was no shape or substance to any- 
thing, and it seemed incredible that Mr. Bixby should 
have left that poor fellow to kill the boat, trying to find 
out where he was. But I resolved that I would stand by 
him anyway. He should find that he was not whollv 
friendless. So I stood around and waited to be asked 
where we were. But Mr. W. plunged on serenelv through 
the solid firmament of black cats that stood for an 
atmosphere, and never opened his mouth “Here is a 
proud devil” thought I; “here is a limb of Satan that 
would rather send us all to destruction than put him- 
self under obligations to me, because I am not yet one 
of the salt of the earth and privileged to snub captains 
and lord it over everything dead and alive in a steam- 
boat.” I presently climbed up on the bench; I did not 
think it was safe to go to sleep while this lunatic was on 
watch. 

However, I must have gone to sleep in the course of 
time, because the next thing I was aware of was the 
fact that day was breaking, Mr. W. gone, and Mr. 
Bixby at the wheel again. So it was four o’clock and all 
well — but me; I felt like a skinful of dry bones, and all 
of them trying to ache at once. 

Mr. Bixby asked me what I had stayed up there for. 
I confessed that it was to do Mr. W. a benevolence — 
tell him where he was. It took five minutes for the entire 
preposterousness of the thing to filter into Mr. Bixbv ’s 
system, and then I judge it filled him nearly up to the 
chin; because he paid me a compliment — and not much 
of a one either. He said: 

“Well, taking you by and large, you do seem to be 
more different kinds of an ass than any creature I ever 
saw before. What did vou suppose he wanted to know 
for?” 
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I said I thought it might be a convenience to him. 

“Convenience! D nation! Didn’t I tell you that 

a man’s got to know the river in the night the same as 
he’d know his own front hall?” 

“Well, I can follow the front hall in the dark if I 
know it is the front hall; but suppose you set me down 
in the middle of it in the dark and not tell me which 
hall it is; how am / to know?” 

“Well, you’ve got to, on the river!” 

“All right. Then I’m glad I never said anything to 
Mr. W.” 

“I should say so! Why, he’d have slammed you 
through the window and utterly ruined a hundred 
dollars’ worth of window-sash and stuff.” 

I was glad this damage had been saved, for it would 
have made me unpopular with the owners. They always 
hated anybody who had the name of being careless and 
injuring things. 

I went to work now to learn the shape of the river; 
and of all the eluding and ungraspable objects that 
ever I tried to get mind or hands on, that was the chief. 
I would fasten my eyes upon a sharp, wooded point that 
projected far into the river some miles ahead of me, 
and go to laboriously photographing its shape upon my 
brain; and just as I was beginning to succeed to my satis- 
faction, we would draw up toward it and the exasper- 
ating thing would begin to melt away and fold back into 
the bank! If there had been a conspicuous dead tree 
standing upon the very point of the cape, I would find 
that tree inconspicuously merged into the general forest, 
and occupying the middle of a straight shore, when I 
got abreast of it! No prominent hill would stick to its 
shape long enough for me to make up my mind what its 
form really was, but it was as dissolving and changeful 
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as if it had been a mountain of butter in the hottest 
corner of the tropics. Nothing ever had the same shape 
when I was coming down-stream that it had borne when 
I went up. I mentioned these little difficulties to Mr. 
Bixby. He said: 

“That's the very main virtue of the thing. If the shapes 
didn't change every three seconds they wouldn't be of 
any use. Take this place where we are now, for instance. 
As long as that hill over yonder is only one hill, I can 
boom right along the way I’m going; but the moment it 
splits at the top and forms a V, I know I’ve got to 
scratch to starboard in a hurry, or I’ll bang this boat’s 
brains out against a rock; and then the moment one of 
the prongs of the V swings behind the other, I’ve got 
to waltz to larboard again, or 111 have a misunderstand- 
ing with a snag that would snatch the keelson out of 
this steamboat as neatly as if it were a sliver in your 
hand. If that hill didn’t change its shape on bad nights 
there would be an awful steamboat graveyard around 
here inside of a year." 

It was plain that I had got to learn the shape of the 
river in all the different ways that could be thought of 
— upside down, wrong end first, inside out, fore-and- 
aft, and “thort-ships" — and then know what to do on 
gray nights when it hadn’t any shape at all. So I set 
about it. In the course of time I began to get the best 
of this knotty lesson, and my self-complacency moved to 
the front once more. Mr. Bixby was all fixed, and ready 
to start it to the rear again. He opened on me after this 
fashion: 

“How much water did we have in the middle cross- 
ing at Hole-in-the-Wall, trip before last?" 

I considered this an outrage. I said: 

“Every trip, down and up, the leadsmen are singing 
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through that tangled place for three-quarters of an hour 
on a stretch. How do you reckon I can remember such 
a mess as that?” 

“My boy, you’ve got to remember it. You’ve got to 
remember the exact spot and the exact marks the boat 
lay in when we had the shoalest water, in every one of 
the five hundred shoal places between St. Louis and 
New Orleans; and you mustn’t get the shoal soundings 
and marks of one trip mixed up with the shoal soundings 
and marks of another, either, for they’re not often twice 
alike. You must keep them separate.” 

When I came to myself again, I said: 

“When I get so that I can do that, I’ll be able to raise 
the dead, and then I won’t have to pilot a steamboat to 
make a living. I want to retire from this business. I 
want a slush-bucket and a brush; I’m only fit for a 
roustabout. I haven’t got brains enough to be a pilot; 
and if I had I wouldn’t have strength enough to carry 
them around, unless I went on crutches.” 

“Now drop that! When I say I’ll learn 1 a man the 
river, I mean it. And you can depend on it, I’ll learn 
him or kill him.” 


chapter ix. Continued Perplexities 

There was no use in arguing with a person like this. 
I promptly put such a strain on my memory that by 
and by even the shoal water and the countless crossing- 
marks began to stay with me. But the result was just 
the same. I never could more than get one knotty thing 
learned before another presented itself. Now I had 
often seen pilots gazing at the water and pretending 
to read it as if it were a book; but it was a book that 


1 "Teach" is not in the river vocabulary. 
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told me nothing. A time came at last, however, when 
Mr. Bixby seemed to think me far enough advanced 
to bear a lesson on water-reading. So he began: 

“Do you see that long, slanting line on the face of 
the water? Now, that's a reef. Moreover, its a bluff 
reef. There is a solid sand-bar under it that is nearly 
as straight up and down as the side of a house. There 
is plenty of water close up to it, but mighty little on top 
of it. If you were to hit it you would knock the boat’s 
brains out. Do you see where the line fringes out at 
the upper end and begins to fade away?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, that is a low place; that is the head of the reef. 
You can climb over there, and not hurt anything. 
Cross over, now, and follow along close under the reef 
— easy water there — not much current.” 

I followed the reef along till I approached the fringed 
end. Then Mr. Bixby said: 

“Now get ready. Wait till I give the word. She won’t 
want to mount the reef; a boat hates shoal water. Stand 
by — wait — wait — keep her well in hand. Now cramp 
her down! Snatch her! snatch her!” 

He seized the other side of the wheel and helped to 
spin it around until it was hard down, and then we held 
it so. The boat resisted, and refused to answer for a 
while, and next she came surging to starboard, mounted 
the reef, and sent a long, angry ridge of water foaming 
away from her bows. 

“Now watch her; watch her like a cat, or she’ll get 
away from you. When she fights strong and the tiller 
slips a little, in a jerky, greasy sort of way, let up on 
her a trifle; it is the way she tells you at night that the 
water is too shoal; but keep edging her up, little by little, 
toward the point. You are well up on the bar now; there 
is a bar under every point, because the water that comes 
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down around it forms an eddy and allows the sediment 
to sink. Do you see those fine lines on the face of the 
water that branch out like the ribs of a fan? Well, those 
are little reefs; you want to just miss the ends of’ them, 
but run them pretty close. Now look out — look out! 
Don’t you crowd that slick, greasy-looking place; there 
ain’t nine feet there; she won’t stand it. She begins to 
smell it; look sharp, I tell you! Oh, blazes, there you 
go! Stop the starboard wheel! Quick! Ship up to back! 
Set her back!” 

The engine bells jingled and the engines answered 
promptly, shooting white columns of steam far aloft out 
of the 'scape-pipes, but it was too late. The boat had 
“smelt” the bar in good earnest; the foamy ridges that 
radiated from her bows suddenly disappeared, a great 
dead swell came rolling forward, and swept ahead of 
her, she careened far over to larboard, and went tear- 
ing away toward the shore as if she were about scared 
to death. We were a good mile from where we ought 
to have been when we finally got the upper hand of 
her again. 

During the afternoon watch the next day, Mr. Bixby 
asked me if I knew how to run the next few miles. I 
said: 

“Go inside the first snag above the point, outside the 
next one, start out from the lower end of Higgins's wood- 
yard, make a square crossing, and ” 

“That's all right. I’ll be back before you close up on 
the next point.” 

But he wasn't. He was still below when I rounded it 
and entered upon a piece of the river which I had some 
misgivings about. I did not know that he was hiding 
behind a chimney to see how I would perform. I went 
gaily along, getting prouder and prouder, for he had 
never left the boat in my sole charge such a length of 
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time before. I even got to “setting” her and letting the 
wheel go entirely, while I vaingloriously turned my 
back and inspected the stem marks and hummed a tune, 
a sort of easy indifference which I had prodigiously 
admired in Bixby and other great pilots. Once I in- 
spected rather long, and when I faced to the front again 
my heart flew into my mouth so suddenly that if I 
hadn’t clapped my teeth together I should have lost it. 
One of those frightful bluff reefs was stretching its 
deadly length right across our bows! My head was gone 
in a moment; I did not know which end I stood on; 1 
gasped and could not get my breath; I spun the wheel 
down with such rapidity that it wove itself together like 
a spider’s web; the boat answered and turned square 
away from the reef, but the reef followed her! I fled, 
but still it followed, still it kept — right across my bows! 
I never looked to see where I was going, I only fled. The 
awful crash was imminent. Why didn’t that villain come? 
If I committed the crime of ringing a bell I might get 
thrown overboard. But better that than kill the boat. So 
in blind desperation, I started such a rattling “shivaree” 
down below as never had astounded an engineer in 
this world before, I fancy. Amidst the frenzy of the 
bells the engines began to back and fill in a curious way, 
and my reason forsook its throne — we were about to 
crash into the woods on the other side of the river. Just 
then Mr. Bixby stepped calmly into view on the hurri- 
cane-deck. My soul went out to him in gratitude. My 
distress vanished; I would have felt safe on the brink of 
Niagara with Mr. Bixby on the hurricane-deck. He 
blandly and sweetly took his toothpick out of his mouth 
between his fingers, as if it were a cigar — we were just 
in the act of climbing an overhanging big tree, and 
the passengers were scudding astern like rats — and 
lifted up these commands to me ever so gently: 
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"Stop the starboard! Stop the larboard! Set her back 
on both!” 

The boat hesitated, halted, pressed her nose among 
the boughs a critical instant, then reluctantly began 
to back away. 

"Stop the larboard! Come ahead on it! Stop the star- 
board! Come ahead on it! Point her for the bar!” 

I sailed away as serenely as a summer’s morning. Mr. 
Bixby came in and said, with mock simplicity: 

"When you have a hail, my boy, you ought to tap 
the big bell three times befoie you land, so that the 
engineers can get ready.” 

I blushed under the sarcasm, and said I hadn’t had 
any hail. 

"Ah! Then it was for wood, I suppose. The officer of 
the watch will tell you when he wants to wood up.” 

I went on consuming, and said I wasn’t after wood. 

"Indeed? Why, what could you want over here in 
the bend, then? Did you ever know of a boat following 
a bend up-stream at this stage of the river?” 

"No, sir — and I wasn’t trying to follow it. I was getting 
away from a bluff reef.” 

"No, it wasn’t a bluff reef; there isn’t one within 
three miles of where you were.” 

“But I saw it. It was as bluff as that one yonder.” 

“Just about. Run over it!” 

“Do you give it as an order?” 

"Yes. Run over it!” 

“If I don’t, I wish I may die.” 

“All right; I am taking the responsibility.” 

I was just as anxious to kill the boat, now, as I had 
been to save it before. I impressed my orders upon my 
memory, to be used at the inquest, and made a straight 
break for the reef. As it disappeared under our bows I 
held my breath; but we slid over it like oil. 
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“Now, don't you see the difference? It wasn't any- 
thing but a wind reef. The wind does that.” 

“So I see. But it is exactly like a bluff reef. How am I 
ever going to tell them apart?” 

“I can't tell you. It is an instinct. By and by you will 
just naturally know one from the other, but you never 
will be able to explain why or how you know them 
apart.” 

It turned out to be true. The face of the water, in 
time, became a wonderful book — a book that was a dead 
language to the uneducated passenger, but which told 
its mind to me without reserve, delivering its most 
cherished secrets as clearly as if it uttered them with a 
voice. And it was not a book to be read once and thrown 
aside, for it had a new story to tell every day. Through- 
out the long twelve hundred miles there was never a 
page that was void of interest, never one that you could 
leave unread without loss, never one that you would 
want to skip, thinking you could find higher enjoyment 
in some other thing. There never was so wonderful a 
book written by man; never one whose interest was so 
absorbing, so unflagging, so sparklingly renewed with 
every reperusal. The passenger who could not read it 
was charmed with a peculiar sort of faint dimplo on its 
surface (on the rare occasions when he did not over- 
look it altogether); but to the pilot that was an itali- 
cized passage; indeed, it was more than that, it was a 
legend of the largest capitals, with a string of shouting 
exclamation-points at the end of it, for it meant that a 
wreck or a rock was buried there that could tear the life 
out of the strongest vessel that ever floated. It is the 
faintest and simplest expression the water ever makes, 
and the most hideous to a pilot's eye. In truth, the 
passenger who could not read this book saw nothing but 
all manner of pretty pictures in it, painted by the sun 
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and shaded by the clouds, whereas to the trained eye 
these were not pictures at all, but the grimmest and 
most dead-earnest of reading-matter. 

Now when I had mastered the language of this water, 
and had come to know every trifling feature that bor- 
dered the great river as familiarly as I knew the letters 
of the alphabet, I had made a valuable acquisition. But 
I had lost something, too. I had lost something which 
could never be restored to me while I lived. All the 
grace, the beauty, the poetry, had gone out of the 
majestic riverl I still kept in mind a certain wonderful 
sunset which I witnessed when steamboating was new 
to me. A broad expanse of the river was turned to blood; 
in the middle distance the red hue brightened into gold, 
through which a solitary log came floating, black and 
conspicuous; in one place a long, slanting mark lay 
sparkling upon the water; in another the surface was 
broken by boiling, tumbling rings, that were as many- 
tinted as an opal; where the ruddy flush was faintest, 
was a smooth spot that was covered with graceful circles 
and radiating lines, ever so delicately traced; the shore 
on our left was densely wooded, and the somber shadow 
that fell from this forest was broken in one place by a 
long, ruffled trail that shone like silver; and high above 
the forest wall a clean-stemmed dead tree waved a single 
leafy bough that glowed like a flame in the unobstructed 
splendor that was flowing from the sun. There were 
graceful curves, reflected images, woody heights, soft 
distances; and over the whole scene, far and near, the 
dissolving lights drifted steadily, enriching it every 
passing moment with new marvels of coloring. 

I stood like one bewitched. I drank it in, in a speech- 
less rapture. The world was new to me, and I had never 
seen anything like this at home. But as I have said, a 
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day came when I began to cease from noting the glories 
and the charms which the moon and the sun and the 
twilight wrought upon the river’s face; another day 
came when I ceased altogether to note them. Then, if 
that sunset scene had been repeated, I should have 
looked upon it without rapture, and should have com- 
mented upon it inwardly after this fashion: “This sun 
means that we are going to have wind to-morrow; that 
floating log means that the river is rising, small thanks 
to it; that slanting mark on the water refers to a bluff 
reef which is going to kill somebody's steamboat one of 
these nights, if it keeps on stretching out like that; 
those tumbling ‘boils’ show a dissolving bar and a chang- 
ing channel there; the lines and circles in the slick water 
over yonder are a warning that that troublesome place 
is shoaling up dangerously; that silver streak in the 
shadow of the forest is the ‘break’ from a new snag, 
and he has located himself in the very best place he 
could have found to fish for steamboats; that tall dead 
tree, with a single living branch, is not going to last 
long, and then how is a body ever going to get through 
this blind place at night without the friendly old land- 
mark?" 

No, the romance and beauty were all gone from the 
river. All the value any feature of it had for me now 
was the amount of usefulness it could furnish toward 
compassing the safe piloting of a steamboat. Since those 
days, I have pitied doctors from my heart. What does 
the lovely flush in a beauty’s cheek mean to a doctor 
but a "break” that ripples above some deadly disease? 
Are not all her visible charms sown thick with what are 
to him the signs and symbols of hidden decay? Does 
_ y or doesn’t he simply view 

her professionally, and comment upon her unwhole- 
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some condition all to himself? And doesn't he sometimes 
wonder whether he has gained most or lost most by 
learning his trade? 


chapter x. Completing My Education 

Whosoever has done me the courtesy to read my 
chapters which have preceded this may possibly won- 
der that I deal so minutely with piloting as a science. 
It was the prime purpose of those chapters; and I 
am not quite done yet. I wish to show, in the most 
patient and painstaking way, what a wonderful science 
it is. Ship-channels are buoyed and lighted, and there- 
fore it is a comparatively easy undertaking to learn to 
run them; clear-water rivers with gravel bottoms, change 
their channels very gradually, and therefore one needs 
to learn them but once; but piloting becomes another 
matter when you apply it to vast streams like the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, whose alluvial banks cave 
and change constantly, whose snags are always hunting 
up new quarters, whose sand-bars are never at rest, 
whose channels are forever dodging and shirking, and 
whose obstructions must be confronted in all nights 
and all weathers without the aid of a single lighthouse 
or a single buoy; for there is neither light nor buoy 
to be found anywhere in all this three or four thousand 
miles of villainous river . 1 I feel justified in enlarging 
upon this great science for the reason that I feel sure 
no one has ever yet written a paragraph about it who 
had piloted a steamboat himself, and so had a practical 
knowledge of the subject. If the theme was hackneyed, 

I should be obliged to deal gently with the reader; but 


1 True at the time referred to; not true now (1882). 
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since it is wholly new, I have felt at liberty to take up 
a considerable degree of room with it. 

When I had learned the name and position of every 
visible feature of the river, when I had so mastered its 
shape that I could shut my eyes and trace it from St. 
Louis to New Orleans; when I had learned to read the 
face of the water as one would cull the news from the 
morning paper; and finally, when I had trained my dull 
memory to treasure up an endless array of soundings 
and crossing-marks, and keep fast hold of them, I 
judged that my education was complete; so I got to 
tilting my cap to the side of my head, and wearing a 
toothpick in my mouth at the wheel. Mr. Bixby had his 
eye on these airs. One day he said: 

What is the height of that bank yonder, at Bur- 
gess’s?” 

How can I tell, sir? It is three-quarters of a mile 
away.” 

“Very poor eye— very poor. Take the glass.” 

I took the glass and presently said: 

“I can't tell I suppose that that bank is about a foot 
and a half high.” 

“Foot and a half! That’s a six-foot bank. How high 
was the bank along here last trip?” 

I don’t know; I never noticed." 

You didn't? Well, you must always do it hereafter ” 

“Why?” 7 

Because you’ll have to know a good many things 
that it tells you. For one thing, it tells you the stage of 
the river tells you whether there’s more water or less 
in the river along here than there was last trip." 

"The leads tell me that.” I rather thought I had the 
advantage of him there. 

“Yes, but suppose the leads lie? The bank would tell 
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you so, and then you would stir those leadsmen up a 
bit. There was a ten-foot bank here last trip, and there 
is only a six-foot bank now. What does that signify?” 

“That the river is four feet higher than it was last 
trip. 

“Very good. Is the river rising or falling?” 

“Rising.” 

“No, it ain’t.” 

“I guess I am right, sir. Yonder is some driftwood 
floating down the stream.” 

“A rise starts the driftwood, but then it keeps on float- 
ing awhile after the river is done rising. Now the bank 
will tell you about this. Wait till you come to a place 
where it shelves a little. Now here: do you see this 
narrow belt of fine sediment? That was deposited while 
the water was higher. You see the driftwood begins 
to strand, too. The bank helps in other ways. Do you 
see that stump on the false point?” 

Ay, ay, sir. 

“Well, the water is just up to the roots of it. You must 
make a note of that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because that means that there’s seven feet in the 
chute of 103.” 

“But 103 is a long way up the river yet.” 

“That’s where the benefit of the bank comes in. 
There is water enough in 103 now , yet there may not 
be by the time we get there, but the bank will keep us 
posted all along. You don’t run close chutes on a falling 
river, up-stream, and there are precious few of them 
that you are allowed to run at all down-stream. There s 
a law of the United States against it. The river may be 
rising by the time we get to 103, and in that case well 
run it. We are drawing — how much?” 
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“Six feet aft — six and a half forward.” 

“Well, you do seem to know something.” 

“But what I particularly want to know is, if I have 
got to keep up an everlasting measuring of the banks 
of this river, twelve hundred miles, month in and month 
out?” 

"Of course!” 

My emotions were too deep for words for a while. 
Presently I said: 

“And how about these chutes? Are there many of 
them?” 

“I should say so! I fancy we shan’t run any of the 
river this trip as you’ve ever seen it run before — so to 
speak. If the river begins to rise again, we’ll go up 
behind bars that you’ve always seen standing out of 
the river, high and dry, like a roof of a house; we’ll 
cut across low places that you’ve never noticed at all, 
right through the middle of bars that cover three hun- 
dred acres of river; we’ll creep through cracks where 
you've always thought was solid land; we’ll dart through 
the woods and leave twenty-five miles of river off to 
one side; we’ll see the hind side of every island between 
New Orleans and Cairo.” 

"Then I’ve got to go to work and learn just as much 
more river as I already know.” 

“Just about twice as much more, as near as you can 
come at it.” 

"Well, one lives to find out. I think I was a fool when 
I went into this business.” 

“Yes, that is true. And you are yet. But you’ll not be 
when you’ve learned it.” 

“Ah, I never can learn it!” 

“I will see that you do” 

By and by I ventured again: 
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“Have I got to learn all this thing just as I know the 
rest of the river — shapes and all — and so I can run it 
at night?” 

“Yes. And you’ve got to have good fair marks from 
one end of the river to the other, that will help the bank 
tell you when there is water enough in each of these 
countless places — like that stump, you know. When the 
river first begins to rise, you can run half a dozen of 
the deepest of them; when it rises a foot more you can 
run another dozen; the next foot will add a couple of 
dozen, and so on: so you see you have to know your 
banks and marks to a dead moral certainty, and never 
get them mixed; for when you start through one of those 
cracks, there's no backing out again, as there is in the 
big river; you've got to go through, or stay there six 
months if you get caught on a falling river. There are 
about fifty of these cracks which you can't run at all 
except when the river is brimful and over the banks.” 

“This new lesson is a cheerful prospect.” 

“Cheerful enough. And mind what I’ve just told you; 
when you start into one of those places you've got to 
go through. They are too narrow to turn around in, too 
crooked to back out of, and the shoal water is always 
up at the head; never elsewhere. And the head of them 
is always likely to be filling up, little by little, so that- 
the marks you reckon their depth by, this season, may 
not answer for next.” 

“Learn a new set, then, every year?” 

“Exactly. Cramp her up to the bar! What are you 
standing up through the middle of the river for?” 

The next few months showed me strange things. On 
the same day that we held the conversation above 
narrated we met a great rise coming down the river. 
The whole vast face of the stream was black with drift- 
ing dead logs, broken boughs, and great trees that had 
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caved in and been washed away. It required the nicest 
steering to pick one’s way through this rushing raft, 
even in the daytime, when crossing from point to point; 
and at night the difficulty was mightily increased; every 
now and then a huge log, lying deep in the water, would 
suddenly appear right under our bows, coming head-on; 
no use to try to avoid it then; we could only stop the 
engines, and one wheel would walk over that log from 
one end to the other, keeping up a thundering racket 
and careening the boat in a way that was very uncom- 
fortable to passengers. Now and then we would hit one 
of these sunken logs a rattling bang, dead in the center, 
with a full head of steam, and it would stun the boat 
as if she had hit a continent. Sometimes this log would 
lodge and stay right across our nose, and back the 
Mississippi up before it; we would have to do a little 
crawfishing, then, to get away from the obstruction. We 
often hit white logs in the dark, for we could not see 
them until we were right on them, but a black log is 
a pretty distinct object at night. A white snag is an 
ugly customer when the daylight is gone. 

Of course, on the great rise, down came a swarm of 
prodigious timber-rafts from the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, coal-barges from Pittsburg, little trading- 
scows from everywhere, and broadhorns from “Posey 
County,” Indiana, freighted with “fruit and furniture” 
— the usual term for describing it, though in plain Eng- 
lish the freight thus aggrandized was hoop-poles and 
pumpkins. Pilots bore a mortal hatred to these craft, 
and it was returned with usury. The law required all 
such helpless traders to keep a light burning, but it was 
a law that was often broken. All of a sudden, on a murky 
night, a light would hop up, right under our bows, al- 
most, and an agonized voice, with the backwoods 
“whang” to it, would wail out: 
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“Wharn the you goin to! Cain’t you see nothin', 

you dash-dashed aig-suckin’, sheep-stealin’, one-eyed son 
of a stuffed monkey!” 

Then for an instant, as we whistled by, the red glare 
from our furnaces would reveal the scow and the form 
of the gesticulating orator, as if under a lightning flash, 
and in that instant our firemen and deck-hands would 
send and receive a tempest of missiles and profanity, 
one of our wheels would walk off with the crashing 
fragments of a steering-oar, and down the dead black- 
ness would shut again. And that flatboatman would be 
sure to go into New Orleans and sue our boat, swearing 
stoutly that he had a light burning all the time, when 
in truth his gang had the lantern down below to sing 
and lie and drink and gamble by, and no watch on deck. 
Once at night, in one of those forest-bordered crevices 
(behind an island) which steamboatmen intensely de- 
scribe with the phrase “as dark as the inside of a cow,” 
we should have eaten up a Posey County family, fruit, 
furniture, and all, but that they happened to be fiddling 
down below and we just caught the sound of the music 
in time to sheer off, doing no serious damage, unfortu- 
nately, but coming so near it that we had good hopes 
for a moment. These people brought up their lantern, 
then, of course; and as we backed and filled to get away, 
the precious family stood in the light of it — both sexes 
and various ages — and cursed us till everything turned 
blue. Once a coal-boatman sent a bullet through our 
pilot-house when we borrowed a steering-oar of him in 
a very narrow place. 
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chapter xi. The River Rises 

During this big rise these small-fry craft were an 
intolerable nuisance. We were running chute after chute 

a new world to me — and if there was a particularly 
cramped place in a chute, we would be pretty sure to 
meet a broadhorn there; and if he failed to be there, 
we would find him in a still worse locality, namely,' 
the head of the chute, on the shoal water. And then 
there would be no end of profane cordialities exchanged. 

Sometimes, in the big river, when we would be feel- 
ing our way cautiously along through a fog, the deep 
hush would suddenly be broken by yells and a clamor 
of tin pans, and all in an instant a log raft would appear 
vaguely through the webby veil, close upon us, and 
then we did not wait to swap knives, but snatched our 
engine-bells out by the roots and piled on all the steam 
we had, to scramble out of the way! One doesn’t hit a 
rock or a solid log raft with a steamboat when he can 
get excused. 

You will hardly believe it, but many steamboat clerks 
always carried a large assortment of religious tracts with 
them in those old departed steamboating days. Indeed 
they did! Twenty times a day we would be cramping up 
around a bar, while a string of these small-fry rascals 
were drifting down into the head of the bend away 
above and beyond us a couple of miles. Now a skiff 
would dart away from one of them, and come fighting 
its laborious way across the desert of water. It would 
‘‘ease all” in the shadow of our forecastle, and the pant- 
ing oarsmen would shout, "Gimme a pa-a-per!” as the 
skiff drifted swiftly astern. The clerk would throw over 
a file of New Orleans journals. If these were picked up 
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without comment , you might notice that now a dozen 
other skiffs had been drifting down upon us without 
saying anything. You understand, they had been waiting 
to see how No. 1 was going to fare. No. 1 making no 
comment, all the rest would bend to their oars and come 
on, now; and as fast as they came the clerk would heave 
over neat bundles of religious tracts, tied to shingles. 
The amount of hard swearing which twelve packages of 
religious literature will command when impartially di- 
vided up among twelve raftsmen’s crews, who have 
pulled a heavy skiff two miles on a hot day to get them, 
is simply incredible. 

As I have said, the big rise brought a new world 
under my vision. By the time the river was over its 
banks we had forsaken our old paths and were hourly 
climbing over bars that had stood ten feet out of water 
before; we were shaving stumpy shores, like that at the 
foot of Madrid Bend, which I had always seen avoided 
before; we were clattering through chutes like that of 
82, where the opening at the foot was an unbroken wall 
of timber till our nose was almost at the very spot. Some 
of these chutes were utter solitudes. The dense, un- 
touched forest overhung both banks of the crooked little 
crack, and one could believe that human creatures had 
never intruded there before. The swinging grape-vines, 
the grassy nooks and vistas glimpsed as we swept by, 
the flowering creepers waving their red blossoms from 
the tops of dead trunks, and all the spendthrift richness 
of the forest foliage, were wasted and thrown away 
there. The chutes were lovely places to steer in; they 
were deep, except at the head; the current was gentle; 
under the “points” the water was absolutely dead, and 
the invisible banks so bluff that where the tender willow 
thickets projected you could bury your boat’s broadside 
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in them as you tore along, and then you seemed fairly 
to fly. 

Behind other islands we found wretched little farms, 
and wretcheder little log cabins; there were crazy rail 
fences sticking a foot or two above the water, with one 
or two jeans-clad, chills-racked, yellow-faced male mis- 
erables roosting on the top rail, elbows on knees, jaws 
in hands, grinding tobacco and discharging the result 
at floating chips through crevices left by lost teeth; 
while the rest of the family and the few farm animals 
were huddled together in an empty wood-flat riding at 
her moorings close at hand. In this flatboat the family 
would have to cook and eat and sleep for a lesser or 
greater number of days (or possibly weeks), until the 
river should fall two or three feet and let them get back 
to their log cabins and their chills again — chills being 
a merciful provision of an all-wise Providence to enable 
them to take exercise without exertion. And this sort of 
watery camping out was a thing which these people 
were rather liable to be treated to a couple of times a 
year: by the December rise out of the Ohio, and the 
June rise out of the Mississippi. And yet these were 
kindly dispensations, for they at least enabled the poor 
things to rise from the dead now and then, and look 
upon life when a steamboat went by. They appreciated 
the blessing, too, for they spread their mouths and eyes 
wide open and made the most of these occasions. Now 
what could these banished creatures find to do to keep 
from dying of the blues during the low-water season! 

Once, in one of these lovely island chutes, we found 
our course completely bridged by a great fallen tree. 
This will serve to show how narrow some of the chutes 
were. The passengers had an hour’s recreation in a virgin 
wilderness, while the boat-hands chopped the bridge 
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away; for there was no such thing as turning back, you 
comprehend. 

From Cairo to Baton Rouge, when the river is over 
its banks, you have no particular trouble in the night; 
for the thousand-mile wall of dense forest that guards 
the two banks all the way is only gapped with a farm 
or woodyard opening at intervals, and so you can’t 
“get out of the river” much easier than you could get 
out of a fenced lane; but from Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans it is a different matter. The river is more than 
a mile wide, and very deep — as much as two hundred 
feet', in places. Both banks, for a good deal over a 
hundred miles, are shorn of their timber and bordered 
by continuous sugar-plantations, with only here and 
there a scattering sapling or row of ornamental China 
trees. The timber is shorn off clear to the rear of the 
plantations, from two to four miles. When the first frost 
threatens to come, the planters snatch off their crops 
in a hurry. When they have finished grinding the cane, 
they form the refuse of the stalks (which they call 
bagasse) into great piles and set fire to them, though 
in other sugar countries the bagasse is used for fuel in 
the furnaces of the sugar-mills. Now the piles of damp 
bagasse burn slowly, and smoke like Satan’s own kitchen. 

An embankment ten or fifteen feet high guards both 
banks of the Mississippi all the way down that lower 
end of the river, and this embankment is set back from 
the edge of the shore from ten to perhaps a hundred 
feet, according to circumstances; say thirty or forty 
feet, as a general thing. Fill that whole region with an 
impenetrable gloom of smoke from a hundred miles of 
burning bagasse piles, when the river is over the banks, 
and turn a steamboat loose along there at midnight and 
see how she will feel. And see how you will feel, too! 
You find yourself away out in the midst of a vague, 
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dim sea that is shoreless, that fades out and loses itself 
in the murky distances; for you cannot discern the thin 
rib of embankment, and you are always imagining you 
see a straggling tree when you don’t. The plantations 
themselves are transformed by the smoke, and look 
like a part of the sea. All through your watch you are 
tortured with the exquisite misery of uncertainty. You 
hope you are keeping in the river, but you do not know. 
All that you are sure about is that you are likely to be 
within six feet of the bank and destruction, when you 
think you are a good half-mile from shore. And you are 
sure, also, that if you chance suddenly to fetch up 
against the embankment and topple your chimneys over- 
board, you will have the small comfort of knowing that 
it is about what you were expecting to do. One of the 
great Vicksburg packets darted out into a sugar-planta- 
tion one night, at such a time, and had to stay there 
a week. But there was no novelty about it; it had often 
been done before. 

I thought I had finished this chapter, but I wish to 
add a curious thing, while it is in my mind. It is only 
relevant in that it is connected with piloting. There used 
to be an excellent pilot on the river, a Mr. X, who was 
a somnambulist. It was said that if his mind was troubled 
about a bad piece of river, he was pretty sure to get 
up and walk in his sleep and do strange things. He was 
once fellow-pilot for a trip or two with George Ealer, 
on a great New Orleans passenger-packet. During a 
considerable part of the first trip George was uneasy, 
but got over it by and by, as X seemed content to stay 
in his bed when asleep. Late one night the boat was 
approaching Helena, Ark.; the water was low, and the 
crossing above the town in a very blind and tangled 
condition. X had seen the crossing since Ealer had, 
and as the night was particularly drizzly, sullen, and 
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dark, Ealer was considering whether he had not better 
have X called to assist in running the place, when the 
door opened and X walked in. Now, on very dark nights, 
light is a deadly enemy to piloting; you are aware that 
if you stand in a lighted room, on such a night, you 
cannot see things in the street to any purpose; but if 
you put out the lights and stand in the gloom you can 
make out objects in the street pretty well. So, on very 
dark nights, pilots do not smoke; they allow no fire in 
the pilot-house stove, if there is a crack which can 
allow the least ray of escape; they order the furnaces 
to be curtained with huge tarpaulins and the skylights 
to be closely blinded. Then no light whatever issues 
from the boat. The undefinable shape that now entered 
the pilot-house had Mr. X’s voice. This said: 

"Let me take her, George; Ive seen this place since 
you have, and it is so crooked that I reckon I can run 
it myself easier than I could tell you how to do it.” 

"It is kind of you, and I swear I am willing. I haven't 
got another drop of perspiration left in me. I have been 
spinning around and around the wheel like a squirrel. 
It is so dark I can’t tell which way she is swinging till 
she is coming around like a whirligig.” 

So Ealer took a seat on the bench, panting and breath- 
less. The black phantom assumed the wheel without 
saying anything, steadied the waltzing steamer with a 
turn or two, and then stood at ease, coaxing her a little 
to this side and then to that, as gently and as sweetly 
as if the time had been noon-day. When Ealer observed 
this marvel of steering, he wished he had not con- 
fessed! He stared, and wondered, and finally said: 

"Well, I thought I knew how to steer a steamboat, 
but that was another mistake of mine.” 

X said nothing, but went serenely on with his work. 
He rang for the leads; he rang to slow down the steam; 
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he worked the boat carefully and neatly into invisible 
marks, then stood at the center of the wheel and peered 
blandly out into the blackness, fore and aft, to verify 
his position; as the leads shoaled more and more, he 
stopped the engines entirely, and the dead silence and 
suspense of “drifting” followed; when the shoalest water 
was struck, he cracked on the steam, carried her hand- 
somely over, and then began to work her warily into 
the next system of shoal-marks; the same patient, heed- 
ful use of leads and engines followed, the boat slipped 
through without touching bottom, and entered upon 
the third and last intricacy of the crossing; imperceptibly 
she moved through the gloom, crept by inches into her 
marks, drifted tediously till the shoalest water was 
cried, and then, under a tremendous head of steam, 
went swinging over the reef and away into deep water 
and safety! 

Ealer let his long-pent breath pour in a great relieving 
sigh, and said: 

“That’s the sweetest piece of piloting that was ever 
done on the Mississippi River! I wouldn’t believe it could 
be done, if I hadn’t seen it.” 

There was no reply, and he added: 

“Just hold her five minutes longer, partner, and let 
me run down and get a cup of coffee.” 

A minute later Ealer was biting into a pie, down in 
the “texas,” and comforting himself with coffee. Just 
then the night watchman happened in, and was about 
to happen out again, when he noticed Ealer and ex- 
claimed: 

“Who is at the wheel, sir?” 

“X.” 

“Dart for the pilot-house, quicker than lightning!” 

The next moment both men were flying up the pilot- 
house companionway, three steps at a jump! Nobody ' 
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there! The great steamer was whistling down the middle 
of the river at her own sweet will! The watchman shot 
out of the place again; Ealer seized the wheel, set an 
engine back with power, and held his breath while the 
boat reluctantly swung away from a “towhead,” which 
she was about to knock into the middle of the Gulf 
of Mexico! 

By and by the watchman came back and said: 

“Didn’t that lunatic tell you he was asleep, when he 
first came up here?" 

“No.” 

“Well, he was. I found him walking along on top 
of the railings, just as unconcerned as another man 
would walk a pavement; and I put him to bed; now 
just this minute there he was again, away astern, going 
through that sort of tight-rope deviltry the same as 
before.” 

“Well, I think I’ll stay by next time he has one of 
those fits. But I hope he’ll have them often. You just 
ought to have seen him take this boat through Helena 
crossing. / never saw anything so gaudy before. And 
if he can do such gold-leaf, kidglove, diamond-breastpin 
piloting when he is sound asleep, what couldn't he do if 
he was dead!” 


chapter xii. Sounding 

When the river is very low, and one’s steamboat 
is “drawing all the water” there is in the channel — 
or a few inches more, as was often the case in the old 
times — one must be painfully circumspect in his pilot- 
ing. We used to have to “sound” a number of particu- 
larly bad places almost every trip when the river was 
at a veiy low stage. 
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Sounding is done in this way: The boat ties up at the 
shore, just above the shoal crossing; the pilot not on 
watch takes his cub or steersman and a picked crew 
of men (sometimes an officer also), and goes out in 
the yawl — provided the boat has not that rare and 
sumptuous luxury, a regularly devised “sounding-boat” 
—and proceeds to hunt for the best water, the pilot on 
duty watching his movements through a spy-glass, 
meantime, and in some instances assisting by signals of 
the boat’s whistle, signifying “try higher up” or “try 
lower down"; for the surface of the water, like an oil- 
painting, is more expressive and intelligible when in- 
spected from a little distance than very close at hand. 
The whistle signals are seldom necessary, however; 
never, perhaps, except when the wind confuses the 
significant ripples upon the water’s surface. When the 
yawl has reached the shoal place, the speed is slack- 
ened, the pilot begins to sound the depth with a pole 
ten or twelve feet long, and the steersman at. the tiller 
obeys the order to “hold her up to starboard”; or “let 
her fall off to larboard”; 1 or "steady — steady as you go.” 

When the measurements indicate that the yawl is ap- 
proaching the shoalest part of the reef, the command 
is given to Ease all! Then the men stop rowing and 
the yawl drifts with the current. The next order is, 
Stand by with the buoy!” The moment the shallowest 
point is reached, the pilot delivers the order, “Let go 
the buoy!” and over she goes. If the pilot is not satisfied, 
he sounds the place again; if he finds better water 
higher up or lower down, he removes the buoy to that 
place. Being finally satisfied, he gives the order, and all 
the men stand their oars straight up in the air, in line; 
a blast from the boat’s whistle indicates that the signal 

' yhe term "larboard" is never used at sea. now, to signify the left 
iiund; but was always used on the river in im* time. 
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has been seen; then the men “give way” on their oars 
and lay the yawl alongside the buoy; the steamer comes 
creeping carefully down, is pointed straight at the buoy, 
husbands her power for the coming struggle, and pres- 
ently, at the critical moment, turns on all her steam and 
goes grinding and wallowing over the buoy and the 
sand, and gains the deep water beyond. Or maybe she 
doesn't; maybe she “strikes and swings.” Then she has 
to while away several hours (or days) sparring herself 
off. 

Sometimes a buoy is not laid at all, but the yawl 
goes ahead, hunting the best water, and the steamer 
follows along in its wake. Often there is a deal of fun 
and excitement about sounding, especially if it is a 
glorious summer day, or a blustering night. But in 
winter the cold and the peril take most of the fun out 
of it. 

A buoy is nothing but a board four or five feet long, 
with one. end turned up; it is a reversed schoolhouse 
bench, with one of the supports left and the other re- 
moved. It is anchored on the shoalest part of the reef 
by a rope with a heavy stone made fast to the end of it. 
But for the resistance of the turned-up end of the re- 
versed bench, the current would pull the buoy under 
water. At night, a paper lantern with a candle in it is 
fastened on top of the buoy, and this can be seen a mile 
or more, a little glimmering spark in the waste of black- 
ness. 

Nothing delights a cub so much as an opportunity to 
go out sounding. There is such an air of adventure about 
it; often there is danger; it is so gaudy and man-of-war- 
like to sit up in the stern-sheets and steer a swift yawl; 
there is something fine about the exultant spring of the 
boat when an experienced old sailor crew throw their 
souls into the oars; it is lovely to see the white foam 
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stream away from the bows; there is music in the rush 
of the water; it is deliciously exhilarating, in summer, to 
go speeding over the breezy expanses of the river when 
the world of wavelets is dancing in the sun. It is such 
grandeur, too, to the cub, to get a chance to give an 
order; for often the pilot will simply say, “Let her go 
about!” and leave the rest to the cub who instantly cries, 
in his sternest tone of command, “Ease, starboard! 
Strong on the larboard! Starboard, give way! With a 
will, men!” The cub enjoys sounding for the further 
reason that the eyes of the passengers are watching 
all the yawl’s movements with absorbing interest, if the 
time be daylight; and if it be night, he knows that those 
same wondering eyes are fastened upon the yawl’s 
lantern as it glides out into the gloom and dims away in 
the remote distance. 

One trip a pretty girl of sixteen spent her time in our 
pilot-house with her uncle and aunt, every day and all 
day long. I fell in love with her. So did Mr. Thornburg’s 
cub, Tom G. Tom and I had been bosom friends until 
this time; but now a coolness began to arise. I told the 
girl a good many of my river adventures, and made 
myself out a good deal of a hero; Tom tried to make 
himself appear to be a hero, too, and succeeded to some 
extent, but then he always had a way of embroidering. 
However, virtue is its own reward, so I was a barely 
perceptible trifle ahead in the contest. About this time 
something happened which promised handsomely for 
me: the pilots decided to sound the crossing at the head 
of 21. This would occur about nine or ten o’clock at 
night, when the passengers would be still up; it would 
he Mr. Thornburg’s watch, therefore my chief would 
have to do the sounding. We had a perfect love of a 
sounding-boat— long, trim, graceful, and as fleet as a 
greyhound; her thwarts were cushioned; she carried 
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twelve oarsmen; one of the mates was always sent in her 
to transmit orders to her crew, for ours was a steamer 
where no end of “style” was put on. 

We tied up at the shore above 21, and got ready. It 
was a foul night, and the river was so wide, there, that 
a landsmans uneducated eyes could discern no op- 
posite shore through such a gloom. The passengers were 
alert and interested; everything was satisfactory. As 
I hurried through the engine-room, picturesquely gotten 
up in storm toggery, I met Tom, and could not forbear 
delivering myself of a mean speech: 

“Ain’t you glad you don’t have to go out sounding?” 

Tom was passing on, but he quickly turned, and said: 

“Now just for that, you can go and get the sounding- 
pole yourself. I was going after it, but I’d see you in 
Halifax, now, before I’d do it.” 

“Who wants you to get it? I don’t. It’s in the sounding- 
boat.” 

“It ain’t, either. It’s been new-painted; and it’s been 
up on the ladies’ cabin-guards two days, drying.” 

I flew back, and shortly arrived among the crowd of 
watching and wondering ladies just in time to hear the 
command: 

“Give way, men!” 

I looked over, and there was the gallant sounding- 
boat booming away, the unprincipled Tom presiding at 
the tiller, and my chief sitting by him with the sounding- 
pole which I had been sent on a fool’s errand to fetch. 
Then the young girl said to me: 

“Oh, how awful to have to go out in that little boat 
on such a night! Do you think there is any danger?” 

I would rather have been stabbed. I went off, full of 
venom, to help in the pilot-house. By and by the boat’s 
lantern disappeared, and after an interval a wee spark 
glimmered upon the face of the water a mile away. Mr. 
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Thornburg blew the whistle in acknowledgment, backed 
the steamer out, and made for it. We flew along for a 
while, then slackened steam and went cautiously glid- 
ing toward the spark. Presently Mr. Thornburg ex- 
claimed: 

“Hello, the buoy lantern’s out!” 

He stopped the engines. A moment or two later he 
said: 

“Why, there it is again!” 

So he came ahead on the engines once more, and 
rang for the leads. Gradually the water shoaled up, and 
then began to deepen again! Mr. Thornburg muttered: 

“Well, I don’t understand this. I believe that buoy has 
drifted off the reef. Seems to be a little too far to the 
left. No matter, it is safest to run over it, anyhow.” 

So, in that solid world of darkness we went creeping 
down on the light. Just as our bows were in the act of 
plowing over it, Mr. Thornburg seized the bell-ropes, 
rang a startling peal, and exclaimed: 

“My soul, it’s the sounding-boat!” 

A sudden chorus of wild alarms burst out far below 
— a pause — and then a sound of grinding and crashing 
followed. Mr. Thornburg exclaimed: 

“There! the paddle-wheel has ground the sounding- 
boat to lucifer matches! Run! See who is killed!” 

I was on the main-deck in the twinkling of an eye. 
My chief and the third mate and nearly all the men 
were safe. They had discovered their danger when it 
was too late to pull out of the way; then, when the 
great guards overshadowed them a moment later, they 
were prepared and knew what to do; at my chief’s 
order they sprang at the right instant, seized the guard, 
and were hauled aboard. The next moment the sound- 
ing-yawl swept aft to the wheel and was struck and 
splintered to atoms. Two of the men and the cub Tom 
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were missing — a fact which spread like wildfire over 
the boat. The passengers came flocking to the forward 
gangway, ladies and all, anxious-eyed, white-faced, and 
talked in awed voices of the dreadful thing. And often 
and again I heard them say, "Poor fellows! poor boy, 
poor boy!” 

By this time the boat’s yawl was manned and away, 
to search for the missing. Now a faint call was heard, 
off to the left. The yawl had disappeared in the other 
direction. Half the people rushed to one side to en- 
courage the swimmer with their shouts; the other half 
rushed the other way to shriek to the yawl to turn 
about. By the callings the swimmer was approaching, 
but some said the sound showed failing strength. The 
crowd massed themselves against the boiler-deck rail- 
ings, leaning over and staring into the gloom; and 
every faint and fainter cry wrung from them such words 
as "Ah, poor fellow, poor fellow! is there no way to save 
him?” 

But still the cries held out, and drew nearer, and 
presently the voice said pluckily: 

"I can make it! Stand by with a rope!” 

What a rousing cheer they gave him! The chief mate 
took his stand in the glare of a torch-basket, a coil of 
rope in his hand, and his men grouped about him. The 
next moment the swimmer’s face appeared in the circle 
of light, and in another one the owner of it was hauled 
aboard, limp and drenched, while cheer on cheer went 
up. It was that devil Tom. 

The yawl crew searched everywhere, but found no 
sign of the two men. They probably failed to catch the 
guard, tumbled back, and were struck by the wheel and 
killed. Tom had never jumped for the guard at all, but 
had plunged head first into the river and dived under the 
wheel. It was nothing; I could have done it easy enough. 
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and I said so; but everybody went on just the same, 
making a wonderful to-do over that ass, as if he had 
done something great. That girl couldn’t seem to have 
enough of that pitiful “hero” the rest of the trip; but 
little I cared; I loathed her, anyway. 

The way we came to mistake the sounding-boat’s lan- 
tern for the buoy light was this: My chief said that 
after laying the buoy he fell away and watched it till it 
seemed to be secure; then he took up a position a 
hundred yards below it and a little to one side of the 
steamer’s course, headed the sounding-boat up-stream, 
and waited. Having to wait some time, he and the officer 
got to talking; he looked up when he judged that the 
steamer was about on the reef; saw that the buoy was 
gone, but supposed that the steamer had already run 
over it; he went on with his talk; he noticed that the 
steamer was getting very close down to him, but that 
was the correct thing; it was her business to shave him 
closely, for convenience in taking him aboard; he was 
expecting her to sheer off, until the last moment; then 
it flashed upon him that she was trying to run him 
down, mistaking his lantern for the buoy light; so he 
sang out, “Stand by to spring for the guard, men!” and 
the next instant the jump was made. 


chapter xiii. A Pilot’s Needs 

But I am wandering from what I was intending to 
do; that is, make plainer than perhaps appears in the 
previous chapters some of the peculiar requirements of 
the science of piloting. First of all, there is one faculty 
which a pilot must incessantly cultivate until he has 
brought it to absolute perfection. Nothing short of per- 
fection will do. That faculty is memory. He cannot stop 
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with merely thinking a thing is so and so; he must know 
it; for this is eminently one of the “exact” sciences. 
With what scorn a pilot was looked upon, in the old 
times, if he ever ventured to deal in that feeble phrase 
“I think,” instead of the vigorous one, “I know!” One 
cannot easily realize what a tremendous thing it is to 
know every trivial detail of twelve hundred miles of 
river and know it with absolute exactness. If you will 
take the longest street in New York, and travel up and 
down it, conning its features patiently until you know 
every house and window and lamppost and big and 
little sign by heart, and know them so accurately that 
you can instantly name the one you are abreast of when 
you are set down at random in that street in the middle 
of an inky black night, you will then have a tolerable 
notion of the amount and the exactness of a pilots 
knowledge who carries the Mississippi River in his 
head. And then, if you will go on until you know every 
street-crossing, the character, size, and position of the 
crossing-stones, and the varying depth of mud in each 
of these numberless places, you will have some idea of 
what the pilot must know in order to keep a Mississippi 
steamer out of trouble. Next, if you will take half of the 
signs in that long street, and change their pieces once a 
month, and still manage to know their new positions ac- 
curately on dark nights, and keep up with these re- 
peated changes without making any mistakes, you will 
understand what is required of a pilot’s peerless memory 
by the fickle Mississippi. 

I think a pilots memory is about the most wonderful 
thing in the world. To know the Old and New Testa- 
ments by heart, and be able to recite them glibly, for- 
ward or backward, or begin at random anywhere in the 
book and recite both ways and never trip or make a 
mistake, is no extravagant mass of knowledge, and no 
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marvelous facility, compared to a pilot's massed knowl- 
edge of the Mississippi and his marvelous facility in the 
handling of it. I make this comparison deliberately, and 
believe I am not expanding the truth when I do it. 
Many will think my figure too strong, but pilots will not. 

And how easily and comfortably the pilot’s memory 
does its work; how placidly effortless is its way; how 
unconsciously it lays up its vast stores, hour by hour, 
day by day, and never loses or mislays a single valuable 
package of them all! Take an instance. Let a leadsman 
cry, “Half twain! half twain! half twain! half twain! 
half twain!” until it becomes as monotonous as the tick- 
ing of a clock; let conversation be going on all the time, 
and the pilot be doing his share of the talking, and no 
longer consciously listening to the leadsman; and in the 
midst of this endless string of half twains let a single 
“quarter twain!” be interjected, without emphasis, and 
then the half-twain cry go on again, just as before: two 
or three weeks later that pilot can describe with pre- 
cision the boat’s position in the river when that quarter 
twain was uttered, and give you such a lot of head- 
marks, stern-marks, and side-marks to guide you, that 
you ought to be able to take the boat there and put 
her in that same spot again yourself! The cry of 
“quarter twain” did not really take his mind from his 
talk, but his trained faculties instantly photographed 
the bearings, noted the change of depth, and laid up 
the important details for future reference without re- 
quiring any assistance from him in the matter. If you 
were walking and talking with a friend, and another 
friend at your side kept up a monotonous repetition of 
the vowel sound A, for a couple of blocks, and then in 
the midst interjected an R, thus. A, A, A, A, A, R, A, A, 
A, etc., and gave the R no emphasis, you would not be 
able to state, two or three weeks afterward, that the 
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R had been put in, nor be able to tell what objects you 
were passing at the moment it was done. But you could 
if your memory had been patiently and laboriously 
trained to do that sort of thing mechanically. 

Give a man a tolerably fair memory to start with, and 
piloting will develop it into a very colossus of capability. 
But only in the matters it is daily drilled in. A time 
would come when the man’s faculties could not help 
noticing land-marks and soundings, and his memory 
could not help holding on to them with the grip of a 
vise; but if you asked that same man at noon what he 
had had for breakfast, it would be ten chances to one 
that he could not tell you. Astonishing things can be 
done with the human memory if you will devote it faith- 
fully to one particular line of business. 

At the time that wages soared so high on the Missouri 
River, my chief, Mr. Bixby, went up there and learned 
more than a thousand miles of that stream with an ease 
and rapidity that were astonishing. When he had seen 
each division once in the daytime and once at night, 
his education was so nearly complete that he took out 
a “daylight” license; a few trips later he took out a full 
license, and went to piloting day and night — and he 
ranked A 1, too. 

Mr. Bixby placed me as steersman for a while under 
a pilot whose feats of memory were a constant marvel 
to me. However, his memory was bom in him, I think, 
not built. For instance, somebody would mention a 
name. Instantly Mr. Brown would break in: 

“Oh, I knew him . Sallow-faced, red-headed fellow, 
with a little scar on the side of his throat, like a splinter 
under the flesh. He was only in the Southern trade six 
months. That was thirteen years ago. I made a trip with 
him. There was five feet in the upper river then; the 
Henry Blake grounded at the foot of Tower Island draw- 
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ing four and a half; the George Elliott unshipped her 
rudder on the wreck of the Sunflower ” 

“Why the Sunflower didn't sink until ” 

I know when she sunk; it was three years before 
that, on the 2d of December; Asa Hardy was captain 
of her, and his brother John was first clerk; and it was 
his first trip in her, too; Tom Jones told me these things 
a week afterward in New Orleans; he was first mate of 
the Sunflower. Captain Hardy stuck a nail in his foot 
the 6th of July of the next year, and died of the lock- 
jaw on the 15th. His brother John died two years after 
— 3d of March — erysipelas. I never saw either of the 
Hardys — they were Alleghany River men — but people 
who knew them told me all these things. And they 
said Captain Hardy wore yarn socks winter and summer 
just the same, and his first wife’s name was Jane Shook 
— she was from New England — and his second one 
died in a lunatic asylum. It was in the blood. She was 
from Lexington, Kentucky. Name was Horton before she 
was married.” 

And so on, by the hour, the man’s tongue would go. 
He could not forget anything. It was simply impossible. 
The most trivial details remained as distinct and lumi- 
nous in his head, after they had lain there for years, as 
the most memorable events. His was not simply a pilot’s 
memory; its grasp was universal. If he were talking 
about a trifling letter he had received seven years be- 
fore, he was pretty sure to deliver you the entire screed 
from memory. And then, without observing that he was 
departing from the true line of his talk, he was more 
than likely to hurl in a long-drawn parenthetical biog- 
raphy of the writer of that letter; and you were lucky 
indeed if he did not take up that writer’s relatives, one 
by one, and give you their biographies, too. 

Such a memory as that is a great misfortune. To it, all 
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occurrences are of the same size. Its possessor cannot dis- 
tinguish an interesting circumstance from an uninterest- 
ing one. As a talker, he is bound to clog his narrative 
with tiresome details and make himself an insufferable 
bore. Moreover, he cannot stick to his subject. He picks 
up every little grain of memory he discerns in his way, 
and so is led aside. Mr. Brown would start out with 
the honest intention of telling you a vastly funny 
anecdote about a dog. He would be “so full of laugh” 
that he could hardly begin; then his memory would 
start with the dogs breed and personal appearance; 
drift into a history of his owner; of his owner’s family, 
with descriptions of weddings and burials that had 
occurred in it, together with recitals of congratulatory 
verses and obituary poetry provoked by the same; then 
this memory would recollect that one of these events 
occurred during the celebrated “hard winter” of such- 
and-such a year, and a minute description of that win- 
ter would follow, along with the names of people who 
were frozen to death, and statistics showing the high 
figures which pork and hay went up to. Pork and hay 
would suggest corn and fodder; corn and fodder would 
suggest cows and horses; cows and horses would suggest 
the circus and certain celebrated bare-back riders; the 
transition from the circus to the menagerie was easy 
and natural; from the elephant to equatorial Africa 
was but a step; then of course the heathen savages 
would suggest religion; and at the end of three or four 
hours’ tedious jaw, the watch would change, and 
Brown would go out of the pilot-house muttering ex- 
tracts from sermons he had heard years before about the 
efficacy of prayer as a means of grace. And the original 
first mention would be all you had learned about that 
dog, after all this waiting and hungering. 

A pilot must have a memory; but there are two 
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higher qualities which he must also have. He must 
have good and quick judgment and decision, and a cool, 
calm courage that no peril can shake. Give a man the 
merest trifle of pluck to start with, and by the time he 
has become a pilot he cannot be unmanned by any 
danger a steamboat can get into; but one cannot quite 
say the same for judgment. Judgment is a matter of 
brains, and a man must start with a good stock of that 
article or he will never succeed as a pilot. 

The growth of courage in the pilot-house is steady 
all the time, but it does not reach a high and satis- 
factory condition until some time after the young pilot 
has been “standing his own watch" alone and under 
the staggering weight of all the responsibilities con- 
nected with the position. When the apprentice has be- 
come pretty thoroughly acquainted with the river, he 
goes clattering along so fearlessly with his steamboat, 
night or day, that he presently begins to imagine that 
it is his courage that animates him; but the first time 
the pilot steps out and leaves him to his own devices he 
finds out it was the other man’s. He discovers that the 
article has been left out of his own cargo altogether. 
The whole river is bristling with exigencies in a moment; 
he is not prepared for them; he does not know how to 
meet them; all his knowledge forsakes him; and within 
fifteen minutes he is as white as a sheet and scared al- 
most to death. Therefore pilots wisely train these cubs 
by various strategic tricks to look danger in the face a 
little more calmly. A favorite way of theirs is to play a 
friendly swindle upon the candidate. 

Mr. Bixby served me in this fashion once, and for 
years afterward 1 used to blush, even in my sleep, 
when I thought of it. I had become a good steersman; 
so good, indeed, that I had all the work to do on our 
watch, night and day. Mr. Bixby seldom made a sug- 
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gestion to me; all he ever did was to take the wheel on 
particularly bad nights or in particularly bad crossings, 
land the boat when she needed to be landed, play 
gentleman of leisure nine-tenths of the watch, and 
collect the wages. The lower river was about bank-full, 
and if anybody had questioned my ability to run any 
crossing between Cairo and New Orleans without help 
or instruction, I should have felt irreparably hurt. The 
idea of being afraid of any crossing in the lot, in the 
daytime , was a thing too preposterous for contempla- 
tion. Well, one matchless summer’s day I was bowling 
down the bend above Island 66, brimful of self-conceit 
and carrying my nose as high as a giraffes, when Mr. 
Bixby said: 

“I am going below awhile. I suppose you know the 
next crossing?” 

This was almost an affront. It was about the plainest 
and simplest crossing in the whole river. One couldn’t 
come to any harm, whether he ran it right or not; and 
as for depth, there never had been any bottom there. I 
knew all this, perfectly well. 

“Know how to run it? Why, I can run it with my eyes 
shut.” 

“How much water is there in it?” 

“Well, that is an odd question. I couldn’t get bottom 
there with a church steeple.” 

“You think so, do you?” 

The very tone of the question shook my confidence. 
That was what Mr. Bixby was expecting. He left, with- 
out saying anything more. I began to imagine all sorts of 
things. Mr. Bixby, unknown to me, of course, sent some- 
body down to the forecastle with some mysterious in- 
structions to the leadsmen, another messenger was sent 
to whisper among the officers, and then Mr. Bixby 
went into hiding behind a smoke-stack where he could 
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observe results. Presently the captain stepped out on 
the hurricane-deck; next the chief mate appeared; then 
a clerk Every moment or two a straggler was added to 
my audience; and before I got to the head of the island 
I had fifteen or twenty people assembled down there 
under my nose. I began to wonder what the trouble 
was. As I started across, the captain glanced aloft at 
me and said, with a sham uneasiness in his voice- 

“Where is Mr. Bixby?” 

“Gone below, sir.” 

But that did the business for me. My imagination be- 
gan to construct dangers out of nothing, and they 
multiplied faster than I could keep the run of them. All 
at once I imagined I saw shoal water ahead! The wave 
of coward agony that surged through me then came 
near dislocating every joint in me. All my confidence in 
that crossing vanished. I seized the bell-rope; dropped 
‘t ashamed; seized it again; dropped it once more; 
clutched it tremblingly once again, and pulled it so 
feebly that I could hardly hear the stroke myself. Cap- 
tam and mate sang out instantly, and both together: 

Starboard lead there! and quick about it!” 

This was another shock. I began to climb the wheel 
ike a squirrel; but I would hardly get the boat started 
o port before I would see new dangers on that side 
and away I would spin to the other; only to find perils 
accumulating to starboard, and be crazy to get to port 
again. Then came the leadsmans sepulchral* crv- 

“D-e-e-p four!” 

Deep four in a bottomless crossing! The terror of it 
took my breath away. 

M-a-r-k three! M-a-r-k three! Quarter-less-three' 
Half twain!” 

This was frightful! I seized the bell-ropes and stopped 
the engines. 1 
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“Quarter twain! Quarter twain! Mark twain!” 

I was helpless. I did not know what in the world to 
do. I was quaking from head to foot, and I could have 
hung my hat on my eyes, they stuck out so far. 

“Quarter-Zess-twain! Nine-and-a-ha///” 

We were drawing nine! My hands were in a nerveless 
flutter. I could not ring a bell intelligibly with them. 
I flew to the speaking-tube and shouted to the engineer: 

“Oh, Ben, if you love me, back her! Quick, Ben! Oh, 
back the immortal soul out of her!” 

I heard the door close gently. I looked around, and 
there stood Mr. Bixby, smiling a bland, sweet smile. 
Then the audience on the hurricane-deck sent up a 
thundergust of humiliating laughter. I saw it all, now, 
and I felt meaner than the meanest man in human 
history. I laid in the lead, set the boat in her marks, 
came ahead on the engines, and said: 

“It was a fine trick to play on an orphan, wasnt it? 
I suppose I’ll never hear the last of how I was ass 
enough to heave the lead at the head of 66.” 

“Well, no, you won’t, maybe. In fact I hope you 
won’t; for I want you to learn something by that ex- 
perience. Didn’t you know there was no bottom in that 
crossing?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Very well, then. You shouldn’t have allowed me or 
anybody else to shake your confidence in that knowl- 
edge. Try.to remember that. And another thing: when 
you get into a dangerous place, don’t turn coward. That 
isn’t going to help matters any.” 

It was a good enough lesson, but pretty hardly 
learned. Yet about the hardest part of it was that for 
months I so often had to hear a phrase which I had 
conceived a particular distaste for. It was. Oh, Ben, 
if you love me, back her!” 
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chapter xiv. Rank and Dicnity of Piloting 

In my preceding chapters I have tried, by going into 
the minutia* of the science of piloting, to carry the 
reader step by step to a comprehension of what the 
science consists of; and at the same time I have tried 
to show him that it is a very curious and wonderful 
science, too, and very worthy of his attention. If I have 
seemed to love my subject, it is no surprising thing, for 
I loved the profession far better than any I have followed 
since, and I took a measureless pride in it. The reason 
is plain: a pilot, in those days, was the only unfettered 
and entirely independent human being that lived in the 
earth. Kings are but the hampered servants of parlia- 
ment and the people; parliaments sit in chains forged 
by their constituency; the editor of a newspaper cannot 
be independent, but must work with one hand tied 
behind him by party and patrons, and be content to 
utter only half or two-thirds of his mind; no clergyman 
is a free man and may speak the whole truth, regardless 
of his parish’s opinions; writers of all kinds are manacled 
servants of the public. We write frankly and fearlessly, 
but then we "modify” before we print. In truth, every 
man and woman and child has a master, and worries and 
frets in servitude; but, in the day I write of, the Missis- 
sippi pilot had none . The captain could stand upon the 
hurricane-deck, in the pomp of a very brief authority, 
and give him five or six orders while the vessel backed 
into the stream, and then that skipper’s reign was over. 
The moment that the boat was under way in the river, 
she was under the sole and unquestioned control of the 
pilot. He could do with her exactly as he pleased, run 
her when and whither he chose, and tie her up to the 
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bank whenever his judgment said that that course was 
best. His movements were entirely free; he consulted no 
one, he received commands from nobody, he promptly 
resented even the merest suggestions. Indeed, the law 
of the United States forbade him to listen to commands 
or suggestions, rightly considering that the pilot neces- 
sarily knew better how to handle the boat than anybody 
could tell him. So here was the novelty of a king without 
a keeper, an absolute monarch who was absolute in 
sober truth and not by a fiction of words. I have seen a 
boy of eighteen taking a great steamer serenely into 
what seemed almost certain destruction, and the aged 
captain standing mutely by, filled with apprehension 
but powerless to interfere. His interference, in that 
particular instance, might have been an excellent thing, 
but to permit it would have been to establish a most 
pernicious precedent. It will easily be guessed, con- 
sidering the pilots boundless authority, that he was a 
great personage in the old steamboating days. He was 
treated with marked courtesy by the captain and with 
marked deference by all the officers and servants; and 
this deferential spirit was quickly communicated to the 
passengers, too. I think pilots were about the only people 
I ever knew who failed to show, in some degree, em- 
barrassment in the presence of traveling foreign princes. 
But then, people in one’s own grade of life are not 
usually embarrassing objects. 

By long habit, pilots came to put all their wishes in 
the form of commands. It “gravels” me, to this day, to 
put my will in the weak shape of a request, instead of 
launching it in the crisp language of an order. 

In those old days, to load a steamboat at St. Louis, 
take her to New Orleans and back, and discharge cargo, 
consumed about twenty-five days, on an average. Seven 
or eight of these days the boat spent at the wharves of 
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St. Louis and New Orleans, and every soul on board was 
hard at work, except the two pilots; they did nothing 
but play gentleman up-town, and receive the same 
wages for it as if they had been on duty. The moment 
the boat touched the wharf at either city they were 
ashore; and they were not likely to be seen again till 
the last bell was ringing and everything in readiness for 
another voyage. 

When a captain got hold of a pilot of particularly 
high reputation, he took pains to keep him. When wages 
were four hundred dollars a month on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, I have known a captain to keep such a pilot in 
idleness, under full pay, three months at a time, while 
the river was frozen up. And one must remember that 
in those cheap times four hundred dollars was a salary 
of almost inconceivable splendor. Few men on shore got 
such pay as that, and when they did they were mightily 
looked up to. When pilots from either end of the river 
wandered into our small Missouri village, they were 
sought by the best and the fairest, and treated with 
exalted respect. Lying in port under wages was a thing 
which many pilots greatly enjoyed and appreciated; 
especially if they belonged in the Missouri River in the 
heyday of that trade (Kansas times), and got nine 
hundred dollars a trip, which was equivalent to about 
eighteen hundred dollars a month. Here is a conversation 
of that day. A chap out of the Illinois River, with a little 
stern-wheel tub, accosts a couple of ornate and gilded 
Missouri River pilots: 

“Gentlemen, I’ve got a pretty good trip for the up- 
country, and shall want you about a month. How much 
will it be?” 

“Eighteen hundred dollars apiece.” 

"Heavens and earthl You take my boat, let me have 
your wages, and I’ll divide!” 
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I will remark, in passing, that Mississippi steamboat- 
men were important in landsmen’s eyes (and in their 
own, too, in a degree) according to the dignity of the 
boat they were on. For instance, it was a proud thing 
to be of the crew of such stately craft as the Aleck Scott 
or the Grand Turk. Negro firemen, deck-hands, and 
barbers belonging to those boats were distinguished 
personages in their grade of life, and they were well 
aware of' that fact, too. A stalwart darky once gave 
offense at a Negro ball in New Orleans by putting on 
a good many airs. Finally one of the managers bustled 
up to him and said: 

“Who is you, anyway? Who is you? dat’s what J wants 
to know!” 

The offender was not disconcerted in the least, but 
swelled himself up and threw that into his voice which 
showed that he knew he was not putting on all those airs 
on a stinted capital. 

“Who is I? Who is I? I let you know mighty quick 
who I is! I want you niggers to understan’ dat I fires 
de middle do ’ 1 on de Aleck Scott!” 

That was sufficient. 

The barber of the Grand Turk was a spruce young 
Negro, who aired his importance with balmy com- 
placency, and was greatly courted by the circle in which 
he moved. The young colored population of New 
Orleans were much given to flirting, at twilight, on the 
banquettes of the back streets. Somebody saw and 
heard something like the following, one evening, in one 
of those localities. A middle-aged Negro woman pro- 
jected her head through a broken pane and shouted 
(very willing that the neighbors should hear and envy), 
“You Mary Ann, come in de house dis minute! Stannrn 
out dah foolin’ ’long wid dat low trash, an’ heah’s de 

1 Door. 
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barber off’n de Gran Turk wants to conwerse wid youl” 

My reference, a moment ago, to the fact that a pilot’s 
peculiar official position placed him out of the reach 
of criticism or command, brings Stephen W. naturally 
to my mind. He was a gifted pilot, a good fellow, a 
tireless talker, and had both wit and humor in him. 
He had a most irreverent independence, too, and was 
deliciously easy-going and comfortable in the presence 
of age, official dignity, and even the most august wealth. 
He always had work, he never saved a penny, he was 
a most persuasive borrower, he was in debt to every pilot 
on the river, and to the majority of the captains. He 
could throw a sort of splendor around a bit of harum- 
scarum, devil-may-care piloting, that made it almost 
fascinating — but not to everybody. He made a trip with 
good old Captain Y. once, and was “relieved” from 
duty when the boat got to New Orleans. Somebody 
expressed surprise at the discharge. Captain Y. shud- 
dered at the mere mention of Stephen. Then his poor, 
thin old voice piped out something like this: 

“Why, bless me! I wouldn’t have such a wild creature 
on my boat for the world — not for the whole world! He 
swears, he sings, he whistles, he yells — I never saw such 
an Injun to yell. All times of the night — it never made 
any difference to him. He would just yell that way, not 
for anything in particular, but merely on account of a 
kind of devilish comfort he got out of it. I never could 
get into a sound sleep but he would fetch me out of 
bed, all in a cold sweat, with one of those dreadful war- 
whoops. A queer being — very queer being; no respect 
for anything or anybody. Sometimes he called me 
‘Johnny.’ And he kept a fiddle and a cat. He played 
execrably. This seemed to distress the cat, and so the 
cat would howl. Nobody could sleep where that man — 
and his family — was. And reckless? There never was 
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anything like it. Now you may believe it or not, but as 
sure as I am sitting here, he brought my boat a-tilting 
down through those awful snags at Chicot under a 
rattling head of steam, and the wind a-blowing like the 
very nation, at that! My officers will tell you so. They 
saw it. And, sir, while he was a-tearing right down 
through those snags, and I a-shaking in my shoes and 
praying, I wish I may never speak again if he didn't 
pucker up his mouth and go to whistling! Yes, sir; 
whistling ‘Buffalo gals, can’t you come out to-night, 
can't you come out to-night, can’t you come out to- 
night*; and doing it as calmly as if we were attending 
a funeral and weren't related to the corpse. And when 
I remonstrated with him about it, he smiled down on 
me as if I was his child, and told me to run in the house 
and try to be good, and not be meddling with my 
superiors !” 1 

Once a pretty mean captain caught Stephen in New 
Orleans out of work and as usual out of money. He 
laid steady siege to Stephen, who was in a very “close 
place,” and finally persuaded him to hire with him at 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars per month, just 
half wages, the captain agreeing not to divulge the 
secret and so bring down the contempt of all the guild 
upon the poor fellow. But the boat was not more than 
a day out of New Orleans before Stephen discovered 
that the captain was boasting of his exploit, and that 
all the officers had been told. Stephen winced, but said 
nothing. About the middle of the afternoon the captain 
stepped out on the hurricane-deck, cast his eye around, 
and looked a good deal surprised. He glanced inquir- 

1 Considering a captain’s ostentatious but hollow chieftainship, and 
a pilot’s real authority, there was something impudently apt and 
happy about that way of phrasing it. 
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ingly aloft at Stephen, but Stephen was whistling 
placidly and attending to business. The captain stood 
around awhile in evident discomfort, and once or twice 
seemed about to make a suggestion; but the etiquette 
of the river taught him to avoid that sort of rashness, 
and so he managed to hold his peace. He chafed and 
puzzled a few minutes longer, then retired to his apart- 
ments. But soon he was out again, and apparently more 
perplexed than ever. Presently he ventured to remark, 
with deference: 

“Pretty good stage of the river now, ain’t it, sir?” 

“Well, I should say so! Bank-full is a pretty liberal 
stage.” 

“Seems to be a good deal of current here.” 

“Good deal don’t describe it! It’s worse than a mill- 
race.” 

“Isn’t it easier in toward shore than it is out here in 
the middle?” 

“Yes, I reckon it is; but a body can’t be too careful 
with a steamboat. It’s pretty safe out here; can’t strike 
any bottom here, you can depend on that.” 

The captain departed, looking rueful enough. At 
this rate, he would probably die of old age before his 
boat got to St. Louis. Next day he appeared on deck 
and again found Stephen faithfully standing up the 
middle of the river, fighting the whole vast force of the 
Mississippi, and whistling the same placid tune. This 
thing was becoming serious. In by the shore was a 
slower boat clipping along in the easy water and gain- 
ing steadily; she began to make for an island chute; 
Stephen stuck to the middle of the river. Speech was 
wrung from the captain. He said: 

“Mr. W., don’t that chute cut off a good deal of dis- 
tance?” 
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“I think it does, but I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know! Well, isn’t there water enough in it now 
to go through?” 

"I expect there is, but I am not certain.” 

“Upon my word this is odd! Why, those pilots on 
that boat yonder are going to try it. Do you mean to 
say that you don’t know as much as they do?” 

“They! Why, they are two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
pilots! But don’t you be uneasy; I know as much as any 
man can afford to know for a hundred and twenty-five!” 

The captain surrendered. 

Five minutes later Stephen was bowling through the 
chute and showing the rival boat a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar pair of heels. 


chapter xv. The Pilot's Monopoly 

One day, on board the Aleck Scott, my chief, Mr. 
Bixby, was crawling carefully through a close place at 
Cat Island, both leads going, and everybody holding 
his breath. The captain, a nervous, apprehensive man, 
kept still as long as he could, but finally broke down 
and shouted from the hurricane-deck: 

“For gracious’ sake, give her steam, Mr. Bixby! give 
her steam! She’ll never raise the reef on this headway!” 

For all the effect that was produced upon Mr. Bixby, 
one would have supposed that no remark had been 
made. But five minutes later, when the danger was past 
and the leads laid in, he burst instantly into a consuming 
fury, and gave the captain the most admirable cursing 
I ever listened to. No bloodshed ensued, but that was 
because the captain’s cause was weak, for ordinarily he 
was not a man to take correction quietly. 

Having now set forth in detail the nature of the 
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science of piloting, and likewise described the rank 
which the pilot held among the fraternity of steamboat- 
men, this seems a fitting place to say a few words 
about an organization which the pilots once formed for 
the protection of their guild. It was curious and note- 
worthy in this, that it was perhaps the compactest, the 
completest, and the strongest commercial organization 
ever formed among men. 

For a long time wages had been two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month; but curiously enough, as steam- 
boats multiplied and business increased, the wages 
began to fall little by little. It was easy to discover the 
reason of this. Too many pilots were being "made.” It 
was nice to have a "cub,” a steersman, to do all the hard 
work for a couple of years, gratis, while his master sat 
on a high bench and smoked; all pilots and captains had 
sons or nephews who wanted to be pilots. By and by 
it came to pass that nearly every pilot on the river had 
a steersman. When a steersman had made an amount 
of progress that was satisfactory to any two pilots in the 
trade, they could get a pilot’s license for him by sign- 
ing an application directed to the United States In- 
spector. Nothing further was needed; usually no ques- 
tions were asked, no proofs of capacity required. 

Very well, this growing swarm of new pilots presently 
began to undermine the wages in order to get berths. 
Too late — apparently — the knights of the tiller per- 
ceived their mistake. Plainly, something had to be done, 
and quickly, but what was to be the needful thing? 
A close organization. Nothing else would answer. To 
compass this seemed an impossibility; so it was talked 
and talked and then dropped. It was too likely to ruin 
whoever ventured to move in the matter. But at last 
about a dozen of the boldest — and some of them the 
best — pilots on the river launched themselves into the 
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enterprise and took all the chances. They got a special 
charter from the legislature, with large powers, under 
the name of the Pilots’ Benevolent Association; elected 
their officers, completed their organization, contributed 
capital, put “association” wages up to two hundred and 
fifty dollars at once — and then retired to their homes, 
for they were promptly discharged from employment. 
But there were two or three unnoticed trifles in their by- 
laws which had the seeds of propagation in them. For 
instance, all idle members of the association, in good 
standing, were entitled to a pension of twenty-five dol- 
lars per month. This began to bring in one straggler 
after another from the ranks of the new-fledged pilots, 
in the dull (summer) season. Better have twenty-five 
dollars than starve; the initiation fee was only twelve 
dollars, and no dues required from the unemployed. 

Also, the widows of deceased members in good stand- 
ing could draw twenty-five dollars per month, and a 
certain sum for each of their children. Also, the said 
deceased would be buried at the association’s expense. 
These things resurrected all the superannuated and for- 
gotten pilots in the Mississippi Valley. They came from 
farms, they came from interior villages, they came from 
everywhere. They came on crutches, on drays, in am- 
bulances — any way, so they got there. They paid in 
their twelve dollars, and straightway began to draw out 
twenty-five dollars a month and calculate their burial 
bills. 

By and by all the useless, helpless pilots, and a dozen 
first-class ones, were in the association, and nine-tenths 
of the best pilots out of it and laughing at it. It was the 
laughing-stock of the whole river. Everybody joked 
about the by-law requiring members to pay ten per cent, 
of their wages, every month, into the treasury for the 
support of the association, whereas all the members 
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were outcast and tabooed, and no one would employ 
them. Everybody was derisively grateful to the associa- 
tion for taking all the worthless pilots out of the way 
and leaving the whole field to the excellent and the 
deserving; and everybody was not only jocularly grate- 
ful for that, but for a result which naturally followed, 
namely, the gradual advance of wages as the busy 
season approached. Wages had gone up from the low 
figure of one hundred dollars a month to one hundred 
and twenty-five, and in some cases to one hundred and 
fifty; and it was great fun to enlarge upon the fact that 
this charming thing had been accomplished bv a body 
of men not one of whom received a particle of benefit 
from it. Some of the jokers used to call at the association- 
rooms and have a good time chaffing the members and 
offering them the charity of taking them as steersmen for 
a trip, so that they could see what the forgotten river 
looked like. However, the association was content; or at 
least gave no sign to the contrary. Now and then it 
captured a pilot who was "out of luck ” and added him 
to its list; and these later additions were very valuable, 
for they were good pilots; the incompetent ones had all 
been absorbed before. As business freshened, wages 
climbed gradually up to two hundred and fifty dollars 
— the association figure — and became firmly fixed there; 
and still without benefiting a member of that body, for 
no member was hired. The hilarity at the associations 
expense burst all bounds, now. There was no end to the 
fun which that poor martyr had to put up with. 

However, it is a long lane that has no turning. Winter 
approached, business doubled and trebled, and an ava- 
lanche of Missouri, Illinois, and Upper Mississippi boats 
came pouring down to take a chance in the New 
Orleans trade. All of a sudden pilots were in great de- 
mand, and were correspondingly scarce. The time for 
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revenge was come. It was a bitter pill to have to accept 
association pilots at last, yet captains and owners agreed 
that there was no other way. But none of these outcasts 
offered! So there was a still bitterer pill to be swal- 
lowed: they must be sought out and asked for their 

services. Captain was the first man who found it 

necessary to take the dose, and he had been the loudest 
derider of the organization. He hunted up one of the 
best of the association pilots and said: 

‘"Well, you boys have rather got the best of us for a 
little while, so I’ll give in with as good a grace as I can. 
I’ve come to hire you; get your trunk aboard right 
away. I want to leave at twelve o clock.” 

“I don’t know about that. Who is your other pilot?” 

“I’ve got I. S. Why?” 

“I can’t go with him. He don’t belong to the associa- 
tion.” 

“What?” 

“It’s so.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you won’t turn a wheel 
with one of the very best and oldest pilots on the river 
because he don’t belong to your association?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, if this isn’t putting on airs! I supposed I was 
doing you a benevolence; but I begin to think that I am 
the party that wants a favor done. Are you acting under 
a law of the concern?” 

“Yes.” 

“Show it to me.” 

So they stepped into the association-rooms, and the 
secretary soon satisfied the captain, who said: 

“Well, what am I to do? I have hired Mr. S. for the 

entire season.” 

“I will provide for you,” said the secretary. “I will de- 
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tail a pilot to go with you, and he shall be on board at 
twelve o’clock.’' 

“But if I discharge S., he will come on me for the 
whole season’s wages.” 

“Of course that is a matter between you and Mr. S., 
captain. We cannot meddle in your private affairs.” 

The captain stormed, but to no purpose. In the end 
he had to discharge S., pay him about a thousand dol- 
lars, and take an association pilot in his place. The 
laugh was beginning to turn the other way, now. Every 
day, thenceforward, a new victim fell; every day some 
outraged captain discharged a non-association pet, with 
tears and profanity and installed a hated association 
man in his berth. In a very little while idle non-associa- 
tionists began to be pretty plenty, brisk as business was, 
and much as their services were desired. The laugh was 
shifting to the other side of their mouths most palpably. 
These victims, together with the captains and owners, 
presently ceased to laugh altogether, and began to rage 
about the revenge they would take when the passing 
business “spurt” was over. 

Soon all the laughers that were left were the owners 
and crews of boats that had two non-association pilots. 
But their triumph was not very long-lived. For this 
reason: It was a rigid rule of the association that its 
members should never, under any circumstances what- 
ever, give information about the channel to any “out- 
sider.” By this time about half the boats had none but 
association pilots, and the other half had none but out- 
siders. At the first glance one would suppose that when 
it came to forbidding information about the river these 
two parties could play equally at that game; but this 
was not so. At every good-sized town from one end of 
the river to the other, there was a “wharf-boat” to land 
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at, instead of a wharf or a pier. Freight was stored in it 
for transportation; waiting passengers slept in its cabins. 
Upon each of these wharf-boats the associations officers 
placed a strong box, fastened with a peculiar lock which 
was used in no other service but one — the United States 
mail service. It was the letter-bag lock, a sacred gov- 
ernmental thing. By dint of much beseeching the gov- 
ernment had been persuaded to allow the association to 
use this lock. Every association man carried a key which 
would open these boxes. That key, or rather a peculiar 
way of holding it in the hand when its owner was asked 
for river information by a stranger — for the success of 
the St. Louis and New Orleans association had now 
bred tolerably thriving branches in a dozen neighboring 
steamboat trades — was the association man’s sign and 
diploma of membership; and if the stranger did not 
respond by producing a similar key, and holding it in 
a certain manner duly prescribed, his question was 
politely ignored. 

From the associations secretary each member re- 
ceived a package of more or less gorgeous blanks, 
printed like a billhead, on handsome paper, properly 
ruled in columns; a billhead worded something like 
this: 

STEAMER GREAT REPUBLIC. 

John Smith, Master. 

Pilots , John Jones and Thomas Brown. 

Crossings. Soundincs. Marks. Remarks. 

These blanks were filled up, day by day, as the 
voyage progressed, and deposited in the several wharf- 
boat boxes. For instance, as soon as the first crossing out 
from St. Louis was completed, the items would be 
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entered upon the blank, under the appropriate headings, 
thus: 


“St. Louis. Nine and a half (feet). Stem on court- 
house, head on dead cottonwood above woodyard, until 
you raise the first reef, then pull up square.” Then under 
head of remarks: “Go just outside the wrecks; this is 
important. New snag just where you straighten down; 
go above it.” 

The pilot who deposited that blank in the Cairo box 
(after adding to it the details of every crossing all the 
way down from St. Louis) took out and read half a 
dozen fresh reports (from upward-bound steamers) con- 
cerning the river between Cairo and Memphis, posted 
himself thoroughly, returned them to the box, and went 
back aboard his boat again so armed against accident 
that he could not possibly get his boat into trouble 
without bringing the most ingenious carelessness to his 
aid. 

Imagine the benefits of so admirable a system in a 
piece of river twelve or thirteen hundred miles long, 
whose channel was shifting ever)' day! The pilot who 
had formerly been obliged to put up with seeing a shoal 
place once or possibly twice a month, had a hundred 
sharp eyes to watch it for him now, and bushels of 
intelligent brains to tell him how to run it. His informa- 
tion about it was seldom twenty-four hours old. If the 


reports in the last box chanced to leave any misgivings 
on his mind concerning a treacherous crossing, he had 
his remedy; he blew his steam-whistle in a peculiar way 
as soon as he saw a boat approaching; the signal was 
answered in a peculiar way if that boat’s pilots were 
association men; and then the two steamers ranged 
alongside and all uncertainties were swept away by 
fresh information furnished to the inquirer by word of 
mouth and in minute detail. 
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The first thing a pilot did when he reached New 
Orleans or St. Louis was to take his final and elaborate 
report to the association parlors and hang it up there — 
after which he was free to visit his family. In these 
parlors a crowd was always gathered together, discuss- 
ing changes in the channel, and the moment there was 
a fresh arrival everybody stopped talking till this wit- 
ness had told the newest news and settled the latest 
uncertainty. Other craftsmen can “sink the shop” some- 
times, and interest themselves in other matters. Not so 
with a pilot; he must devote himself wholly to his pro- 
fession and talk of nothing else; for it would be small 
gain to be perfect one day and imperfect the next. He 
has no time or words to waste if he would keep “posted.” 

But the outsiders had a hard time of it. No particular 
place to meet and exchange information, no wharf-boat 
reports, none but chance and unsatisfactory ways of 
getting news. The consequence was that a man some- 
times had to run five hundred miles of river on in- 
formation that was a week or ten days old. At a fair 
stage of the river that might have answered, but when 
the dead low water came it was destructive. 

Now came another perfectly logical result. The out- 
siders began to ground steamboats, sink them, and get 
into all sorts of trouble, whereas accidents seemed to 
keep entirely away from the association men. Wherefore 
even the owners and captains of boats furnished ex- 
clusively with outsiders, and previously considered to be 
wholly independent of the association and free to com- 
fort themselves with brag and laughter, began to feel 
pretty uncomfortable. Still, they made a show of keep- 
ing up the brag, until one black day when every captain 
of the lot was formally ordered to immediately discharge 
his outsiders and take association pilots in their stead. 
And who was it that had the dashing presumption to 
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do that? Alas! it came from a power behind the throne 
that was greater than the throne itself. It was the under- 
writers! 

It was no time to “swap knives.” Every outsider had 
to take his trunk ashore at once. Of course it was sup- 
posed that there was collusion between the association 
and the underwriters, but this was not so. The latter had 
come to comprehend the excellence of the “report” 
system of the association and the safety it secured, and 
so they had made their decision among themselves and 
upon plain business principles. 

There was weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in the camp of the outsiders now. But no matter, 
there was but one course for them to pursue, and they 
pursued it. They came forward in couples and groups, 
and proffered their twelve dollars and asked for mem- 
bership. They were surprised to learn that several new 
by-laws had been long ago added. For instance, the 
initiation fee had been raised to fifty dollars; that sum 
must be tendered, and also ten per cent, of the wages 
which the applicant had received each and every 
month since the founding of the association. In many 
cases this amounted to three or four hundred dollars. 
Still, the association would not entertain the application 
until the money was present. Even then a single adverse 
vote killed the application. Every member had to vote 
yes or no in person and before witnesses; so it took 
weeks to decide a candidacy, because many pilots were 
so long absent on voyages. However, the repentant 
sinners scraped their savings together, and one bv one, 
by our tedious voting process, they were added to the 
fold. A time came, at last, when only about ten re- 
mained outside. They said they would starve before 
they would apply. They remained idle a long while, 
because of course nobody could venture to employ them. 
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By and by the association published the fact that 
upon a certain date the wages would be raised to five 
hundred dollars per month. All the branch associations 
had grown strong now, and the Red River one had ad- 
vanced wages to seven hundred dollars a month. Re- 
luctantly the ten outsiders yielded, in view of these 
things, and made application. There was another new 
by-law, by this time, which required them to pay dues 
not only on all the wages they had received since the 
association was born, but also on what they would have 
received if they had continued at work up to the time 
of their application, instead of going off to pout in 
idleness. It turned out to be a difficult matter to elect 
them, but it was accomplished at last. The most virulent 
sinner of this batch had stayed out and allowed “dues’' 
to accumulate against him so long that he had to send 
in six hundred and twenty-five dollars with his applica- 
tion. 

The association had a good bank-account now and 
was very strong. There was no longer an outsider. A 
by-law was added forbidding the reception of any more 
cubs or apprentices for five years; after which time a 
limited number would be taken, not by individuals, but 
by the association, upon these terms: the applicant 
must not be less than eighteen years old, and of re- 
spectable family and good character; he must pass an 
examination as to education, pay a thousand dollars in 
advance for the privilege of becoming an apprentice, and 
must remain under the commands of the association 
until a great part of the membership (more than half, I 
think) should be willing to sign his application for a 
pilot s license. 

All previously articled apprentices were now taken 
away from their masters and adopted by the association. 
The president and secretary detailed them for service 
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on one boat or another, as they chose, and changed them 
from boat to boat according to certain rules. If a pilot 
could show that he was in infirm health and needed 
assistance, one of the cubs would be ordered to go with 
him. 

The widow and orphan list grew, but so did the 
association’s financial resources. The association Attended 
its own funerals in state and paid for them. When occa- 
sion demanded, it sent members down the river upon 
searches for the bodies of brethren lost by steamboat 
accidents; a search of this kind sometimes cost a thou- 
sand dollars. 

The association procured a charter and went into the 
insurance business also. It not only insured the lives of 
its members, but took risks on steamboats. 

The organization seemed indestructible. It was the 
tightest monopoly in the world. By the United States 
law no man could become a pilot unless two duly li- 
censed pilots signed his application, and now there was 
nobody outside of the association competent to sign. 
Consequently the making of pilots was at an end. Every 
year some would die and others become incapacitated 
by age and infirmity; there would be no new ones to 
take their places. In time the association could put 
wages up to any figure it chose; and as long as it should 
be wise enough not to carry the thing too far and pro- 
voke the national government into amending the licens- 
ing system, steamboat-owners would have to submit, 
since there would be no help for it. 

The owners and captains were the only obstruction 
that lay between the association and absolute power, 
and at last this one was removed. Incredible as it may 
seem, the owners and captains deliberately did it them- 
selves. When the pilots' association announced, months 
beforehand, that on the first day of September, 1861, 
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wages would be advanced to five hundred dollars per 
month, the owners and captains instantly put freights 
up a few cents, and explained to the farmers along 
the river the necessity of it, by calling their attention to 
the burdensome rate of wage about to be established. 
It was a rather slender argument, but the farmers did 
not seem to detect it. It looked reasonable to them that 
to add five cents freight on a bushel of com was 
justifiable under the circumstances, overlooking the fact 
that this advance on a cargo of forty thousand sacks was 
a good deal more than necessary to cover the new wages. 

So, straightway the captains and owners got up an 
association of their own, and proposed to put captains' 
wages up to five hundred dollars, too, and move for 
another advance in freights. It was a novel idea, but of 
course an effect which had been produced once could 
be produced again. The new association decreed (for 
this was before all the outsiders had been taken into the 
pilots’ association) that if any captain employed a non- 
association pilot, he should be forced to discharge him, 
and also pay a fine of five hundred dollars. Several 
of these heavy fines were paid before the captains’ or- 
ganization grew strong enough to exercise full authority 
over its membership; but all that ceased, presently. The 
captains tried to get the pilots to decree that no member 
of their corporation should serve under a non-association 
captain; but this proposition was declined. The pilots 
saw that they would be backed up by the captains and 
the underwriters anyhow, and so they wisely refrained 
from entering into entangling alliances. 

As I have remarked, the pilots’ association was now 
the compactest monopoly in the world, perhaps, and 
seemed simply indestructible. And yet the days of its 
glory were numbered. First, the new railroad, stretch- 
ing up through Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, to 
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Northern railway-centers, began to divert the passenger 
travel from the steamboats; next the war came and 
almost entirely annihilated the steamboating industry 
during several years, leaving most of the pilots idle and 
the cost of living advancing all the time; then the 
treasurer of the St. Louis association put his hand into 
the till and walked off with every dollar of the ample 
fund; and finally, the railroads intruding everywhere, 
there was little for steamers to do, when the war was 
over, but carry freights; so straightway some genius 
from the Atlantic coast introduced the plan of towing 
a dozen steamer cargoes down to New Orleans at the 
tail of a vulgar little tug-boat; and behold, in the 
twinkling of an eye, as it were, the association and the 
noble science of piloting were things of the dead and 
pathetic past! 
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from Of Friendship 

What we commonly call friends and friendships, are 
nothing but acquaintance and familiarities, either oc- 
casionally contracted, or upon some design, by means 
of which there happens some little intercourse betwixt 
our souls. But in the friendship I speak of, they mix and 
work themselves into one piece, with so universal a mix- 
ture, that there is no more sign of the seam by which 
they were first conjoined. If a man should importune me 
to give a reason why I loved him, I find it could no 
otherwise be expressed, than by making answer: be- 
cause it was he, because it was I. There is, beyond all 
that I am able to say, I know not what inexplicable and 
fated power that brought on this union. We sought one 
another long before we met, and by the characters we 
heard of one another, which wrought upon our affec- 
tions more than, in reason, mere reports should do; I 
think ’twas by some secret appointment of heaven. We 
embraced in our names; and at our first meeting, which 
was accidentally at a great city entertainment, we found 
ourselves so mutually taken with one another, so ac- 
quainted, and so endeared betwixt ourselves, that from 
thenceforward nothing was so near to us as one another. 
He wrote an excellent Latin satire, since printed, 
wherein he excuses the precipitation of our intelligence, 
so suddenly come to perfection, saying, that destined to 
have so short a continuance, as begun so late (for we 
were both full-grown men, and he some years the 
older ) , there was no time to lose, nor were 'we tied to 
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conform to the example of those slow and regular 
friendships, that require so many precautions of long 
preliminary conversation. This has no other idea than 
that of itself, and can only refer to itself: this is no one 
special consideration, nor two, nor three, nor four, nor 
a thousand; 'tis I know not what quintessence of all this 
mixture, which, seizing my whole will, carried it to 
plunge and lose itself in his, and that having seized his 
whole will, brought it back with equal concurrence and 
appetite to plunge and lose itself in mine. I may truly 
say lose, reserving nothing to ourselves, that was either 
his or mine. 

When Ladius, in the presence of the Roman consuls, 
who after they had sentenced Tiberius Gracchus, prose- 
cuted all those who had had any familiarity with him 
also, came to ask Caius Blosius, who was his chiefest 
friend, how much he would have done for him, and that 
he made answer: “All things.'* “How! All things!" said 
Ladius. “And what if he had commanded you to fire our 
temples?” “He would never have commanded me that," 
replied Blosius. “But what if he had?" said Ladius. “I 
would have obeyed him," said the other. If he was so 
perfect a friend to Gracchus, as the histories report him 
to have been, there was yet no necessity of offending 
the consuls by such a bold confession, though he might 
still have retained the assurance he had of Gracchus' 
disposition. However, those who accuse this answer as 
seditious, do not well understand the mystery; nor 
presuppose, as it was true, that he had Gracchus' will 
in his sleeve, both by the power of a friend, and the 
perfect knowledge he had of the man: they were more 
friends than citizens, more friends to one another than 
either friends or enemies to their country, or than 
friends to ambition and innovation; having absolutely 
given up themselves to one another, either held abso- 
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lutely the reins of the others inclination; and suppose 
all this guided by virtue, and all this by the conduct of 
reason, which also without these it had not been pos- 
sible to do, Blosius* answer was such as it ought to be. 
If any of their actions flew out of the handle, they were 
neither (according to my measure of friendship) friends 
to one another, nor to themselves. As to the rest, this 
answer carries no worse sound, than mine would do to 
one that should ask me: “If your will should command 
you to kill your daughter, would you do it?” and that I 
should make answer, that I would; for this expresses no 
consent to such an act, forasmuch as I do not in the 
least suspect my own will, and as little that of such a 
friend. Tis not in the power of all the eloquence in the 
world, to dispossess me of the certainty I have of the 
intentions and resolutions of my friend; nay, no one ac- 
tion of his, what face soever it might bear, could be 
presented to me, of which I could not presently, and at 
first sight, find out the moving cause. Our souls had 
drawn so unanimously together, they had considered 
each other with so ardent an affection, and with the like 
affection laid open the very bottom of our hearts to one 
another’s view, that I not only knew his as well as my 
own; but should certainly in any concern of mine have 
trusted my interest much more willingly with him, than 
with myself. 

Let no one, therefore, rank other common friend- 
ships with such a one as this. I have had as much expe- 
rience of these, as another, and of the most perfect of 
their kind: but I do not advise that any should confound 
the rules of the one and the other, for they would find 
themselves much deceived. In those other ordinary 
friendships, you are to walk with bridle in your hand, 
with prudence and circumspection, for in them the knot 
is not so sure, that a man may not half suspect it will 
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slip. "Love him,” said Chilo, “so, as if you were one 
day to hate him; and hate him so, as you were one day 
to love him.” This precept, though abominable in the 
sovereign and perfect friendship I speak of, is never- 
theless very sound, as to the practice of the ordinary 
and customary ones, and to which the saying that 
Aristode had so frequent in his mouth, "O my friends, 
there is no friend;” may very fitly be applied. In this 
noble commerce, good offices, presents, and benefits, by 
which other friendships are supported and maintained, 
do not deserve so much as to be mentioned; and the 
reason is the concurrence of our wills; for, as the kind- 
ness I have for myself, receives no increase, for any- 
thing I relieve myself withal in time of need (whatever 
the Stoics say), and as I do not find myself obliged to 
myself for any service I do myself: so the union of such 
friends, being truly perfect, deprives them of all idea of 
such duties, and makes them loathe and banish from 
their conversation these words of division and distinc- 
tion, benefit, obligation, acknowledgment, entreaty, 
thanks, and the like. All things, wills, thoughts, opin- 
ions, goods, wives, children, honours, and lives, being 
in effect common betwixt them, and that absolute con- 
currence of affections being no other than one soul in 
two bodies (according to that very proper definition of 
Aristotle), they can neither lend nor give anything to 
one another. This is the reason why the law-givers, to 
honour marriage with some resemblance of this divine 
alliance, interdict all gifts betwixt man and wife; in- 
ferring by that, that all should belong to each of them, 
and that they have nothing to divide or to give to each 
other. 

If, in the friendship of which I speak, one could give 
to the other, the receiver of the benefit would be the 
man that obliged his friend; for each of them contend- 
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ing and above all things studying how to be useful to 
the other, he that administers the occasion is the liberal 
man, in giving his friend the satisfaction of doing that 
towards him, which above all things he most desires. 
When the philosopher Diogenes wanted money, he used 
to say, that he redemanded it of his friends, not that he 
demanded it. And to let you see the practical working 
of this, I will here produce an ancient and singular ex- 
ample; Eudamidas a Corinthian, had two friends, 
Charixenus a Sycionian, and Areteus a Corinthian; this 
man coming to die, being poor, and his two friends rich, 
he made his will after this manner. “I bequeath to Are- 
teus the maintenance of my mother, to support and 
provide for her in her old age; and to Charixenus I be- 
queath the care of marrying my daughter, and to give 
her as good a portion as he is able; and in case one of 
these chance to die, I hereby substitute the survivor in 
his place.” They who first saw this will, made them- 
selves very merry at the contents: but the legatees being 
made acquainted with it, accepted it with very great 
content; and one of them, Charixenus, dying within five 
days after, and Areteus, by that means, having the 
charge of both duties devoted solely to him, he nour- 
ished the old woman with very great care and tender- 
ness, and of five talents he had in estate, he gave two 
and a half in marriage with an only daughter he had of 
his own, and two and a half in marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Eudamidas, and in one and the same day solem- 
nized both their nuptials. 

This example is very full, if one thing were not to be 
objected, namely, the multitude of friends: for the per- 
fect friendship I speak of is indivisible; each one gives 
himself so entirely to his friend, that he has nothing left 
to distribute to others: on the contrary, is sorry that he 
is not double, treble, or quadruple, and that he has not 
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many souls, and many wills, to confer them all upon 
this one object. Common friendships will admit of divi- 
sion; one may love the beauty of this person, the good- 
humour of that, the liberality of a third, the paternal 
affection of a fourth, the fraternal love of a fifth, and so 
of the rest: but this friendship that possesses the whole 
soul, and there rules and sways with an absolute sover- 
eignty, cannot possibly admit of a rival. If two at the 
same time should call to you for succour, to which of 
them would you run? Should they require of you con- 
trary offices, how could you serve them both? Should 
one commit a thing to your silence, that it were of im- 
portance to the other to know, how would you disen- 
gage yourself? A unique and particular friendship dis- 
solves all other obligations whatsoever: the secret I 
have sworn not to reveal to any other, I may without 
perjury communicate to him who is not another, but my- 
self. Tis miracle enough certainly, for a man to double 
himself, and those that talk of tripling, talk they know 
not of what. Nothing is extreme, that has its like; and 
he who shall suppose, that of two, I love one as much as 
the other, that they mutually love one another too, and 
love me as much as I love them, multiplies into a con- 
fraternity the most single of units, and whereof, more- 
over, one alone is the hardest thing in the world to find. 
The rest of this story suits very well with what I was 
saying; for Eudamidas, as a bounty and favour, be- 
queaths to his friends a legacy of employing themselves 
in his necessity; he leaves them heirs to this liberality of 
his, which consists in giving them the opportunity of 
. conferring a benefit upon him; and doubtless, the force 
of friendship is more eminently apparent in this act of 
his, than in that of Areteus. In short, these are effects not 
to be imagined nor comprehended by such as have not 
experience of them, and which make me infinitely hon- 
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our and admire the answer of that young soldier to 
Cyrus, by whom being asked how much he would take 
for a horse, with which he had won the prize of a race, 
and whether he would exchange him for a kingdom? 
‘‘No truly, sir,” said he, “but I would give him with all 
my heart, to get thereby a true friend, could I find out 
any man worthy of that alliance/' He did not say ill in 
saying, “could I find:" for though one may almost every- 
where meet with men sufficiently qualified for a super- 
ficial acquaintance, yet in this, where a man is to deal 
from the very bottom of his heart, without any manner 
of reservation, it will be requisite, that all the wards and 
springs be truly wrought, and perfectly sure. 

In confederations that hold but one end, we are only 
to provide against the imperfections that particularly 
concern that end. It can be of no importance to me of 
what religion my physician or my lawyer is; this consid- 
eration has nothing in common with the offices of friend- 
ship which they owe me; and I am of the same indiffer- 
ence in the domestic acquaintance my servants must 
necessarily contract with me. I never inquire, when I am 
to take a footman, if he be chaste, but if he be diligent; 
and am not solicitous if my muleteer be given to gam- 
ing, as if he be strong and able; or if my cook be a 
swearer, if he be a good cook. I do not take upon me to 
direct what other men should do in the government of 
their families (there are plenty that meddle enough 
with that), but only give an account of my method in 
my own. 

“Mihi sic usus est: tibi, ut opus est facto, face.” 1 

For table-talk, I prefer the pleasant and witty before 
the learned and the grave; in bed, beauty before good- 

1 “ This has been my way ; as for you, do as you think fit ” — 
Terence, Hcaut., i. i, 28. 
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ness; in common discourse, the ablest speaker, whether 
or no there be sincerity in the case. And, as he that was 
found astride upon a hobby-horse, playing with his chil- 
dren, entreated the person who had surprised him in 
that posture to say nothing of it till himself came to be a 
father, supposing that the fondness that would then pos- 
sess his own soul, would render him a fairer judge of 
such an action; so I, also, could wish to speak to such as 
have had experience of what I sav: though, knowing 
how remote a thing such a friendship is from the com- 
mon practice, and how rarely it is to be found, I despair 
of meeting with any such judge. For even these dis- 
courses left us by antiquity upon this subject, seem to 
me flat and poor, in comparison of the sense I have of 
it, and in this particular, the effects surpass even the 
precepts of philosophy. 

“Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.” 1 

The ancient Menander declared him to be happy that 
had had the good fortune to meet with but the shadow 
of a friend: and doubtless he had good reason to say so, 
especially if he spoke by experience: for in good earnest, 
if I compare all the rest of my life, though, thanks be to 
God, I have passed my time pleasantly enough, and at 
my ease, and the loss of such a friend excepted, free 
from any grievous affliction, and in great tranquillity of 
mind, having been contented with mv natural and origi- 
nal commodities, without being solicitous after others; 
if I should compare it all, I say, with the four years I 
had the happiness to enjoy the sweet society of this ex- 
cellent man, ’tis nothing but smoke, an obscure and 
tedious night. From the day that I lost him, 


1 " While I have sense left to me, there will never be anything 
more acceptable to me than an agreeable friend." — Horace, Sat., 
i. S> *H* 
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“Quern semper acerbum, 

Semper honoratum (sic, di, voluistis) habebo,” 1 

I have only led a languishing life; and the very pleasures 
that present themselves to me, instead of administering 
anything of consolation, double my affliction for his loss. 


1 “A day to me for ever sad, for ever sacred, so have you willed, 
ye gods ” — jEneid, v. 49. 
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LADY MARY MONTAGU 

(1689-1762) 

To Mr. Worthy Montagu. 

[Indorsed "Feb. 26," 1711.] 

1 intended to make no answer to your letter; it was 
something very ungrateful, and I resolved to give over 
all thoughts of you. I could easily have performed that 
resolve some time ago, but then you took pains to 
please me; now you have brought me to esteem you, you 
make use of that esteem to give me uneasiness; and I 
have the displeasure of seeing I esteem a man that dis- 
likes me. Farewell then: since you will have it so, I 
renounce all the ideas I have so long flattered myself 
with, and will entertain my fancy no longer with the 
imaginary pleasure of pleasing you. How much wiser are 
all those women I have despised than myself! In 
placing their happiness in trifles, they have placed it 
in what is attainable. I fondly thought fine clothes and 
gilt coaches, balls, operas, and public adoration, rather 
the fatigues of life; and that true happiness was justly 
defined by Mr. Dryden (pardon the romantic air of 
repeating verses), when he says, 
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Whom Heav’n would bless it does from pomps 
remove. 

And makes their wealth in privacy and love. 

These notions had corrupted my judgment as much as 
Mrs. Biddy Tipkin’s. According to this scheme, I pro- 
posed to pass my life with you. I yet do you the justice 
to believe, if any man could have been contented with 
this manner of living, it would have been you. Your 
indifference to me does not hinder me from thinking 
you capable of tenderness, and the happiness of friend- 
ship; but I find it is not to me you’ll ever have them; 
you think me all that is detestable; you accuse me of 
want of sincerity and generosity. To convince you of 
your mistake, I’ll show you the last extremes of both. 

While I foolishly fancied you loved me, (which I con- 
fess I had never any great reason for, more than that 
I wished it,) there is no condition of life I could not 
have been happy in with you, so very much I liked 
you — I may say loved, since it is the last thing I’ll 
ever say to you. This is telling you sincerely my greatest 
weakness; and now I will oblige you with a new proof 
of generosity — I’ll never see you more. I shall avoid 
all public places; and this is the last letter I shall send. 
If you write, be not displeased if I send it back un- 
opened. I shall force my inclinations to oblige yours; 
and remember that you have told me I could not oblige 
you more than by refusing you. Had I intended ever 
to see you again, I durst not have sent this letter. 
Adieu. 


To Mr. Worthy Montagu. 

Friday night [15th Aug., 1712]. 

I tremble for what we are doing. — Are you sure you 
will love me for ever? Shall we never repent? I fear 
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and I hope. I forsee all that will happen on this occa- 
sion. I shall incense my family in the highest degree. 
The generality of the world will blame my conduct, 
and the relations and friends of will invent a thou- 

sand stories of me; yet, ’tis possible, you may recom- 
pense everything to me. In this letter, which I am fond 
of, you promise me all that I wish. Since I writ so far, 
I received your Friday letter. I will be only yours, and 
I will do what you please. 

You shall hear from me again to-morrow, not to con- 
tradict, but to give some directions. My resolution is 
taken. Love me and use me well. 


To Mr. Worthy Montagu. 

Walling Wells, Oct. 22 [1712], which is the first post I 
could write, Monday night being so fatigued and sick 
I went straight to bed from the coach. 

I don’t know very well how to begin; I am perfectly 
unacquainted with a proper matrimonial stile. After 
all, I think ’tis best to write as if we were not married 
at all. I lament your absence, as if you was still my lover, 
and I am impatient to hear you are got safe to Durham, 
and that you have fixed a time for your return. 

I have not been very long in this family; and I fancy 
myself in that described in the "Spectator.” The good 
people here look upon their children with a fondness 
that more than recompenses their care of them. I don’t 
perceive much distinction in regard to their merits; and 
when they speak sense or nonsense, it affects the parents 
with almost the same pleasure. My friendship for the 
mother, and kindness for Miss Biddy, make me endure 
the squalling of Miss Nanny and Miss Mary with 
abundance of patience: and my foretelling the future 
conquests of the eldest daughter, makes me very well 
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with the family. — I don't know whether you will pres- 
ently find out that this seeming impertinent account is 
the tenderest expressions of my love to you; but it 
furnishes my imagination with agreeable pictures of our 
future life; and I flatter myself with the hopes of one 
day enjoying with you the same satisfactions; and that, 
after as many years together, I may see you retain the 
same fondness for me as I shall certainly mine for you, 
and the noise of a nursery may have more charms for 
us than the music of an opera. 

[Torn] as these are the sure effect of my sincere love, 
since 'tis the nature of that passion to entertain the 
mind with pleasures in prospect; and I check myself 
when I grieve for your absence, by remembering how 
much reason I have to rejoice in the hope of passing 
my whole life with you. A good fortune not to be 
valued! — I am afraid of telling you that I return thanks 
for it to Heaven, because you will charge me with 
hypocrisy; but you are mistaken: I assist every day 
at public prayers in this family, and never forget in my 
private ejaculations how much I owe to Heaven for 
making me yours. 'Tis candle-light, or I should not con- 
clude so soon. 

Pray, my dear, begin at the top, and read till you 
come to the bottom. 


To Mr. Wortley Montagu . 

[Indorsed “24 Sept.," 1714 ] 

Though I am very impatient to see you, I would not 
have you, by hastening to come down, lose any part of 
your interest. I am surprized you say nothing of where 
you stand. I had a letter from Mrs. Hewet last post, who 
said she heard you stood at Newark, and would be chose 
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without opposition; but I fear her intelligence is not 
at all to be depended on. I am glad you think of serv- 
ing your friends; I hope it will put you in mind of serv- 
ing yourself. I need not enlarge upon the advantages 
of money; every thing we see, and every thing we hear, 
puts us in remembrance of it. If it was possible to 
restore liberty to your country, or limit the encroach- 
ments of the pre — ve [prerogative], bv reducing vour- 
self to a garret, I should be pleased to share so glorious 
a poverty with you; but as the world is, and will be, 

\ be i ic h, that it may be in one’s 
power to do good; riches being another word for power, 
towards the obtaining of which the first necessary 
qualification is impudence, and (as Demosthenes said 
of pronunciation in oratory) the second is impudence, 
and the third, still, impudence. No modest man ever did 
or ever will make his fortune. Your friend Lord 
H[alifa]x, R. W[alpo]le, and all other remarkable in- 
stances of quick advancement, have been remarkably 
impudent. The Ministry is like a play at Court; there’s 
a little door to get in, and a great crowd without, shov- 
ing and thrusting who shall be foremost; people who 
knock others with their elbows, disregard a little kick 
of the shins, and still thrust heartily forwards, are sure 
of a good place. Your modest man stands behind in the 
crowd, is shoved about by every body, his cloaths tore, 
almost squeezed to death, and sees a thousand get in 
before him, that don’t make so good a figure as himself. 

I don’t say it is impossible for an impudent man not 
to rise in the world; but a moderate merit, with a large 
share of impudence, is more probable to be advanced, 
than the greatest qualifications without it. 

If this letter is impertinent, it is founded upon an 
opinion of your merit, which, if it is a mistake, I would 
not be undeceived in: it is my interest to believe (as I 
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do) that you deserve every thing, and are capable of 
every thing; but nobody else will believe you if they see 
you get nothing. 


To the Countess [Mar]. 

Leipzig, Nov. 21, O.S. [1716]. 

I believe, dear sister, you will easily forgive my not 
writing to you from Dresden, as I promised, when I tell 
you that I never went out of my chaise from Prague 
to this place. 

You may imagine how heartily I was tired with 
twenty-four hours’ post-travelling, without sleep or re- 
freshment (for I can never sleep in a coach, however 
fatigued). We passed by moonshine the frightful preci- 
pices that divide Bohemia from Saxony, at the bottom 
of which runs the river Elbe; but I cannot say that I 
had reason to fear drowning in it, being perfectly con- 
vinced that, in case of a tumble, it was utterly impos- 
sible to come alive to the bottom. In many places the 
road is so narrow, that I could not discern an inch of 
space between the wheels and the precipice. Yet I was 

so good a wife not to wake Mr. W , who was fast 

asleep by my side, to make him share in my fears, since 
the danger was unavoidable, till I perceived, by the 
bright light of the moon, our postilions nodding on 
horseback, while the horses were on a full gallop, and 
I thought it very convenient to call out to desire them 
to look where they were going. My calling waked 

Mr. , and he was much more surprised than myself 

at the situation we were in, and assured me that he had 
passed the Alps five times in different places, without 
ever having gone a road so dangerous. I have been told 
since it is common to find the bodies of travellers in the 
Elbe; but, thank God, that was not our destiny; and we 
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came safe to Dresden, so much tired with fear and 
fatigue, it was not possible for me to compose myself 
to write. 

After passing these dreadful rocks, Dresden appeared 
to me a wonderfully agreeable situation, in a fine large 
plain on the banks of the Elbe. I was very glad to stay 
there a day to rest myself. The town is the neatest I 
have seen in Germany; most of the houses are new 
built; the electors palace is very handsome, and his 
repository full of curiosities of different kinds, with a 

collection of medals very much esteemed. Sir , our 

kings envoy, came to see me here, and Madame de 

L , whom I knew in London, when her husband 

was minister to the King of Poland there. She offered 
me all things in her power to entertain me, and brought 
some ladies with her, whom she presented to me. The 
Saxon ladies resemble the Austrian no more than the 
Chinese those of London; they are very genteelly 
dressed after the French and English modes, and have 
generally pretty faces, but the most determined minau - 
didres in the whole world. They would think it a mortal 
sin against good-breeding, if they either spoke or moved 
in a natural manner. They all affect a little soft lisp, 
and a pretty pitty-pat step; which female frailties ought, 
however, to be forgiven them, in favour of their civility 
and good-nature to strangers, which I have a great deal 
of reason to praise. 

The Countess of Cozelle is kept prisoner in a melan- 
choly castle, some leagues from hence; and I cannot 
forbear telling you what I have heard of her, because it 
seems to me very extraordinary, though I foresee I shall 
swell my letter to the size of a pacquet. — She was mis- 
tress to the King of Poland (Elector of Saxony), with 
so absolute a dominion over him, that never any lady 
had had so much power in that court. They tell a 
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pleasant story of his majesty's first declaration of love, 
which he made in a visit to her, bringing in one hand 
a bag of a hundred thousand crowns, and in the other 
a horseshoe, which he snapped asunder before her face, 
leaving her to draw consequences from such remark- 
able proofs of strength and liberality. I know not which 
charmed her; but she consented to leave her husband, 
and to give herself up to him entirely, being divorced 
publicly in such a manner, as, by their laws, permits 
either party to marry again. God knows whether it was 
at this time, or in some other fond fit, but it is certain 
the king had the weakness to make her a formal con- 
tract of marriage, which, though it could signify nothing 
during the life of the queen, pleased her so well, that 
she could not be contented without telling all the people 
she saw, and giving herself the airs of a queen. Men 
endure every thing while they are in love; but when 
the excess of passion was cooled by long possession, his 
majesty began to reflect on the ill consequences of 
leaving such a paper in her hands, and desired to have 
it restored to him. She rather chose to endure all the 
most violent effects of his anger, than give it up; and 
though she is one of the richest and most avaricious 
ladies of her country, she has refused the offer of the 
continuation of a large pension, and the security of a 
vast sum of money she has amassed; and has at last pro- 
voked the king to confine her person, where she endures 
all the terrors of a strait imprisonment, and remains still 
inflexible, either to threats or promises, though her 
violent passions have brought her into fits, which it is 
supposed will soon put an end to her life. I cannot for- 
bear having some compassion for a woman that suffers 
for a point of honour, however mistaken, especially in 
a country where points of honour are not over-scrupu- 
lously observed among ladies. 
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I could have wished Mr. W/s business had permitted 
a longer stay at Dresden. 

Perhaps I am partial to a town where they profess 
the Protestant religion; but everything seemed to me 
with quite another air of politeness than I have found 
in other places. Leipzig, where I am at present, is a town 
very considerable for its trade; and I take tin's oppor- 
tunity of buying pages’ liveries, gold stuffs for myself, 
&c., all things of that kind being at least double the 
price at Vienna; partly because of the excessive cus- 
toms, and partly the want of genius and industry in the 
people, who make no one sort of thing there; and the 
ladies are obliged to send even for their shoes out of 
Saxony. The fair here is one of the most considerable 
in Germany, and the resort of all the people of quality, 
as well as the merchants. This is a fortified town; but 
I avoid ever mentioning fortifications, being sensible that 
I know not how to speak of them. I am the more easy 
under my ignorance, when I reflect that I am sure you 
will willingly forgive the omission; for if I made you the 
most exact description of all the ravelins and bastions 
I see in my travels, I dare swear you would ask me, 
What is a ravelin? and, What is a bastion? 

Adieu, my dear sisterl 


To the Lddv . 

# 

Adrianoplc, April 1, O.S. [1717]. 

I am now got into a new world, where everything I 
see appears to me a change of scene; and I write to 
your ladyship with some content of mind, hoping at 
least that you will find the charm of novelty in my 
letters, and no longer reproach me, that I tell you 
nothing extraordinary. 

I won’t trouble you with a relation of our tedious 
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journey; but I must not omit what I saw remarkable at 
Sophia, one of the most beautiful towns in the Turkish 
empire, and famous for its hot baths, that are resorted 
to both for diversion and health. I stopped here one day 
on purpose to see them. Designing to go incognita , I 
hired a Turkish coach. These voitures are not at all like 
ours, but much more convenient for the country, the 
heat being so great that glasses would be very trouble* 
some. They are made a good deal in the manner of the 
Dutch coaches, having wooden lattices painted and 
gilded; the inside being painted with baskets and nose- 
gays of flowers, intermixed commonly with little poetical 
mottoes. They are covered all over with scarlet cloth, 
lined with silk, and very often richly embroidered and 
fringed. This covering entirely hides the persons in 
them, but may be thrown back at pleasure, and the 
ladies peep through the lattices. They hold four people 
very conveniently, seated on cushions, but not raised. 

In one of these covered waggons, I went to the 
bagnio about ten o'clock. It was already full of women. 
It is built of stone, in the shape of a dome, with no 
windows but in the roof, which gives light enough. 
There were five of these domes joined together, the 
outmost being less than the rest, and serving only as a 
hall, where the portress stood at the door. Ladies of 
quality generally give this woman the value of a crown 
or ten shillings; and I did not forget that ceremony. 
The next room is a very large one paved with marble, 
and all round it, raised, two sofas of marble, one above 
another. There were four fountains of cold water in 
this room, falling first into marble basins, and then 
running on the floor in little channels made for that 
purpose, which carried the streams into the next room, 
something less than this, with the same sort of marble 
sofas, but so hot with steams of sulphur proceeding 
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from the baths joining to it, it was impossible to stay 
there with one s clothes on. The two other domes were 
the hot baths, one of which had cocks of cold water 
turning into it, to temper it to what degree of warmth 
the bathers have a mind to. 

I was in my travelling habit, which is a riding dress, 
and certainly appeared very extraordinary to them. Yet 
there was not one of them that shewed the least sur- 
prise or impertinent curiosity, but received me with all 
the obliging civility possible. I know no European court 
where the ladies would have behaved themselves in so 
polite a manner to a stranger. I believe in the whole, 
there were two hundred women, and yet none of those 
disdainful smiles, or satiric whispers, that never fail in 
our assemblies when any body appears that is not 
dressed exactly in the fashion. They repeated over and 
over to me, 'Uzelle, pek uzelle," which is nothing but 
Charming, very charming. — The first sofas were covered 
with cushions and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies; 
and on the second, their slaves behind them, but with- 
out any distinction of rank by their dress, all being in 
the state of nature, that is, in plain English, stark naked, 
without any beauty or defect concealed. Yet there was 
not the least wanton smile or immodest gesture amongst 
them. They walked and moved with the same majestic 
grace which Milton describes of our general mother. 
There were many amongst them as exactly proportioned 
as ever any goddess was drawn by the pencil of Guido 
or Titian, — and most of their skins shiningly white, only 
adorned by their beautiful hair divided into many 
tresses, hanging on their shoulders, braided either with 
pearl or ribbon, perfectly representing the figures of 
the Graces. 

I was here convinced of the truth of a reflection I had 
often made, that if it was the fashion to go naked, the 
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face would be hardly observed. I perceived that the 
ladies with the finest skins and most delicate shapes had 
the greatest share of my admiration, though their faces 
were sometimes less beautiful than those of their com- 
panions. To tell you the truth, I had wickedness enough 
to wish secretly that Mr. Jervas could have been there 
invisible. I fancy it would have very much improved 
his art, to see so many fine women naked, in different 
postures, some in conversation, some working, others 
drinking coffee or sherbet, and many negligently lying 
on their cushions, while their slaves (generally pretty 
girls of seventeen or eighteen) were employed in braid- 
ing their hair in several pretty fancies. In short, it is the 
women’s coffee-house, where all the news of the town 
is told, scandal invented, &c. — They generally take this 
diversion once a-week, and stay there at least four or 
five hours, without getting cold by immediate coming 
out of the hot bath into the cold room, which was very 
surprising to me. The lady that seemed the most con- 
siderable among them, entreated me to sit by her, and 
would fain have undressed me for the bath. I excused 
myself with some difficulty. They being all so earnest in 
persuading me, I was at last forced to open my shirt, 
and shew them my stays; which satisfied them very 
well, for, I saw, they believed I was so locked up in that 
machine, that it was not in my own power to open it, 
which contrivance they attributed to my husband. — I 
was charmed with their civility and beauty, and should 
have been very glad to pass more time with them; 

but Mr. W resolving to pursue his journey the 

next morning early, I was in haste to see the ruins of 
Justinian’s church, which did not afford me so agreeable 
a prospect as I had left, being little more than a heap of 
stones. 

Adieu, madam: I am sure I have now entertained you 
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with an account of such a sight as you never saw in your 
life, and what no book of travels could inform you of. 
Tis no less than death for a man to be found in one of 
these places. 

To Mrs. S. C [Miss Sarah Chisiveii]. 

Adrianople, April 1, O.S. [1717]. 

In my opinion, dear S., I ought rather to quarrel with 
you for not answering my Nimeguen letter of August till 
December, than to excuse my not writing again till now. 
I am sure there is on my side a very good excuse for 
silence, having gone such tiresome land-journeys, though 
I don t find the conclusion of them so bad as you seem 
to imagine. I am very easy here, and not in the solitude 
you fancy me. The great quantity of Greek, French, 
English, and Italians, that are under our protection, 
make their court to me from morning till night; and, 
I’H assure you, are many of them very fine ladies; for 
there is no possibility for a Christian to live easily under 
this government but by the protection of an embassador 
— and the richer they are, the greater their danger. 

Those dreadful stories you have heard of the plague 
have very little foundation in truth. I own I have much 
ado to reconcile myself to the sound of a word which 
has always given me such terrible ideas, though I am 
convinced there is little more in it than a fever. As a 
proof of which we passed through two or three towns 
most violently infected. In the very next house where 
vve lay (in one of those places) two persons died of it. 
Luckily for me, I was so well deceived that I knew 
nothing of the matter; and I was made believe, that 
our second cook who fell ill here had only a great cold. 
However, we left our doctor to take care of him, and 
yesterday they both arrived here in good health; and I 
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am now let into the secret that he has had the plague. 
There are many that escape it; neither is the air ever 
infected. I am persuaded it would be as easy to root 
it out here as out of Italy and France; but it does so 
little mischief, they are not very solicitous about it, and 
are content to suffer this distemper instead of our 
variety, which they are utterly unacquainted with. 

A propos of distempers, I am going to tell you a thing 
that I am sure will make you wish yourself here. The 
small-pox, so fatal, and so general amongst us, is here 
entirely harmless by the invention of ingrafting , which 
is the term they give it. There is a set of old women who 
make it their business to perform the operation every 
autumn, in the month of September, when the great 
heat is abated. People send to one another to know if 
any of their family has a mind to have the small-pox: 
they make parties for this purpose, and when they are 
met (commonly fifteen or sixteen together), the old 
woman comes with a nut-shell full of the matter of the 
best sort of small-pox, and asks what veins you please 
to have opened. She immediately rips open that you 
offer to her with a large needle (which gives you no 
more pain than a common scratch), and puts into the 
vein as much venom as can lie upon the head of her 
needle, and after binds up the little wound with a hollow 
bit of shell; and in this manner opens four or five veins. 
The Grecians have commonly the superstition of open- 
ing one in the middle of the forehead, in each arm, 
and on the breast, to mark the sign of the cross; but this 
has a very ill effect, all these wounds leaving little scars, 
and is not done by those that are not superstitious, who 
choose to have them in the legs, or that part of the arm 
that is concealed. The children or young patients play 
together all the rest of the day, and are in perfect health 
to the eighth. Then the fever begins to seize them, and 
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they keep their beds two days, very seldom three. They 
have very rarely above twenty or thirty in their faces, 
which never mark; and in eight days’ time they are as 
well as before their illness. Where they are wounded, 
there remain running sores during the distemper, which 
I don’t doubt is a great relief to it. Every year thousands 
undergo this operation; and the French embassador 
says pleasantly, that they take the small-pox here by 
way of diversion, as they take the waters in other 
countries. There is no example of any one that has died 
in it; and you may believe I am very well satisfied of 
the safety of this experiment, since I intend to try it 
on my dear little son. 

I am patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful 
invention into fashion in England; and I should not 
fail to write to some of our doctors very particularly 
about it, if I knew any one of them that I thought had 
virtue enough to destroy such a considerable branch 
of their revenue for the good of mankind. But that dis- 
temper is too beneficial to them not to expose to all their 
resentment the hardy wight that should undertake to 
put an end to it. Perhaps, if I live to return, I may, 
however, have courage to war with them. Upon this 
occasion admire the heroism in the heart of your 
friend, &c. 


To the Countess of [Mar], 

Pcra of Constantinople, March 10, O.S. (1718). 

I have not written to you, dear sister, these many 
months: — a great piece of self-denial. But I know not 
where to direct, or what part of the world you were in. 
I have received no letter from you since that short note 
of April last, in which you tell me, that you are on the 
point of leaving England, and promise me a direction 
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for the place you stay in; but I have in vain expected 
it till now: and now I only learn from the gazette, that 
you are returned, which induces me to venture this 
letter to your house at London. I had rather ten of my 
letters should be lost, than you imagine I don't write; 
and I think it is hard fortune if one in ten don't reach 
you. However, I am resolved to keep the copies, as 
testimonies of my inclination to give you, to the utmost 
of my power, all the diverting part of my travels, while 
you are exempt from all the fatigues and inconveniences. 

In the first place, I wish you joy of your niece; for I 
was brought to bed of a daughter five weeks ago. I don't 
mention this as one of my diverting adventures; though 
I must own that it is not half so mortifying here as in 
England, there being as much difference as there is be- 
tween a little cold in the head, which sometimes hap- 
pens here, and the consumptive cough, so common in 
London. Nobody keeps their house a month for lying 
in; and I am not so fond of any of our customs to retain 
them when they are not necessary. I returned my visits 
at three weeks' end; and about four days' ago crossed 
the sea, which divides this place from Constantinople, 
to make a new one, where I had the good fortune to 
pick up many curiosities. 

I went to see the Sultana Hafiten, favourite of the 
late Emperor Mustapha, who, you know (or perhaps 
you don’t know) was deposed by his brother, the reign- 
ing Sultan Achmet, and died a few weeks after, being 
poisoned, as it was generally believed. This lady was, 
immediately after his death, saluted with an absolute 
order to leave the seraglio, and choose herself a hus- 
band from the great men at the Porte. I suppose you 
may imagine her overjoyed at this proposal. Quite con- 
trary: these women, who are called, and esteem them- 
selves, queens, look upon this liberty as the greatest 
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disgrace and affront that can happen to them. She threw 
herself at the Sultan s feet, and begged him to poignard 
her, rather than use his brother’s widow with that con- 
tempt. She represented to him, in agonies of sorrow, 
that she was privileged from this misfortune, by having 
brought five princes into the Ottoman family; but all 
the boys being dead, and only one girl surviving, this 
excuse was not received, and she [was] compelled to 
make her choice. She chose Bekir Effendi, then secre- 
tary of state, and above fourscore years old, to con- 
vince the world that she firmly intended to keep the 
vow she had made, of never suffering a second husband 
to approach her bed; and since she must honour some 
subject so far as to be called his wife, she would choose 
him as a mark of her gratitude, since it was he that had 
presented her at the age of ten years old, to her last 
lord. But she has never permitted him to pay her one 
visit; though it is now fifteen years she has been in his 
house, where she passes her time in uninterrupted 
mourning, with a constancy very little known in Chris- 
tendom, especially in a widow of twenty-one, for she is 
now but thirty-six. She has no black eunuchs for her 
guard, her husband being obliged to respect her as a 
queen, and not inquire at all into what is done in her 
apartment, where I was led into a large room, with a 
sofa the whole length of it, adorned with white marble 
pillars like a ruette, covered with pale blue figured 
velvet on a silver ground, with cushions of the same, 
where I was desired to repose till the Sultana appeared,’ 
who had contrived this manner of reception to avoid 
rising up at my entrance, though she made me an in- 
clination of her head, when I rose up to her. I was very 
glad to observe a lady that had been distinguished by 
the favour of an emperor, to whom beauties were every 
day presented from all parts of the world. But she did 
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not seem to me to have ever been half so beautiful 
as the fair Fatima I saw at Adrianople; though she had 
the remains of a fine face, more decayed by sorrow than 
time. But her dress was something so surprisingly rich, 
I cannot forbear describing it to you. She wore a vest 
called donalma, and which differs from a caftan by 
longer sleeves, and folding over at the bottom. It was of 
purple cloth, straight to her shape, and thick set, on 
each side, down to her feet, and round the sleeves, 
with pearls of the best water, of the same size as their 
buttons commonly are. You must not suppose I mean 
as large as those of my Lord , but about the big- 

ness of a pea; and to these buttons large loops of 
diamonds, in the form of those gold loops so common 
upon birthday coats. This habit was tied, at the waist, 
with two large tassels of smaller pearl, and round the 
arms embroidered with large diamonds: her shift 
fastened at the bottom with a great diamond, shaped 
like a lozenge; her girdle as broad as the broadest 
English ribbon, entirely covered with diamonds. Round 
her neck she wore three chains, which reached to her 
knees: one of large pearl, at the bottom of which hung 
a fine coloured emerald, as big as a turkey-egg; an- 
other, consisting of two hundred emeralds, close joined 
together, of the most lively green, perfectly matched, 
every one as large as a half-crown piece, and as thick 
as three crown pieces; and another of small emeralds, 
perfectly round. But her ear-rings eclipsed all the rest. 
They were two diamonds, shaped exactly like pears, 
as large as a big hazel-nut. Round her talpoche she had 
four strings of pearl, the whitest and most perfect in 
the world, at least enough to make four necklaces, 
every one as large as the Duchess of Marlborough’s, 
and of the same size, fastened with two roses, con- 
sisting of a large ruby for the middle stone, and round 
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them twenty drops of clean diamonds to each. Besides 
this, her head-dress was covered with bodkins of emer- 
alds and diamonds. She wore large diamond bracelets, 
and had five rings on her fingers, all single diamonds, 
(except Mr. Pitt’s) the largest I ever saw in my life. 
It is for jewellers to compute the value of these things; 
but, according to the common estimation of jewels in 
our part of the world, her whole dress must be worth 
above a hundred thousand pounds sterling. This I am 
very sure of, that no European queen has half the 
quantity; and the empress’s jewels, though very fine, 
would look very mean near hers. 

She gave me a dinner of fifty dishes of meat, which 
(after their fashion) were placed on the table but one 
at a time, and was extremely tedious. But the magnifi- 
cence of her table answered very well to that of her 
dress. The knives were of gold, the hafts set with dia- 
monds. But the piece of luxury that grieved my eyes was 
the table-cloth and napkins, which were all tiffany, 
embroidered with silks and gold, in the finest manner, 
in natural flowers. It was with the utmost regret that I 
made use of these costly napkins, as finely wrought as 
the finest handkerchiefs that ever came out of this coun- 
try. You may be sure, that they were entirely spoiled 
before dinner was over. The sherbet (which is the 
liquor they drink at meals) was served in china bowls; 
but the covers and salvers massy gold. After dinner, 
water was brought in a gold basin, and towels of the 
same kind of the napkins, which I very unwillingly 
wiped my hands upon; and coffee was served in china, 
with gold soucoupes. 

The Sultana seemed in very good humour, and talked 
to me with the utmost civility. I did not omit this op 
portunity of learning all that I possibly could of the 
seraglio, which is so entirely unknown among us. She 
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assured me, that the story of the Sultan’s throwing a 
handkerchief is altogether fabulous; and the manner 
upon that occasion, no other but that he sends the kijslar 
ago, to signify to the lady the honour he intends her. 
She is immediately complimented upon it by the others, 
and led to the bath, where she is perfumed and dressed 
in the most magnificent and becoming manner. The 
Emperor precedes his visit by a royal present, and then 
comes into her apartment: neither is there any such 
thing as her creeping in at the bed’s foot. She said, that 
the first he made choice of was always after the first in 
rank, and not the mother of the eldest son, as other 
writers would make us believe. Sometimes the Sultan 
diverts himself in the company of all his ladies, who 
stand in a circle round him. And she confessed that they 
were ready to die with jealousy and envy of the happy 
she that he distinguished by any appearance of prefer- 
ence. But this seemed to me neither better nor worse 
than the circles in most courts, where the glance of the 
monarch is watched, and every smile waited for with 
impatience, and envied by those who cannot obtain it. 

# 

To the Countess of Alar. 

[September, 1725.] 

I have already writ you so many letters, dear sister, 
that if I thought you had silently received them all, I 
don’t know whether I should trouble you with any more; 
but I flatter myself that they have most of them mis- 
carried: I had rather have my labours lost, than accuse 
you of unkindness. I send this by Lady Lansdowne, who 
I hope will have no curiosity to open my letter, since she 
will find in it, that I never saw any thing so miserably 
altered in my life: I really did not know her: 
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So must the fairest face appear, 

When youth and years are flown; 

So sinks the pride of the parterre, 

When something over-blown. 

My daughter makes such a noise in the room, ’tis im- 
possible to go on in this heroic style. I hope yours is in 
great bloom of beauty. I fancy to myself we shall have 
the pleasure of seeing them co-toasts of the next age. I 
don't at all doubt but they will outshine all the little 
Auroras of this, for there never was such a parcel of 
ugly girls as reign at present. In recompense, they are 
very kind, and the men very merciful, and content, in 
this dearth of charms, with the poorest stuff in the world. 
This you'd believe, had I but time to tell you the tender 
loves of Lady Romney and Lord Carmichael; they are 
so fond, it does one's heart good to see them. There are 
some other pieces of scandal not unentertaining, par- 
ticularly the Earl of Stair and Lady M. Howard, who 
being your acquaintance, I thought would be some com- 
fort to you. The town improves daily, all people seem 
to make the best of the talent God has given ’em. 

The race of Roxbourghs, Thanets, and Suffolks, are 
utterly extinct; and every thing appears with that 
edifying plain dealing, that I may say, in the words of 
the Psalmist, “there is no sin in Israel.” 

I have already thanked you for my nightgown, but 
tis so pretty it will bear being twice thanked for. 


To the Countess of Pom fret. 

1-38. [March, 1-39.) 

I am so well acquainted with the lady you mention, 
that I am not surprised at any proof of her want of 
judgment; she is one of those who has passed upon the 
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world vivacity in the place of understanding; for me, 
who think with Boileau, 

Rien n’est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est aimable, 

I have always thought those geniuses much inferior to 
the plain sense of a cookmaid, who can make a good 
pudding and keep the kitchen in good order. 

Here is no news to be sent you from this place, which 
has been for this fortnight and still continues over- 
whelmed with politics, and which are of so mysterious 
a nature, one ought to have some of the gifts of Lilly or 
Partridge to be able to write about them; and I leave 
all those dissertations to those distinguished mortals who 
are endowed with the talent of divination; though I 
am at present the only one of my sex who seems to be 
of that opinion, the ladies having shown their zeal and 
appetite for knowledge in a most glorious manner. At 
the last warm debate in the House of Lords, it was unan- 
imously resolved there should be no crowd of un- 
necessary auditors; consequently the fair sex were ex- 
cluded, and the gallery destined to the sole use of the 
House of Commons. Notwithstanding which determina- 
tion, a tribe of dames resolved to show on this occasion 
that neither men nor laws could resist them. These 
heroines were Lady Huntingdon, the Duchess of Queens- 
berry, the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Westmoreland, 
Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald 
Hamilton and her daughter, Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Pen- 
darves, and Lady Frances Saunderson. I am thus par- 
ticular in their names, since I look upon them to be the 
boldest assertors, and most resigned sufferers for liberty, 
I ever read of. They presented themselves at the door 
at nine o'clock in the morning, where Sir William 
Saunderson respectfully informed them that the Chan- 
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cellor had made an order against their admittance. The 
Duchess of Queensberry, as head of the squadron, 
pished at the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and desired 
him to let them upstairs privately. After some modest 
refusals, he swore by G — he would not let them in. 
Her grace, with a noble warmth, answered, by G — they 
would come in in spite of the Chancellor and the whole 
House. This being reported, the Peers resolved to starve 
them out; an order was made that the doors should not 
be opened till they had raised their siege. These 
Amazons now showed themselves qualified for the duty 
even of foot soldiers; they stood there till five in the 
afternoon, without either sustenance or evacuation, every 
now and then playing volleys of thumps, kicks, and 
raps against the door, with so much violence that the 
speakers in the House were scarce heard. When the 
Lords were not to be conquered by this, the two duch- 
esses (very well apprised of the use of stratagems in 
war) commanded a dead silence of half an hour; and the 
Chancellor, who thought this a certain proof of their 
absence (the Commons also being very impatient to 
enter), gave order for the opening of the door; upon 
which they all rushed in, pushed aside their competitors, 
and placed themselves in the front rows of the gallery. 
They stayed there till after eleven, when the House 
rose; and during the debate gave applause, and showed 
marks of dislike, not only by smiles and winks (which 
have always been allowed in these cases), but by noisy 
laughs and apparent contempts; which is supposed the 
true reason why poor Lord Hervey spoke miserably. I 
beg your pardon, dear madam, for this long relation; 
but ’tis impossible to be short on so copious a subject; 
and you must own this action very well worthy of 
record, and I think not to be paralleled in history, an- 
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cient or modern. I look so little in my own eyes (who 
was at that time ingloriously sitting over a tea-table), I 
hardly dare subscribe myself even. 

Yours. 


To Mr. Worthy Montagu. 

Avignon, June 10, N.S. [1742]. 

I am just returned from passing two days with our 
son, of whom I will give you the most exact account I 
am capable of. He is so much altered in his person, I 
should scarcely have known him. He has entirely lost 
his beauty, and looks at least seven years older than he 
is; and the wildness that he always had in his eyes is so 
much increased it is downright shocking, and I am 
afraid will end fatally. He is grown fat, but is still 
genteel, and has an air of politeness that is agreeable. 
He speaks French like a Frenchman, and has got all 
the fashionable expressions of that language, and a volu- 
bility of words which he always had, and which I do 
not wonder should pass for wit with inconsiderate 
people. His behaviour is perfectly civil, and I found 
him very submissive; but in the main, no way really im- 
proved in his understanding, which is exceedingly weak; 
and I am convinced he will always be led by the person 
he converses with either right or wrong, not being 
capable of forming any fixed judgment of his own. As 
to his enthusiasm, if he had it, I suppose he has already 
lost it; since I could perceive no turn of it in all his 
conversation. But with his head I believe it is possible 
to make him a monk one day and a Turk three days 
after. He has a flattering, insinuating manner, which 
naturally prejudices strangers in his favour. He began 
to talk to me in the usual silly cant I have so often heard 
f**om him, which I shortened by telling him I desired 
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not to be troubled with it; that professions were of no 
use where actions were expected; and that the only 
thing could give me hopes of a good conduct was regu- 
larity and truth. He very readily agreed to all I said 
(as indeed he has always done when he has not been 
hot-headed). I endeavoured to convince him how 
favourably he has been dealt with, his allowance being 
much more than, had I been his father, I would have 
given in the same case. The prince of Hesse, who is 
now married to the Princess of England, lived some 
years at Geneva on £300 per annum. Lord Hervey 
sent his son at sixteen thither, and to travel afterwards, 
on no larger pension than £200; and, though without 
a governor, he had reason enough, not only to live within 
the compass of it, but carried home little presents for 
his father and mother, which he showed me at Turin. In 
short, I know there is no place so expensive, but a 
prudent single man may live in it on £ 100 per annum, 
and an extravagant one may run out ten thousand in 
the cheapest. Had you (said I to him) thought rightly, 
or would have regarded the advice I gave you in all 
my letters, while in the little town of Islestein, you 
would have laid up £150 per annum; you would now 
have had £750 in your pocket; which would have 
almost paid your debts, and such a management would 
have gained you the esteem of the reasonable part of 
mankind I perceived this reflection, which he had never 
made himself, had a very great weight with him. He 
would have excused part of his follies, by saying Mr. 
G. had told him it became Mr. W.’s son to live hand- 
somely. I made answer, that whether Mr. G. had said 
so or no, the good sense of the thing was noway altered 
by it; that the true figure of a man was the opinion the 
world had of his sense and probity, and not the idle 
expenses, which were only respected by foolish or igno- 
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rant people; that his case was particular, he had but too 
publicly shown his inclination to vanities, and the most 
becoming part he could now act would be owning the 
ill use he had made of his father's indulgence, and pro- 
fessing to endeavour to be no further expense to him, 
instead of scandalous complaints, and being always at 
his last shirt and last guinea, which any man of spirit 
would be ashamed to own. I prevailed so far with him 
that he seemed very willing to follow this advice; and 
I gave him a paragraph to write to G., which I suppose 
you will easily distinguish from the rest of his letter. He 
asked me if you had settled your estate. I made answer, 
that I did not doubt (like all other wise men) you 
always had a will by you; but that you had certainly not 
put anything out of your power to change. On that, he 
began to insinuate, that if I could prevail on you to 
settle the estate on him, I might expect anything from 
his gratitude. I made him a very clear and positive an- 
swer in these words: “I hope your father will outlive 
me, and if I should be so unfortunate to have it other- 
wise, I do not believe he will leave me in your power. 
But was I sure of the contrary, no interest nor no neces- 
sity shall ever make me act against my honour or con- 
science; and I plainly tell you, that I will never persuade 
your father to do anything for you till I think you deserve 
it." He answered by great promises of future good be- 
haviour, and economy. He is highly delighted with the 
prospect of going into the army; and mightily pleased 
with the good reception he had from Lord St.; though 
I find it amounts to no more than telling him he was 
sorry he had already named his aides-de-camp, and 
otherwise should have been glad of him in that post. 
He says Lord C. has confirmed to him his promise of a 
commission. 
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The rest of his conversation was extremely gay. The 
various things he has seen has given him a superficial 
universal knowledge. He really knows most of the mod- 
em languages, and if I could believe him, can read 
Arabic, and has read the Bible in Hebrew. He said it 
was impossible for him to avoid going back to Paris; but 
he promised me to lie but one night there, and go to 
a town six posts from thence on the Flanders road, where 
he would wait your orders, and go bv the name of Mons. 
du Durand, a Dutch officer; under which name I saw 
him. These are the most material passages, and my eyes 
are so much tired I can write no more at this time. I 
gave him 240 livres for his journey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 

Brescia, Jan. 5 [1748). 

Dear Child, — I am glad to hear that yourself and 
family are in good health; as to the alteration you say 
you find in the world, it is only owing to your being 
better acquainted with it. I have never in all my various 
travels seen but two sorts of people, and those very like 
one another; I mean men and women, who always have 
been, and ever will be, the same. The same vices and 
the same follies have been the fruit of all ages, though 
sometimes under different names. I remember, when I 
returned from Turkey, meeting with the same affecta- 
tion of youth amongst my acquaintance that you now 
mention amongst yours, and I do not doubt but vour 
daughter will find the same, twenty years hence, among 
hers. One of the greatest happinesses of youth is the 
ignorance of evil, though it is often the ground of great 
indiscretions, and sometimes the active part of life is 
over before an honest mind finds out how one ought to 
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act in such a world as this. I am as much removed from 
it as it is possible to be on this side the grave; which is 
from my own inclination, for I might have even here a 
great deal of company; the way of living in this province 
being what I believe it is now in the sociable part of 
Scotland, and was in England a hundred years ago. I 
had a visit in the beginning of these holidays of thirty 
horse of ladies and gentlemen, with their servants (by 
the way, the ladies all ride like the late Duchess of 
Cleveland). They came with the kind intent of staying 
with me at least a fortnight, though I had never seen any 
of them before; but they were all neighbours within ten 
miles found. I could not avoid entertaining them at 
supper, and by good luck had a large quantity of game 
in the house, which, with the help of my poultry, 
furnished out a plentiful table. I sent for the fiddles, and 
they were so obliging as to dance all night, and even 
dine with me next day, though none of them had been in 
bed; and were much disappointed I did not press them 
to stay, it being the fashion to go in troops to one an- 
other’s houses, hunting and dancing together a month 
in each castle. I have not yet returned any of their visits, 
nor do not intend it of some time, to avoid this expensive 
hospitality. The trouble of it is not very great, they not 
expecting any ceremony. I left the room about one 
oclock, and they continued their ball in the saloon above 
stairs, without being at all offended at my departure. 
But the greatest diversion I had was to see a lady of 
my own age comfortably dancing with her own husband, 
some years older; and I can assert that she jumps and 
gallops with the best of them. 

May you always be as well satisfied with your family 
as you are at present, and your children return in your 
age the tender care you have of their infancy. I know 
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no greater happiness that can be wished for you by your 
most affectionate mother. 

My compliments to Lord Bute, and blessing to my 
grandchildren. 


To Mr. Worthy Montagu. 

Dec. 25, N.S. [1748). 

I hope I have now regulated our correspondence in 
a manner more safe than by Holland. I have sent a large 
collection of letters to you and my daughter, which have 
all miscarried; neither have I had one line from either of 
some months. 

I am now assured by one of the principal merchants 
here, that all those directed to Signor Isaac M. de 
Treves, a Venezia, shall be carefully remitted, and I 
beg you would make use of that direction. 

I was surprised not many days ago by a very ex- 
traordinary visit: it was from the Duchess of Guastalla, 
who you know is a princess of the house d’Armstadt, 
and reported to be near marriage with the King of 
Sardinia. I confess it was an honour I could easilv have 
spared, she coming attended with the greatest part of 
her court; her grand-master, who is brother to Cardinal 
Valenti, the first lady oi her bed-chamber, four pages, 
and a long et cetera of inferior servants, besides her 
guards. She entered with an easy French air, and told 
me, since I would not oblige her bv coming to her court, 
she was resolved to come to me, and eat a salad of my 
raising, having heard much fame of mv gardening. You 
may imagine I gave her as good a supper as I could. She 
was (or seemed to be) extremely pleased with an 
English sack-posset of my ordering. I owned to her 
freely that my house was much at her service, but it 
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was impossible for me to find beds for all her suite. She 
said she intended to return when the moon rose, which 
was an hour after midnight. In the mean time I sent for 
the violins to entertain her attendants, who were very 
well pleased to dance, while she and her grand-master 
and I played at piquet. She pressed me extremely to 
return with her to her jointure-house, where she now 
resides (all the furniture of Guastalla being sold). I 
excused myself on not daring to venture in the cold night 
fifteen miles, but promised I would not fail to pay her 
my acknowledgments for the great honour her highness 
had done me, in a very short time, and we parted very 
good friends. She said she intended this spring to retire 
into her native country. I did not take the liberty of 
mentioning to her the report of her being in treaty with 
the King of Sardinia, though it has been in the news- 
paper of Mantua; but I found an opportunity of hinting 
it to Signor Gonzagna, her grand-master, who told me 
the duchess would not have been pleased to talk of it, 
since, perhaps, there was nothing in it more than a 
friendship that had long been between them, and since 
her widowhood the king sends her an express every day. 

I believe you’ll wish this long story much shorter; 
but I think you seemed to desire me to lengthen my 
letters, and I can have no greater pleasure than endeav- 
ouring to amuse you. 


To Mr. W ortley Montagu. 

March 6, N.S. [1749]* 

# . . We have hitherto had no winter, to the great 
sorrow of the people here, who are in fear of wanting 
ice in the summer, which is as necessary as bread. They 
also attribute a malignant fever, which has carried off 
great numbers in the neighbouring towns, to the uncom- 
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mon warmth of the air. It has not infected this village, 
which they say has ever been free from any contagious 
distemper. It is very remarkable that when the disease 
amongst the cattle raged with great violence all round, 
not one died or sickened here. The method of treating 
the physician in this country, I think, should be the 
same everywhere: they make it his interest that the 
whole parish should be in good health, giving him a 
stated pension, which is collected by a tax on every 
house, on condition he neither demands nor receives any 
fees, nor even refuses a visit either to rich or poor. This 
last article would be very hard, if we had as many 
vapourish ladies as in England; but those imaginary ills 
are entirely unknown here. When I recollect the vast 
fortunes raised by doctors amongst us, and the eager 
pursuit after every new piece of quackery that is intro- 
duced, I cannot help thinking there is a fund of credulity 
in mankind that must be employed somewhere, and the 
money formerly given to monks for the health of the 
soul, is now thrown to doctors for health of the body, 
and generally with as little real prospect of success 


To the Countess of Bute. 

June 19, N.S. [1751]. 

My dear Child, — I received yesterday yours of May 
10th, in which was enclosed the captain V bill for the 
box. I am much obliged to Lord Bute (or thinking of 
me so kindly: to say truth, I am as fond of baubles as 
ever, and am so far from being ashamed of it, it is a 
taste I endeavour to keep up with all the art I am 
mistress of. I should have despised them at twenty for 
the same reason that I would not eat tarts or cheese- 
cakes at twelve years old, as being too childish for one 
capable of more solid pleasures. I now know (and alas! 
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have long known) all things in this world are almost 
equally trifling, and our most secret projects have scarce 
more foundation than those edifices that your litde ones 
raise in cards. You see to what period the vast fortunes 
of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, and Sir 
Robert Walpole, are soon arrived. I believe as you do, 
that Lady Orford is a joyful widow, but am persuaded 
she has as much reason to weep for her husband as ever 
any woman has had, from Andromache to this day. I 
never saw any second marriage that did not appear to 
me very ridiculous: hers is accompanied with circum- 
stances that render the folly complete. 

Sicknesses have been very fatal in this country as 
well as England. I should be glad to know the names of 
those you say are deceased: I believe I am ignorant of 
half of them, the Dutch news being forbid here. I would 
not have you give yourself the trouble, but order one of 
your servants to transcribe the catalogue. You will 
perhaps laugh at this curiosity. If you ever return to 
Bute, you will find, that what happens in the world is 
a considerable amusement in solitude. The people I see 
here make no more impression on my mind than the 
figures in the tapestry: while they are directly before my 
eyes, I know one is clothed in blue, and another in red; 
but out of sight, they are so entirely out of memory, I 
hardly remember whether they are tall or short. I some- 
times call myself to account for this insensibility, which 
has something of ingratitude in it, this little town think- 
ing themselves highly honoured and obliged by my 
residence: they intended me an extraordinary mark of 
it, having determined to set up my statue in the most 
conspicuous place: the marble was bespoke, and the 
sculptor bargained with, before I knew anything of the 
matter; and it would have been erected without my 
knowledge, if it had not been necessary for him to see 
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me to take the resemblance. I thanked him very much for 
his intention; but utterly refused complying with it, 
fearing it would be reported (at least in England) that 
I had set up my own statue. They were so obstinate in 
the design, I was forced to tell them my religion would 
not permit it. I seriously believe it would have been 
worshipped, when I was forgotten, under the name of 
some saint or other, since I was to have been repre- 
sented with a book in my hand, which would have 
passed for a proof of canonisation. This compliment was 
certainly founded on reasons not unlike those that first 
framed goddesses, I mean being useful to them, in which 
I am second to Ceres. If it be true she taught the art of 
sowing wheat, it is sure I have learned them to m;}ke 
bread, in which they continued in the same ignorance 
Misson complains of (as you may see in his letter from 
Padua). I have introduced French rolls, custards, 
minced pies, and plum-pudding, which they are very 
fond of. ’Tis impossible to bring them to conform to 
sillabub, which is so unnatural a mixture in their eves, 
they are even shocked to see me eat it: but I expect im- 
mortality from the science of butter-making, in which 
they are become so skilful from my instructions, I can 
assure you here is as good as in any part of Great Britain. 

I am afraid I have bragged of this before; but when you 
do not answer any part of my letters, I suppose them 
lost, which exposes you to some repetitions. Have you 
received that I wrote on my first notice of the prince’s 
death? I shall receive Lord Bute's china with great 
pleasure. The pearl necklace for my goddaughter has 
been long packed up for her, 1 wish I could say sent. 
In the mean time give her, and the rest of yours, my 
blessing: with thanks and compliments to Lord Bute, 
from your most affectionate mother. 

I desire you would order the china to be packed up 
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by some skilful man of the trade, or I shall receive it in 

pieces. 


To the Countess of Bute. 

Dec. 8 [1751]. 

My dear Child, — I received yours of October 24th 
yesterday, which gave me great pleasure, by the ac- 
count of the good health of you and yours; I need not 
say how near that is to my heart. I had the satisfaction 
of an entertaining letter from your father, out of Ger- 
many, by which I find he has had both benefit and 
amusement from his travels. I hope he is now with you. 

I find you have many wrong notions of Italy, which 
I do not wonder at. You can take your ideas of it only 
from books or travellers; the first are generally anti- 
quated or confined to trite observations, and the other 
yet more superficial; they return no more instructed than 
they might have been at home by the help of a map. 
The boys only remember where they met with the best 
wine or the prettiest women; and the governors (I speak 
of the most learned amongst them) have only remarked 
situations and distances, or, at most, statues and edifices, 
as every girl that can read a French novel, and boy that 
can construe a scene in Terence, fancies they have 
attained to the French and Latin languages, when, God 
knows, it requires the study of a whole life to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of either of them: so, after a tour 
(as they call it) of three years round Europe, people 
think themselves qualified to give exact accounts of the 
customs, policies, and interests of the dominions they 
have gone through post; when a very long stay, a dili- 
gent inquiry, and a nice observation, are requisite even 
to a moderate degree of knowing a foreign country, 
esDeciallv here, where they are naturally very reserved. 
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France, indeed, is more easily seen through: the French 
always talking of themselves, and the government being 
the same, there is little difference from one province to 
another; but, in Italy, the different laws make different 
customs and manners, which are in many things very 
particular here, from the singularity of the government. 
Some I do not care to touch upon, and some are still in 
use here, though obsolete in almost all other places, as 
the estates of all the great, families being unalienable, 
as they were formerly in England. This would make 
them very potent, if it was not balanced by another law, 
that divides whatever land the father dies possessed of 
among all the sons, the eldest having no advantage but 
the finest house and best furniture. This occasions nu- 
merous branches and few large fortunes, with a train 
of consequences you may imagine. But I cannot let pass 
in silence the prodigious alteration, since Missons 
writing, in regard to our sex. This reformation (or, if 
you please, depravation) began so lately as the year 
1732, when the French overran this part of Italy; but 
it has been carried on with such fervour and success, 
that the Italian go far beyond their patterns, the Parisian 
ladies, in the extent of their liberty. I am not so much 
surprised at the women’s conduct, as I am amazed at 
the change in the men’s sentiments. Jealousy, which was 
once a point of honour among them, is exploded to that 
degree, it is the most infamous and ridiculous of all 
characters; and you cannot more affront a gentleman 
than to suppose him capable of it. Divorces are also 
introduced, and frequent enough; they have long been 
in fashion in Genoa; several of the finest and greatest 
ladies there having two husbands alive. The constant 
pretext is impotency, to which the man often pleads 
guilty, and though he marries again, and has children by 
another wife, the plea remains good by saying he was so 
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in regard to his first; and when I told them that in Eng- 
land a complaint of that kind was esteemed so impudent 
no reasonable woman would submit to make it, I was an- 
swered we lived without religion, and that their con- 
sciences obliged them rather to strain a point of modesty 
than to live in a state of damnation. However, as this 
method is not without inconvenience (it being imprac- 
ticable where there is children), they have taken an- 
other here: the husband deposes upon oath that he has 
had a commerce with his mother-in-law, on which the 
marriage is declared incestuous and nullified, though the 
children remain legitimate. You will think this hard on 
the old lady, who is scandalised; but it is no scandal 
at all, nobody supposing it to be true, without circum- 
stances to confirm it; but the married couple are set 
free to then mutual content; for I believe it would be 
difficult to get a sentence of divorce, if either side made 
opposition: at least I have heard no example of it. 

I am afraid you will think this long letter very tedious; 
but you tell me you are without company, and in soli- 
tude anything amuses, though yours appears to me a 
sort of paradise. You have an agreeable habitation, a 
pleasant garden, a man you love and that loves you, 
and are surrounded with a numerous, hopeful progeny. 
May they all prove comforts to your age! That and all 
blessings is daily wished you by, my dear child, 

Your affectionate mother. 

My compliments to Lord Bute, and blessing to your 
little ones. 


To Mr. Worthy Montagu. 

Oct. 10 , N.S. [i753]- 

I think I now know why our correspondence is so 
miserably interrupted, and so many of my letters lost 
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to and from England; but I am no happier in the dis- 
covery than a man who has found out his complaints 
proceed from a stone in the kidneys; I know the cause, 
but am entirely ignorant of the remedy, and must suffer 
my uneasiness with what patience I can. 

An old priest made me a visit as I was folding my last 
packet to my daughter. Observing it to be large, he told 
me I had done a great deal of business that morning. I 
made answer, I had done no business at all; I had only 
wrote to my daughter on family affairs, or such trifles 
as make up womens conversation. He said gravely, 
people like your excellenza do not use to write long 
letters upon trifles. I assured him, that if he understood 
English, I would let him read my letter. He replied, with 
a mysterious smile, if I did understand English, I should 
not understand what you have written, except you would 
give me the key, which 1 durst not presume to ask. What 
key? (said I, staring) there is not one cypher besides 
the date. He answered, cyphers were only used by 
novices in politics, and it was very easy to write in- 
telligibly, under feigned names of persons and places, 
to a correspondent, in such a manner as should be almost 
impossible to be understood bv anybody else. 

Thus I suppose my innocent epistles are severely 
scrutinised: and when 1 talk of my grandchildren, they 
are fancied to represent all the potentates of Europe. 
This is very provoking. I confess there are good reasons 
for extraordinary caution at this juncture; but ’tis very 
hard I cannot pass for being as insignificant as I really 
am. 

The house at Acton was certainly left to Lady Caro- 
lina; and whatever Lady Anne left [is] so little (when 
divided into five parts), it is not worth inquiring for,, 
especially after so long silence. I heartily congratulate 
you on the recovery of your sight. It ij a blessing I 
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prefer to life, and will seek for glasses whenever I am 

in a place where they are sold. 


To the Countess of Bute. 

Lovere, Sept. 22 [1755]. 

My dear Child, — I received, two days ago, the box 
of books you were so kind to send; but I can scarce say 
whether my pleasure or disappointment was greatest. I 
was much pleased to see before me a fund of amuse- 
ment, but heartily vexed to find your letter consisting 
only of three lines and a half. Why will you not employ 
Lady Mary as secretary, if it is troublesome to you to 
write? I have told you over and over, you may at the 
same time oblige your mother and improve your 
daughter, both which I should think very agreeable to 
yourself. ... I am sorry for H. Fielding’s death, 1 not 
only as I shall read no more of his writings, but I believe 
he lost more than others, as no man enjoyed life more 
than he did, though few had less reason to do so, the 
highest of his preferment being raking in the lowest sinks 
of vice and misery. I should think it a nobler and less 
nauseous employment to be one of the staff-officers that 
conduct the nocturnal weddings. His happy constitution 
(even when he had, with great pains, half demolished 
it) made him forget everything when he was before a 
venison pasty, or over a flask of champagne; and I am 
persuaded he has known more happy moments than any 
prince upon earth. His natural spirits gave him rapture 
with his cook-maid, and cheerfulness when he was flux- 
ing in a garret. There was a great similitude between his 
character and that of Sir Richard Steele. He had the 
advantage both in learning and, in my opinion, genius: 


1 Fielding was a relation of Lady Mary’s. 
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they both agreed in wanting money in spite of all their 
friends, and would have wanted it, if their hereditary 
lands had been as extensive as their imagination; yet 
each of them [was] so formed for happiness, it is pity 
he was not immortal. ... 

This Richardson is a strange fellow. I heartily despise 
him, and eagerly read him, nay, sob over his works in 
a most scandalous manner. The two first tomes of 
Clarissa touched me, as being very resembling to my 
maiden days; and I find in the pictures of Sir Thomas 
Grandison and his lady, what I have heard of my 
mother, and seen of my father. . . . 


To the Countess of Bute. 

Sept. 30, 1757. 

My dear Child, — Lord Bute has been so obliging as 
to let me know your safe delivery, and the birth of an- 
other daughter; may she be as meritorious in your eyes 
as you are in mine! I can wish nothing better to you 
both, though I have some reproaches to make you. 
Daughter! daughter! don’t call names; you are always 
abusing my pleasures, which is what no mortal will bear. 
Trash, lumber, sad stuff, are the titles you give to my 
favourite amusement. If I called a white staff a stick of 
wood, a gold key gilded brass, and the ensigns of illustri- 
ous orders coloured strings, this may be philosophically 
true, but would be very ill received. We have all our 
playthings: happy are they that can be contented with 
those they can obtain: those hours are spent in the 
wisest manner, that can easiest shade the ills of life, 
and are least productive of ill consequences. I think my 
time better employed in reading the adventures of 
imaginary people, than the Duchess of Marlborough’s, 
who passed the latter years of her life in padding with 
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her will, and contriving schemes of plaguing some, and 
extracting praise from others, to no purpose; eternally 
disappointed, and eternally fretting. The active scenes 
are over at my age. I indulge, with all the art I can, 
my taste for reading. If I would confine it to valuable 
books, they are almost as rare as valuable men. I must be 
content with what I can find. As I approach a second 
childhood, I endeavour to enter into the pleasures of it. 
Your youngest son is, perhaps, at this very moment 
riding on a poker with great delight, not at all regretting 
that it is not a gold one, and much less wishing it an 
Arabian horse, which he would not know how to man- 
age. I am reading an idle tale, not expecting wit or 
truth in it, and am very glad it is not metaphysics to 
puzzle my judgment, or history to mislead my opinion. 
He fortifies his health by exercise; I calm my cares by 
oblivion. The methods may appear low to busy people; 
but, if he improves his strength, and I forget my in- 
firmities, we attain very desirable ends. I shall be much 
pleased if you would send your letters in Mr. Pitt's 
packet. 

I have not heard from your father of a long time. I 
hope he is well, because you do not mention him. 

I am ever, dear child, your most affectionate mother. 

My compliments to Lord Bute, and blessing to all 
yours. 



HORACE WALPOLE 

(X717-X797) 

To Sir Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Aug. 1, 1746. 

I am this moment come from the conclusion of the 
greatest and most melancholy scene I ever yet saw! you 
will easily guess it was the Trials of the rebel Lords. 
As it was the most interesting sight, it was the most sol- 
emn and fine; a coronation is a puppet-show, and all the 
splendour of it idle; but this sight at once feasted one's 
eyes and engaged all one s passions. It began last Mon- 
day; three parts of Westminster-hall were inclosed with 
galleries, and hung with scarlet; and the whole cere- 
mony was conducted with the most awful solemnity and 
decency, except in the one point of leaving the prisoners 
at the bar, amidst the idle curiosity of some crowd, and 
even with the witnesses who had sworn against them, 
while the Lords adjourned to their own House to consult. 
No part of the royal family was there, which was a 
proper regard to the unhappy men, who were become 
their victims. One hundred and thirty-nine Lords were 
present, and made a noble sight on their benches fre- 
quent and full! The Chancellor [Ilardwicke] was Lord 
High Steward; but though a most comely personage 
with a fine voice, his behaviour was mean, curiously 
searching for occasion to bow to the minister [Mr. Pel- 
ham] that is no peer, and consequently applying to the 
other ministers, in a manner, for their orders; and not 
even ready at the ceremonial. To the prisoners he was 
peevish; and instead of keeping up to the humane 
dignity of the law of England, whose character it is to 
point out favour to the criminal, he crossed them, and 
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almost scolded at any offer they made towards defence. 
I had armed myself with all the resolution I could, with 
the thought of their crimes and of the danger past, and 
was assisted by the sight of the Marquis of Lothian in 
weepers for his son who fell at Culloden — but the first 
appearance of the prisoners shocked me! their behaviour 
melted me! Lord Kilmarnock and Lord Cromartie are 
both past forty, but look younger. Lord Kilmarnock is 
tall and slender, with an extreme fine person: his be- 
haviour a most just mixture between dignity and sub- 
mission ; if in anything to be reprehended, a little af- 
fected, and his hair too exactly dressed for a man in his 
situation; but when I say this, it is not to find fault with 
him, but to show how little fault there was to be found. 
Lord Cromartie is an indifferent figure, appeared much 
dejected, and rather sullen: he dropped a few tears the 
first day, and swooned as soon as he got back to his cell. 
For Lord Balmerino, he is the most natural brave old 
fellow I ever saw: the highest intrepidity, even to in- 
difference. At the bar he behaved like a soldier and a 
man; in the intervals of form, with carelessness and 
humour. He pressed extremely to have his wife, his 
pretty Peggy, with him in the Tower. Lady Cromartie 
only sees her husband through the grate, not choosing 
to be shut up with him, as she thinks she can serve him 
better by her intercession without: she is big with child 
and very handsome: so are their daughters. When they 
were to be brought from the Tower in separate coaches, 
there was some dispute in which the axe must go — old 
Balmerino cried, “Come, come, put it with me.” At the 
bar, he plays with his fingers upon the axe, while he 
talks to the gentleman-gaoler; and one day somebody 
coming up to listen, he took the blade and held it like 
a fan between their faces. During the trial, a litde boy 
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was near him, but not tall enough to see; he made room 
for the child and placed him near himself. 

When the trial began, the two Earls pleaded guilty; 
Balmerino not guilty, saying he could prove his not 
being at the taking of the castle of Carlisle, as was laid 
in the indictment. Then the King’s counsel opened, 
and Serjeant Skinner pronounced the most absurd 
speech imaginable; and mentioned the Duke of Perth, 
“who,” said he, “I see by the papers is dead.” Then 
some witnesses were examined, whom afterwards the 
old hero shook cordially by the hand. The Lords with- 
drew to their House, and returning, demanded of the 
judges, whether one point not being proved, though all 
the rest were, the indictment was false? to which they 
unanimously answered in the negative. Then the Lord 
High Steward asked the Peers severally, whether Lord 
Balmerino was guilty! All said, "guilty upon honour,” 
and then adjourned, the prisoner having begged pardon 
for giving them so much trouble. While the Lords were 
withdrawn, the Solicitor-General Murray (brother of 
the Pretender’s minister) officiously and insolently went 
up to Lord Balmerino, and asked him, bow he could give 
the Lords so much trouble, when his solicitor had in- 
formed him that his plea could be of no use to him? 
Balmerino asked the bystanders who this person was? 
and being told, he said, "Oh, Mr. Murray! I am ex- 
tremely glad to see you; I have been with several of your 
relations; the good lady, your mother, was of great use 
to us at Perth.” Are not you charmed with this speech? 
how just it was! As he went away, lie said, “They call 
me Jacobite; I am no more a Jacobite than any that 
tried me: but if the Great Mogul had set up his standard, 

I should have followed it, for I could not starve.” The 
worst of his case is, that after the battle of Dumblain, 
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having a company in the Duke of Argyll’s regiment, he 
deserted with it to the rebels, and has since been 
pardoned. Lord Kilmarnock is a presbyterian, with four 
earldoms in him, but so poor since Lord Wilmington’s 
stopping a pension that my father had given him, that he 
often wanted a dinner. Lord Cromartie was receiver of 
the rents of the King’s second son in Scotland, which, 
it was understood, he should not account for; and by 
that means had six hundred a-year from the Govern- 
ment: Lord Elibank, a very prating, impertinent Jaco- 
bite, was bound for him in nine thousand pounds, for 
which the Duke is determined to sue him. 

When the Peers were going to vote. Lord Foley with- 
drew, as too well a wisher; Lord Moray, as nephew of 
Lord Balmerino— and Lord Stair, — as, I believe, uncle 
to his great-grandfather. Lord Windsor, very affectedly, 
said, “I am sorry I must say, guilty upon my honour 
Lord Stamford would not answer to the name of Henry , 
having been christened Harry — what a great way of 
thinking on such an occasion! I was diverted too with 
old Norsa, the father of my brother’s concubine, an old 
Jew that kept a tavern; my brother [Orford], as Auditor 
of the Exchequer, has a gallery along one whole side 
of the court; I said, “I really feel for the prisoners!” old 
Issachar replied, “Feel for them! pray, if they had suc- 
ceeded, what would have become of all us?” When my 
Lady Townshend heard her husband vote, she said, “I 
always knew my Lord was guilty , but I never thought 
he would own it upon his honour .” Lord Balmerino said, 
that one of his reasons for pleading not guilty , was, 
that so many ladies might not be disappointed of their 
show. 

On Wednesday they were again brought to West- 
minster-hall, to receive sentence; and being asked what 
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they had to say. Lord Kilmarnock, with a very fine voice, 
read a very fine speech, confessing the extent of his 
crime, but offering his principles as some alleviation, 
having his eldest son (his second unluckily was with 
him), in the Duke’s army, fighting for the liberties of 
his country at Culloden , where his unhappy father was 
in arms to destroy them. He insisted much on his tender- 
ness to the English prisoners, which some deny, and say 
that he was the man who proposed their being put to 
death, when General Stapleton urged that he was come 
to fight, and not to butcher; and that if they acted any 
such barbarity, he would leave them with all his men. 
He very artfully mentioned Van Hoey’s letter, and said 
how much he should scorn to owe his life to such inter- 
cession. Lord Cromartie spoke much shorter, and so 
low, that he was not heard but by those who sat very 
near him; but they prefer his speech to the other. He 
mentioned his misfortune in having drawn in his eldest 
son, who is prisoner with him; and concluded with say- 
ing, “If no part of this bitter cup must pass from me, not 
mine, O God, but thy will be done!” If he had pleaded 
not guilty , there was ready to be produeed against him 
a paper signed with his own hand, for putting the 
English prisoners to death. 

Lord Leicester went up to the Duke of Newcastle, 
and said, “I never heard so great an orator as Lord 
Kilmarnock? if I was your grace, I would pardon him, 
and make him paymaster.” 

That morning a paper had been sent to the lieutenant 
of the Tower for the prisoners; he gave it to Lord 
Cornwallis, the governor, who carried it to the House 
of Lords. It was a plea for the prisoners, objecting that 
the late act for regulating the trials of rebels did not 
take place till after their crime was committed. The 
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Lords very tenderly and rightly sent this plea to them, 
of which, as you have seen, the two Earls did not make 
use; but old Balmerino did, and demanded council on 
it. The High Steward, almost in a passion, told him, 
that when he had been offered council, he did not accept 
it. Do but think on the ridicule of sending them the 
plea, and then denying them council on it! The Duke of 
Newcastle, who never let slip an opportunity of being 
absurd, took it up as a ministerial point, in defence of 
his creature the Chancellor [Hardwicke]; but Lord 
Granville moved, according to order, to adjourn to 
debate in the chamber of Parliament, where the Duke 
of Bedford and many others spoke warmly for their 
having council; and it was granted. I said their , because 
the plea would have saved them all, and affected nine 
rebels who had been hanged that very morning; par- 
ticularly one Morgan, a poetical lawyer. Lord Balmerino 
asked for Forester and Wilbraham; the latter a very able 
lawyer in the House of Commons, who, the Chancellor 
said privately, he was sure would as soon be hanged as 
plead such a cause. But he came as council to-day (the 
third day), when Lord Balmerino gave up his plea as 
invalid, and submitted without any speech. The High 
Steward [Hardwicke] then made his, very long and very 
poor, with only one or two good passages; and then 
pronounced sentence! 

Great intercession is made for the two Earls: Duke 
Hamilton, who has never been at Court, designs to kiss 
the King’s hand, and ask Lord Kilmarnock’s life. The 
King is much inclined to some mercy; but the Duke, who 
has not so much of Cassar after a victory, as in gaining 
it, is for the utmost severity. It was lately proposed in 
the city to present him with the freedom of some com- 
pany; one of the aldermen said aloud, “Then let it be 
of the Butchers !” 
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To Sir Horace Mann. 

Windsor, Aug. 21, 1746. 

I came from town (for take notice, I put this place 
upon myself for the country) the day after the execution 
of the rebel Lords: I was not at it, but had two persons 
come to me directly who were at the next house to the 
scaffold: and I saw another who was upon it, so that 
you may depend upon my accounts. 

Just before they came out of the Tower, Lord 
Balmerino drank a bumper to King James’s health. As 
the clock struck ten, they came forth on foot. Lord 
Kilmarnock all in black, his hair unpowdered in a bag, 
supported by Forster, the great Presbyterian, and by 
Mr. Home, a young clergyman, his friend. Lord Balmcr- 
ino followed, alone, in a blue coat, turned up with red, 
(his rebellious regimentals), a flannel waistcoat, and 
his shroud beneath; their hearses following. They were 
conducted to a house near the scaffold: the room for- 
wards had benches for spectators, in the second Lord 
Kilmarnock was put, and in the third backwards Lord 
Balmerino: all three chambers hung with black. Here 
they parted! Balmerino embraced the other, and said, 
My lord, I wish 1 could suffer for both!” He had scarce 
left him, before he desired again to see him, and then 
asked him, “My lord Kilmarnock, do you know anything 
of the resolution taken in our army, the day before the 
battle of Culloden, to put the English prisoners to 
death?” He replied, “My lord, I was not present; but 
since I came hither, I have had all the reason in the 
world to believe that there was such order taken; and I 
hear the Duke has the pocket-book with the order.” 
Balmerino answered, “It was a lie raised to excuse their 
barbarity to us.” — Take notice, that the Duke’s charging 
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this on Lord Kilmarnock (certainly on misinformation) 
decided this unhappy man’s fate! The most now pre- 
tended is, that it would have come to Lord Kilmarnock’s 
turn to have given the word for the slaughter, as lieu- 
tenant-general, with the patent for which he was im- 
mediately drawn into the rebellion, after having been 
staggered by his wife, her mother, his own poverty, 
and the defeat of Cope. He remained an hour and a half 
in the house, and shed tears. At last he came to the 
scaffold, certainly much terrified, but with a resolution 
that prevented his behaving in the least meanly or unlike 
a gentleman. He took no notice of the crowd, only to 
desire that the baize might be lifted up from the rails, 
that the mob might see the spectacle. He stood and 
prayed some time with Forster, who wept over him, 
exhorted and encouraged him. He delivered a long 
speech to the Sheriff, and with a noble manliness stuck 
to the recantation he had made at his trial; declaring 
he wished that all who embarked in the same cause 
might meet the same fate. He then took off his bag, 
coat and waistcoat, with great composure, and after 
some trouble put on a napkin-cap, and then several 
times tried the block; the executioner, who was in white, 
with a white apron, out of tenderness concealing the 
axe behind himself. At last the Earl knelt down, with 
a visible unwillingness to depart, and after five minutes 
dropped his handkerchief, the signal, and his head was 
cut off at once, only hanging by a bit of skin, and was 
received in a scarlet cloth by four of the undertaker’s 
men kneeling, who wrapped it up and put it into the 
coffin with the body; orders having been given not to 
expose the heads, as used to be the custom. 

The scaffold was immediately new-strewed with saw- 
dust, the block new-covered, the executioner new- 
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dressed, and a new axe brought. Then came old Bal- 
merino, treading with the air of a general. As soon as he 
mounted the scaffold, he read the inscription on his cof- 
fin, as he did again afterward: he then surveyed the 
spectators, who were in amazing numbers, even upon 
masts of ships in the river; and pulling out his spectacles 
read a treasonable speech, which he delivered to the 
Sheriff, and said, the young Pretender was so sweet a 
Prince, that flesh and blood could not resist following 
him; and lying down to try the block, he said, “If I had a 
thousand lives, I would lay them all down here in the 
same cause.” He said, if he had not taken the sacrament 
the day before, he would have knocked down William- 
son, the lieutenant of the Tower, for his ill usage of him. 
He took the axe and felt it, and asked the headsman how 
many blows he had given Lord Kilmarnock; and gave 
him three guineas. Two clergymen, who attended him, 
coming up, he said, “No, gentlemen, I believe you have 
already done me all the service you can.” Then he went 
to the corner of the scaffold, and called very loud for the 
warder, to give him his perriwig, which he took off, 
and put on a night-cap of Scotch plaid, and then pulled 
off his coat and waistcoat and lay down; but being told 
he was on the wrong side, vaulted round, and immedi- 
ately gave the sign by tossing up his arm, as if he were 
giving the signal for battle. He received three blows, 
but the first certainly took away all sensation. He was 
not a quarter of an hour on the scaffold; Lord Kilmar- 
nock above half a one. Balmcrino certainly died with 
the intrepidity of a hero, but with the insensibility of 
one too. As he walked from his prison to execution, 
seeing every window and top of house filled with 
spectators, he cried out, “Look, look, how they are all 
piled up like rotten oranges!” 
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To George Montagu, Esq. 

Strawberry Hill, June 6, 1752. 

I have just been in London for two or three days, to 
fetch an adventure, and am returned to my hill and my 
castle. I can't say I lost my labour, as you shall hear. 
Last Sunday night, being as wet a night as you shall see 
in a summers day, about half an hour after twelve, I 
was just come home from Whites, and undressing to 
step into bed, I heard Harry, who you know lies for- 
wards, roar out, “Stop thief!” and run down stairs. I ran 
after him. Don't be frightened; I have not lost one 
enamel, nor bronze, nor have been shot through the 
head again. A gentlewoman, who lives at Governor 
Pitt's, next door but one to me, and where Mr. Bentley 
used to live, was going to bed too, and heard people 
breaking into Mr. Freeman's house, who, like some 
acquaintance of mine in Albemarle Street, goes out of 
town, locks up his doors, and leaves the community to 
watch his furniture. N.B. It was broken open but two 
years ago, and I and all the chairmen vow they shall 
steal his house away another time, before we will 
trouble our heads about it. Well, madam called out 
“watch”; two men, who were centinels, ran away, and 
Harry’s voice after them. Down came I, and with a posse 
ot chairmen and watchmen found the third fellow in the 
area of Mr. Freeman's house. Mayhap you have seen all 
this in the papers, little thinking who commanded the 
detachment. Harry fetched a blunderbuss to invite the 
thief up. One of the chairmen, who was drunk, cried, 
“Give me the blunderbuss, I’ll shoot him!” But as the 
general's head was a little cooler, he prevented military 
execution, and took the prisoner without bloodshed, in- 
tending to make his triumphal entry into the metropolis 
of Twickenham with his captive tied to the wheels of 
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his post-chaise. I find my style rises so much with the 
recollection of my victory, that I don’t know how to 
descend to tell you that the enemy was a carpenter, and 
had a leather apron on. The next step was to share my 
glory with my friends. I despatched a courier to White’s 
for George Selwyn, who, you know, loves nothing upon 
earth so well as a criminal, except the execution of him. 
It happened very luckily that the drawer, who received 
my message, has very lately been robbed himself, and 
had the wound fresh in his memory. He stalked up into 
the clubroom, stopped short, and with a hollow trem- 
bling voice said, “Mr. Selwyn! Mr. Walpole’s compli- 
ments to you, and he has got a house-breaker for you!” A 
squadron immediately came to reinforce me, and having 
summoned Moreland with the kevs of the fortress, we 
marched into the house to search for more of the gang. 
Col. Seabright with his sword drawn went first, and then 
I, exactly the figure of Robinson Crusoe, with a candle 
and lanthorn in my hand, a carbine upon my shoulder, 
my hair wet and about my ears, and in a linen night- 
gown and slippers. We found the kitchen shutters 
forced, but not finished; and in the area a tremendous 
bag of tools, a hammer large enough for the hand of a 
Jael, and six chisels! All of which opima s polio, as there 
was no temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in the neighbour- 
hood, I was reduced to offer on the altar of Sir Thomas 
Clarges. 


Jo Sir Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, March i-\ 1757. 

Admiral Byng’s tragedy was completed on Monday — 
a perfect tragedy, for there were variety of incidents, 
villainy, murder, and a hero! His sufferings, persecutions, 
aspersions, disturbances, nay, the revolutions of his 
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fate, had not in the least unhinged his mind; his whole 
behaviour was natural and firm. A few days before, one 
of his friends standing by him, said, “Which of us is 
tallest?” He replied, “Why this ceremony? I know what 
it means; let the man come and measure me for my 
coffin/' He said, that being acquitted of cowardice, and 
being persuaded on the coolest reflection that he had 
acted for the best, and should act so again, he was not 
unwilling to suffer. He desired to be shot on the quarter- 
deck, not where common malefactors are; came out at 
twelve, sat down on a chair, for he would not kneel, 
and refused to have his face covered, that his counte- 
nance might show whether he feared death; but being 
told that it might frighten his executioners, he sub- 
mitted, gave the signal at once, received one shot 
through the head, another through the heart, and fell. 
Do cowards live or die thus? Can that man want spirit 
who only fears to terrify his executioners? Has the 
aspen Duke of Newcastle lived thus? Would my Lord 
Hardwicke die thus, even supposing he had nothing on 
his conscience? 

To George Montagu , Esq . 

Arlington Street, Oct. 25, 1760. 

I tell a lie, I am at Mr. Chute’s. 

Was ever so agreeable a man as King George the 
Second, to die the very day it was necessary to save me 
from a ridicule? I was to have kissed hands to-morrow 
— but you will not care a farthing about that now; so I 
must tell you all I know of departed majesty. He went to 
bed well last night, rose at six this morning as usual, 
looked, I suppose, if all his money was in his purse, 
and called for his chocolate. A little after seven, he went 
into the water-closet; the German valet de chambre 
heard a noise, listened, heard something like a groan, 
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ran in, and found the hero of Oudenarde and Dettingen 
on the floor, with a gash on his right temple, by falling 
against the corner of a bureau. He tried to speak, could 
not, and expired. Princess Emily was called, found him 
dead, and wrote to the Prince. I know not a syllable, but 
am come to see and hear as much as I can. I fear you 
will cry and roar all night , but one could not keep it 
from you. For my part like a new courtier, I comfort 
myself, “considering what a gracious Prince comes next.” 
Behold my luck. I wrote to Lord Bute, thrust in all the 
unexpecteds , want of ambition , disinterested s, &c. that 
I could amass, gilded with as much duty, affection, 
zeal, &c. as possible. I received a very gracious and 
sensible answer, and was to have been presented to- 
morrow, and the talk of the few people, that are in 
town, for a week. Now I shall be lost in the crowd, shall 
be as well there as I desire to be, have done what was 
right, they know I want nothing, may be civil to me 
very cheaply, and I can go and see the puppet-show 
for this next month .at my ease: but perhaps, you will 
think all this a piece of art; to be sure, I have timed my 
court, as luckily as possible, and contrived to be the last 
person in England that made interest with the successor. 
You see virtue and philosophy always prone to know the 
world and their own interest. However, I am not so 
abandoned a patriot yet, as to desert my friends im- 
mediately; you shall hear now and then the events of 
this new reign — if I am not made secretary of state — 
if I am, I shall certainly take care to let you know it. 


To George Montagu , Esq. 

Arlington Street, Nov. 13, 1760. 

. . . Do you know, I had the curiosity to go to the 
burying t’other night; I had never seen a royal funeral; 
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nay, I walked as a rag of quality, which I found would 
be, and so it was, the easiest way of seeing it. It is ab- 
solutely a noble sight. The Prince’s chamber, hung with 
purple, and a quantity of silver lamps, the coffin under 
a canopy of purple velvet, and six vast chandeliers of 
silver on high stands, had a very good effect. The Am- 
bassador from Tripoli and his son were carried to see 
that chamber. The procession, through a line of foot- 
guards, every seventh man bearing a torch, the horse- 
guards lining the outside, their officers with drawn sabres 
and crape sashes on horseback, the drums muffled, the 
fifes, bells tolling, and minute guns, — all this was very 
solemn. But the charm was the entrance of the Abbey, 
where we were received by the Dean and Chapter in 
rich robes, the choir and almsmen bearing torches; the 
whole Abbey so illuminated, that one saw it to greater 
advantage than by day; the tombs, long aisles, and 
fretted roof, all appearing distinctly, and with the 
happiest clxiaro scuro. There wanted nothing but incense, 
and little chapels, here and there* with priests saying 
mass for the repose of the defunct; yet one could not 
complain of its not being catholic enough. I had been 
in dread of being coupled with some Uoy of ten years 
old; but the heralds were not very accurate, and I 
walked with George Grenville, taller and older, to 
keep me in countenance. When we came to the chapel 
of Henry the Seventh, all solemnity and decorum 
ceased; no order was observed, people sat or stood 
where they could or would; the yeoman of the guard 
were crying out for help, oppressed by the immense 
weight of the coffin; the Bishop read sadly, and blun- 
dered in the prayers; the fine chapter, Man, that is born 
of a woman , was chanted, not read; and the anthem, 
besides being immeasurably tedious, would have served 
as well for a nuptial. The real serious part was the 
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figure of the Duke of Cumberland, heightened by a 
thousand melancholy circumstances. He had a dark- 
brown adonis, and a cloak of black cloth, with a train of 
five yards. Attending the funeral of a father could not 
be pleasant: his leg extremely bad, yet forced to stand 
upon it near two hours; his face bloated and distorted 
with his late paralytic stroke, which has affected, too, 
one of his eyes, and placed over the mouth of the vault, 
into which, in all probability, he must himself so soon 
descend; think how unpleasant a situation! He bore 
it all with a firm and unaffected countenance. This 
grave scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque Duke 
of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of crying the moment he 
came into the chapel, and flung himself back in a stall, 
the Archbishop hovering over him with a smelling- 
bottle; but in two minutes his curiosity got the better 
of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with his 
glass to spy who was or was not there, spying with one 
hand, and mopping his eyes with the other. Then re- 
turned the fear of catching cold; and the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed 
down, and turning round, found it was the Duke of 
Newcastle standing upon his train, to avoid the chill 

of the marble. It was verv theatric to look down into 

* 

the vault, where the coffin lay, attended by mourners 
with lights. Clavering, the groom of the bedchamber, 
refused to sit up with the body, and was dismissed by 
the King’s order. 


To Sir Horace Mann. 

Jan. 29, 1762. 

I am ashamed to tell you that we are again dipped 
into an egregious scene of folly. The reigning fashion 
is a ghost — a ghost, that would not pass muster in the 
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paltriest convent in the Apennine. It only knocks and 
scatches; does not pretend to appear or to speak. The 
clergy give it their benediction; and all the world, 
whether believers or infidels, go to hear it. I, in which 
number you may guess, go to-morrow; for it is as much 
the mode to visit the ghost as the Prince of Mecklen- 
burg, who is just arrived. I have not seen him yet, 
though I have left my name for him. But I will tell you 
who is come too — Lady Mary Wortley. I went last 
night to visit her; I give you my honour, and you who 
know her, would credit me without it, the following is 
a faithful description. I found her in a little miserable 
bedchamber of a ready-furnished house, with two tallow 
candles, and a bureau covered with pots and pans. On 
her head, in full of all accounts, she had an old black- 
laced hood, wrapped entirely round, so as to conceal all 
hair or want of hair. No handkerchief, but up to her 
chin a kind of horsemans riding-coat, calling itself a pet- 
en-l’air, made of a dark green (green I think it had 
been) brocade, with coloured and silver flowers, and 
lined with furs; boddice laced, a foul dimity petticoat 
sprig’d, velvet muffeteens on her arms, grey stockings 
and slippers. Her face less changed in twenty years than 
I could have imagined; I told her so, and she was not so 
tolerable twenty years ago that she needed have taken it 
for flattery, but she did, and literally gave me a box on 
the ear. She is very lively, all her senses perfect, her lan- 
guages as imperfect as ever, her avarice greater. She 
entertained me at first with nothing but the dearness of 
provisions at Helvoet. With nothing but an Italian, a 
French, and a Prussian, all men servants, and something 
she calls an old secretary, but whose age till he appears 
will be doubtful; she receives all the world, who go to 
homage her as Queen Mother, and crams them into this 
kennel. The Duchess of Hamilton, who came in just after 
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me, was so astonished and diverted, that she could not 
speak to her for laughing. She says that she has left all 
her clothes at Venice. I really pity Lady Bute; what will 
the progress be of such a commencement! 


To the Earl of Hertford. 

Arlington Street, April 12, 1764. 

. . . You will have heard of the sad misfortune that 
has happened to Lord Ilchester by his daughter's [Lady 
Susan Fox’s] marriage with O'Brien the actor. But, per- 
haps, you do not know the circumstances, and how much 
his grief must be aggravated by reflection on his own 
credulity and negligence. The affair has been in train 
for eighteen months. The swain had learned to counter- 
feit Lady Sarah Bunbury’s hand so well, that in the 
country Lord Ilchester has himself delivered several of 
O’Brien’s letters to Lady Susan; but it was not till about 
a week before the catastrophe that the family was ap- 
prised of the intrigue. Lord Cathcart went to Miss 
Read’s, the paintress: she said softly to him, “My lord, 
there is a couple in next room that I am sure ought not 
be together; I wish your lordship would look in.” He 
did, shut the door again, and went directly and in- 
formed Lord Ilchester. Lady Susan was examined, 
flung herself at her father’s feet, confessed all, vowed to 
break off — but — what a but ! — desired to see the loved 
object, and take a last leave. You will be amazed — even 
this was granted. The parting scene happened the be- 
ginning of the week. On Friday she came of age, and on 
Saturday morning — instead of being under lock and 
key in the country — walked down stairs, took her foot- 
man, said she was going to breakfast with Lady Sarah, 
but would call at Miss Read’s; in the street, pretended 
to recollect a particular cap in which she was to be 
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drawn, sent her footman back for it, whipped into a 
hackney chair, was married at Covent-garden church, 
and set out for Mr. O’Brien’s villa at Dunstable. My 
Lady — my Lady Hertford! what say xjou to permitting 
young ladies to act plays, and go to painters by them- 
selves? 

Poor Lord Ilchester is almost distracted; indeed, it is 
the completion of disgrace — even a footman were pref- 
erable; the publicity of the hero’s profession perpet- 
uates the mortification. 11 ne sera pas milord , tout 
comme un autre. I could not have believed that Lady 
Susan would have stooped so low. She may, however, 
still keep good company, and say, “nos numeri sumus” 
— Lady Mary Duncan, Lady Caroline Adair, Lady Betty 
Gallini — the shopkeepers of next age will be mighty 
wellborn. . . . 


To the Right Hon. Lady Hervey. 

November 10, 1764. 

Soh! Madam, you expect to be thanked, because you 
have done a very obliging thing! But I won’t thank you, 
and I won’t be obliged. It is very hard one can’t come 
into your house and commend anything, but you must 
recollect it and send it after one! I will never dine in 
your house again; and, when I do, I will like nothing; 
and when I do, I will commend nothing; and when I 
do, you shan’t remember it. You are very grateful indeed 
to Providence that gave you so good a memory, to stuff 
it with nothing but bills of fare of what everybody likes 
to eat and drink! I wonder you are not ashamed — I 
wonder you are not ashamed! Do you think there is no 
such thing as gluttony of the memory? — You a Christian! 
A pretty account you will be able to give of yourself! • 
Your fine folks in France may call this friendship and 
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attention, perhaps, but sure, if I was to go to the devil, 
it should be for thinking of nothing but myself, not of 
others, from morning to night. I would send back your 
temptations; but, as I will not be obliged to you for 
them, verily I shall retain them to punish you; ingrati- 
tude being a proper chastisement for sinful friendliness. 
Thine in the spirit. Pilchard Whitfield. 


To the Earl of Hertford. 

April 7th, 1765. 

... I was to dine at Northumberland-house, and 
went a little after hour: there 1 found the Countess, 
Lady Betty Mackenzie, Lady Strafford; my Lady Fin- 
later, who was never out of Scotland before; a tall lad of 
fifteen, her son; Lord Drogheda, and Mr. Worseley. At 
five, arrived Mr. Mitchell, who said the Lords had be- 
gun to read the Poor-bill, which would take at least 
two hours, and perhaps would debate it afterwards. We 
concluded dinner would be called for, it not being very 
precedented for ladies to wait for gentlemen: — no such 
thing. Six o’clock came, — seven o’clock came, — our 
coaches came, — well! we sent them away, and excuses 
were we were engaged. Still the Countess's heart did 
not relent, nor uttered a syllable of apology. We wore 
out the wind and the weather, the Opera and the Play, 
Mrs. Cornelys’s and Almack’s, and every topic that 
would do in a formal circle. We hinted, represented — 
in vain. The clock struck eight: my Lady, at last, said, 
she would go and order dinner; but it was a good halt- 
hour before it appeared. We then sat down to a table 
for fourteen covers: but instead of substantial, there 
was nothing but a profusion of plates striped red, green, 
and yellow, gilt plate, blacks and uniforms! My Lady 
Finlater, who had never seen these embroidered dinners, 
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nor dined after three, was famished. The first course 
stayed as long as possible, in hopes of the Lords: so did 
the second. The dessert at last arrived, and the middle 
dish was actually set on when Lord Finlater and Mr. 
Mackay arrived! — would you believe it? — the dessert 
was remanded, and the whole first course brought back 
again! — Stay, I have not done: — just as this second first 
course had done its duty. Lord Northumberland, Lord 
Strafford, and Mackenzie came in, and the whole began 
a third time! Then the second course and the dessert! 
I thought we should have dropped from our chairs with 
fatigue and fumes! When the clock struck eleven, we 
were asked to return to the drawing-room, and drink tea 
and coffee, but I said I was engaged to supper, and 
came home to bed. My dear lord, think of four hours 
and a half in a circle of mixed company, and three 
great dinners, one after another, without interrup- 
tion . . . 


To the Right Hon. Lady Hervey. 

Strawberry Hill, June 11, 1765. 

I am almost as much ashamed, Madam, to plead the 
true cause of my faults towards your ladyship, as to 
have been guilty of any neglect. It is scandalous, at my 
age, to have been carried backwards and forwards to 
balls and suppers and parties by very young people, as 
I was all last week. My resolutions of growing old and 
staid are admirable: I wake with a sober plan, and in- 
tend to pass the day with my friends — then comes the 
Duke of Richmond, and hurries me down to Whitehall 
to dinner — then the Duchess of Grafton sends for me to 
loo in Upper Grosvenor-street — before I can get thither, 
I am begged to step to Kensington, to give Mrs. Anne 
Pitt my opinion about a bow-window — after the loo. 
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I am to march back to Whitehall to supper — and after 
that, am to walk with Miss Pelham on the terrace till 
two in the morning, because it is moonlight and her 
chair is not come. All this does not help my morning 
laziness; and, by the time I have breakfasted, fed my 
birds and my squirrels, and dressed, there is an auction 
ready. In short, Madam, this was my life last week, 
and is I think every week, with the addition of forty 
episodes. — Yet, ridiculous as it is, I send it your lady- 
ship, because I had rather you should laugh at me than 
be angry. I cannot offend you in intention, but I fear 
my sins of omission are equal to many a good Christian’s. 
Pray forgive me. I really will begin to be between forty 
and fifty by the time I am fourscore: and I truly believe 
I will bring my resolutions within compass; for I have 
not chalked out any particular business that will take 
me above forty years more; so that, if I do not get ac- 
quainted with the grandchildren of all the present age, 
I shall lead a quiet sober life yet before I die. 


To the Countess of Suffolk. 

Paris, Sept. 20, 1765. 

I obey your commands. Madam, though it is to talk 
of myself. The journey has been of great service to me, 
and my strength returned sensibly in two days. Nay, 
though all my hours are turned topsy-turvy, I find no 
inconvenience, but dine at half an hour after two, and 
sup at ten, as easily as I did in England at my usual 
hours. Indeed breakfast and dinner, now and then jostle 
one another, but I have found an excellent preservative 
against sitting up late, which is by not playing at whist. 
They constantly tap a rubber before supper, get up in 
the middle of a game, finish it after a meal of three 
courses and a dessert; add another rubber to it; then 
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take their knotting-bags, draw together into a little 
circle, and start some topic of literature or irreligion, 
and chat till it is time to go to bed; that is, till you 
would think it time to get up again. The women are 
very good humoured and easy; most of the men dis- 
agreeable enough. However as everything English is in 
fashion, our bad French is accepted into the bargain. 
Many of us are received everywhere. Mr. Hume is fash- 
ion itself, although his French is almost as unintelligible 
as his English; Mr. Stanley is extremely liked, and, if 
liking them, good humour and spirits can make anybody 
please, Mr. Elliot will not fail: for my own part I re- 
ceive the greatest civilities, and in general am much 
amused. But I could wish there was less whist, and 
somewhat more cleanliness. My Lady Brown and I have 
diverted ourselves with the idea of Lady Blandford 
here. I am convinced she would walk upon stilts for 
fear of coming near the floors, and that would rather 
be a droll sight. 

The town is extremely empty at present, our man- 
ners having gained so much in that respect too, as to 
send them all into the country till winter. Their coun- 
try houses would appear to me no more rural than 
those in Paris. Their gardens are like deserts with no 
more verdure or shade. What trees they have are 
stripped up, and cut straight at top; it is quite the mas- 
sacre of the innocents. Their houses in town are all 
white, and gold and looking-glass: I never know one 
from another. Madame de Mirepoix’s, though small, 
has the most variety and a little leaven of English. 

You see. Madam, it will take some time to make me a 
perfect Frenchman. Upon the whole I am very well 
amused, which is all I seek besides my health. I am a 
little too old to be inquiring into their government or 
politics, being come hither, not to finish my studies, but 
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to forget them. One may always take one’s choice here, 
old folks may be as young as they please, and the young 
as wise as they will. The former not only suits my age 
better, but my inclination, though the bon ton here is 
to be grave and learned. When Miss Hotham, to whom 
I beg my best compliments, is so good as to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of this, I must desire her to direct to 
her and your Ladyship’s most obedient humble servant. 


To George Montagu, Esq. 

Paris, Sept. 7, 1769. 

My dear old friend [Madame du Deffand] was 
charmed with your mention of her, and made me vow 
to return you a thousand compliments. She cannot con- 
ceive why you will not step hither. Feeling in herself 
no difference between the spirits of twenty-three and 
seventy-three, she thinks there is no impediment to doing 
whatever one will, but the want of eyesight. If she had 
that I am persuaded no consideration would prevent 
her making me a visit at Strawberry Hill. She makes 
songs, sings them, remembers all that ever were made; 
and, having lived from the most agreeable to the most 
reasoning age, has all that was amiable in the last, all 
that is sensible in this, without the vanity of the former, 
or the pedant impertinence of the latter. I have heard 
her dispute with all sorts of people, on all sorts of 
subjects, and never knew her in the wrong. She humbles 
the learned, sets right their disciples, and finds con- 
versation for everybody. Affectionate as Madame de 
Sevigne, she has none of her prejudices, but a more 
universal taste; and, with the most delicate frame, her 
spirits hurry her through a life of fatigue that would 
kill me, if I was to continue here. If we return by one 
in the morning from suppers in the country, she pro- 
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poses driving to the Boulevard or to the Foire St. Ovide, 
because it is too early to go to bed. I had great difficulty 
last night to persuade her, though she was not well, 
not to sit up till between two or three for the comet; 
for which purpose she had appointed an astronomer to 
bring his telescopes to the president Henault’s, as she 
thought it would amuse me. In short, her goodness to 
me is so excessive, that I feel unashamed at producing 
my withered person in a round of diversions, which I 
have quitted at home. I tell a story; I do feel ashamed, 
and sigh to be in my quiet castle and cottage; but it 
costs me many a pang, when I reflect that I shall prob- 
ably never have resolution enough to take another 
journey to see this best and sincerest of friends, who 
loves me as much as my mother did! but it is idle to 
look forward — what is next year? — a bubble that may 
burst for her or me, before even the flying year can 
hurry to the end of its almanack! To form plans and 
projects in such a precarious life as this, resembles the 
enchanted castles of fairy legends, in which every gate 
was guarded by giants, dragons, &c. Death or diseases 
bar every portal through which we mean to pass; and, 
though we may escape them and reach the last chamber, 
what a wild adventurer is he that centres his hopes at 
the end of such an avenue! I sit contented with the 
beggars at the threshold, and never propose going on, 
but as the gates open of themselves. 


To George Montagu, Esq. 

Strawberry Hill, Saturday night, July 7, 1770. 

After making an inn of your house, it is but decent 
to thank you for my entertainment, and to acquaint 
you with the result of my journey. The party passed off 
much better than I expected. A Princess at the head of 
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a very small set for five days together did not promise 
well. However, she was very good-humoured and easy, 
and dispensed with a large quantity of etiquette. Lady 
Temple is good-nature itself, my Lord was very civil, 
Lord Besborough is made to suit all sorts of people, 
Lady Mary Coke respects royalty too much not to be 
very condescending. Lady Anne Howard and Mrs. Mid- 
dleton filled up the drawing-room, or rather made it out, 
and I was so determined to carry it off as well as I 
could, and happened to be in such good spirits, and 
took such care to avoid politics, that we laughed a great 
deal, and had not a cloud the whole time. 

We breakfasted at half an hour after nine; but the 
Princess did not appear till it was finished; then we 
walked in the garden, or drove about it in cabriolets, 
till it was time to dress; dined at three, which, though 
properly proportioned to the smallness of company to 
avoid ostentation, lasted a vast while, as the Princess eats 
and talks a great deal; then again into the garden till 
past seven, when we came in, drank tea and coffee, and 
played at pharaoh till ten, when the Princess retired, 
and we went to supper, and before twelve to bed. You 
see there was great sameness and little vivacity in all 
this. It was a little broken bv fishing, and going round 
the park one of the mornings; but, in reality, the num- 
ber of buildings and variety of scenes in the garden, 
made each day different from the rest, and my medita- 
tions on so historic a spot prevented rnv being tired. 
Every acre brings to one’s mind some instance of the 
parts or pedantry, of the taste or want of taste, of the 
ambition or love of fame, of greatness or miscarriages, 
of those that have inhabited, decorated, planned, or 
visited the place. Pope, Congreve, Vanburgh, Kent, 
Gibbs, Lord Cobham, Lord Chesterfield, the mob of 
nephews, the Lytteltons, Grenvilles, Wests, Leonidas 
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Glover, and Wilkes, the late Prince of Wales, the King 
of Denmark, Princess Amelia, and the proud monu- 
ments of Lord Chatham’s services, now enshrined there, 
then anathematised there, and now again commanding 
there, with the Temple of Friendship, like the Temple 
of Janus, sometimes open to war, and sometimes shut 
up in factious cabals — all these images crowd upon 
one’s memory, and add visionary personages to the 
charming scenes, that are so enriched with fanes and 
temples, that the real prospects are little less than visions 
themselves. 

On Wednesday night, a small Vauxhall was acted for 
us at the grotto in the Elysian fields, which was illumi- 
nated with lamps, as were the thicket and two little barks 
on the lake. With a little exaggeration I could make you 
believe that nothing ever was so delightful. The idea 
was really pretty; but, as my feelings have lost some- 
thing of their romantic sensibility, I did not quite enjoy 
such an entertainment al fresco so much as I should 
have done twenty years ago. The evening was more than 
cool, and the destined spot anything but dry. There 
were not half lamps enough, and no music but an ancient 
militia-man, who played cruelly on a squeaking tabor 
and pipe. As our procession descended the vast flight of 
steps into the garden, in which was assembled a crowd 
of people from Buckingham and the neighbouring vil- 
lages to see the Princess and the show, the moon shin- 
ing very bright, I could not help laughing as I surveyed 
our troop, which, instead of tripping lightly to such an 
Arcadian entertainment, were hobbling down by the 
balustrades, wrapped up in cloaks and great-coats, for 
fear of catching cold. The Earl, you know, is bent 
double the Countess very lame; I am a miserable 
walker,’ and the Princess, though as strong as a Bruns- 
wick lion, makes no figure in going down fifty stone 
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stairs. Except Lady Anne [Howard], and by courtesy 
Lady Mary [Coke], we were none of us young enough 
for a pastoral. We supped in the grotto, which is as 
proper to this climate as a sea-coal fire would be in the 
dog-days at Tivoli. . . . 


To Sir Horace Mann. 

Strawberry Hill, Aug. 3, 1775. 

In spite of all my modesty,* I cannot help thinking 
I have a little something of the prophet about me. At 
least we have not conquered America yet. I did not 
send you immediate word of our victory at Boston, be- 
cause the success not only seemed very equivocal, but 
because the conquerors lost three to one more than the 
vanquished. The last do not pique themselves upon mod- 
ern good breeding, but level only at the officers, of 
whom they have slain a vast number. We are a little 
disappointed, indeed, at their fighting at all, which was 
not in our calculation. We knew we could conquer 
America in Germany , x and I doubt had better have gone 
thither now for that purpose, as it does not appear 
hitherto to be quite so feasible in America itself. How- 
ever, we are determined to know the worst, and are 
sending away all the men and ammunition we can 
muster. The Congress, not asleep neither, have ap- 
pointed a Generalissimo, Washington, allowed a very 
able officer, who distinguished himself in the last war. 
Weill we had better have gone on robbing the Indies; 
it was a more lucrative trade. 


1 Pitt’s remark during the Seven Years’ War . 
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To the Countess of Ossory. 

Feb. 1, 1779. 

. . . Yes, Madam, I do think the pomp of Garricks 
funeral perfectly ridiculous. It is confounding the im- 
mense space between pleasing talents and national 
services. What distinctions remain for a patriot hero, 
when the most solemn have been showered on a player? 
— but when a great empire is on its decline, one symp- 
tom is, there being more eagerness on trifles than on 
essential objects. Shakespeare, who wrote when Bur- 
leigh counselled and Nottingham fought, was not re- 
warded and honoured like Garrick who only acted, 
when — indeed I do not know who has counselled and 
who has fought. 

I do not at all mean to detract from Garrick's merit, 
who was a real genius in his way, and who, I believe, 
was never equalled in both tragedy and comedy. Still 
I cannot think that acting, however perfectly, what 
others have written, is one of the most astonishing 
talents: yet I will own as fairly that Mrs. Porter and 
Mademoiselle Dumenil have struck me so much, as even 
to reverence them. Garrick never affected me quite so 
much as those two actresses, and some few others in 
particular parts, as Quin, in Falstaff; King, in Lord 
Ogleby; Mrs. Pritchard, in Maria, in the Nonjuror; Mrs. 
Clive, in Mrs. Cadwallader; and Mrs. Abington, in 
Lady Teazle. They all seemed the very persons: I sup- 
pose that in Garrick I thought I saw more of his art; 
yet his Lear, Richard, Hotspur (which the town had 
not taste enough to like), Kitely, and Ranger, were as 
capital and perfect as action could be. In declamation, 
I confess, he never charmed me; nor could he be a 
gentleman; his Lord Townley and Lord Hastings were 
mean, but then too the parts are indifferent, and do 
not call for a master's exertion. 
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To the Rev. William Mason. 

Jan. 27, 1781. 

You will be diverted to hear that Mr. Gibbon has 
quarrelled with me. He lent me his second volume in 
the middle of November. I returned it with a most civil 
panegyric. He came for more incense, I gave it, but 
alas! with too much sincerity; I added, “Mr. Gibbon, 
I am sorry you should have pitched on so disgusting a 
subject as the Constantinopolitan History. There is so 
much of the Arians and Eunomians, and semi-Pelagians; 
and there is such a strange contrast between Roman and 
Gothic manners, and so little harmony between a Consul 
Sabinus and a Ricimer, Duke of the palace, that though 
you have written the story as well as it could be written, 
I fear few will have patience to read it.” He coloured; 
all his round features squeezed themselves into sharp 
angles; he screwed up his button-mouth, and rapping his 
snuff-box, said, “It had never been put together before” 
— so well he meant to add — but gulped it. He meant 
so well certainly, for Tillemont, whom he quotes in every 
page, has done the very thing. Well, from that hour to 
this I have never seen him, though he used to call once 
or twice a week; nor has sent me the third volume, as he 
promised. I well knew his vanity, even about his ridicu- 
lous face and person, but thought he had too much 
sense to avow it so palpably. The ‘History’ is admirably 
written, especially in the characters of Julian and Athan- 
asius, in both which he has piqued himself on im- 
partiality — but the style is far less sedulously enamelled 
than the first volume, and there is flattery to the Scots 
that would choke anything but Scots, who can gobble 
feathers as readily as thistles. David Hume and Adam 
Smith are legislators and sages, but the homage is in- 
tended for his patron, Lord Loughborough. 
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To the Countess of Ossoiy. 

Strawberry Hill, July 25, 1781. 

Poor human nature, what a contradiction it is! to-day 
it is all rheumatism and morality, and sits with a deaths 
head before it: to-morrow it is dancing! — Oh! my lady, 
my Lady, what will you say, when the next thing you 
hear of me after my last letter is, that I have danced 
three country-dances with a whole set, forty years 
younger than myself! Shall not you think I have been 
chopped to shreds and boiled in Medea’s kettle? Shall 
not you expect to see a print of Vestris teaching me? — 
and Lord Brudenell dying with envy? You may stare 
with all your expressive eyes, yet the fact is true. 
Danced — I do not absolutely say, danced — but I swam 
down three dances very gracefully, with the air that 
was so much in fashion after the battle of Oudenarde, 
and that was still taught when I was fifteen, and that I 
remember General Churchill practising before a glass 
in a gouty shoe. 

To be sure you die with impatience to know the par- 
ticulars. You must know then — for all my revels must 
out — I not only went five miles to Lady Aylesford s ball 
last Friday, but my nieces the Waldegraves desired me 
there to let them come to me for a few days, as they 
had been disappointed about a visit they were to make 
at another place; but that is neither here nor there. 
Well, here they are, and last night we went to Lady 
Hertford at Ditton. Soon after. Lady North and her 
daughters arrived, and besides Lady Elizabeth and Lady 
Bel Conways, there were their brothers Hugh and 
George. All the jeunesse strolled about the garden. We 
ancients, with the Earl and Colonel Keene, retired from 
the dew into the drawing-room. Soon after, the two 
youths and seven nymphs came in, and shut the door 
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of the hall. In a moment we heard a burst of laughter, 
and thought we distinguished something like the scrap- 
ing of a fiddle. My curiosity was raised, I opened the 
door and found four couples and a half standing up, and 
a miserable violin from the ale-house. “Oh,” said I, 
“Lady Bel shall not want a partner”; I threw away my 
stick, and me voila clamant com me un charme! At the 
end of the third dance. Lord North and his son, in boots, 
arrived. “Come,” said I, “my Lord, you may dance, if I 
have” — but it ended in my resigning my place to his son. 

Lady North has invited us for to-morrow, and I shall 
reserve the rest of my letter for the second volume of 
my regeneration; however, I declare I will not dance. 
I will not make myself too cheap; I should have the 
Prince of Wales sending for me three or four times a 
week to hops in Eastcheap. As it is, I feel I shall have 
some difficulty to return to my old dowagers, at the 
Duchess of Montrose’s, and shall be humming the Ilemp- 
dressers; when they are scolding me for playing in flush. 

Friday, the 27 th. 

I am not only a prophet, but have more command of 
my passions than such impetuous gentry as prophets are 
apt to have. We found the fiddles as I foretold; and yet 
I kept my resolution and did not dance, though the 
Sirens invited me, and though it would have shocked 
the dignity of old Tiffany Ellis, who would have thought 
it an indecorum. The two younger Norths and Sir Ralph 
Payne supplied my place. I played at cribbage with 
the matrons, and we came away at midnight. So if I 
now and then do cut a colt’s tooth, I have it drawn 
immediately. I do not know a paragraph of news — the 
nearer the minister, the farther from politics. 
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To the Countess of Ossory. 


Strawberry Hill, Oct. 7, 1781. 

. . . The night I had the honour of writing to your 
Ladyship last, I was robbed — and, as if I were a sover- 
eign or a nation, have had a discussion ever since 
whether it was not a neighbour who robbed me — and 
should it come to the ears of the newspapers, it might 
produce as ingenious a controversy amongst our anony- 
mous wits as any of the noble topics I have been men- 
tioning. Void le fait. Lady Browne and I were, as usual, 
going to the Duchess of Montrose at seven o’clock. The 
evening was very dark. In the close lane under her 
park-pale, and within twenty yards of the gate, a black 
figure on horseback pushed by between the chaise and 
the hedge on my side. I suspected it was a highwayman, 
and so I found did Lady Browne, for she was speaking 
and dropped. To divert her fears, I was just going to 
say, “Is not that the apothecary going to the Duchess?” 
when I heard a voice cry "Stop!” and the figure came 
back to the chaise. I had the presence of mind, before 
I let down the glass to take out my watch and stuff it 
within my waistcoat under my arm. He said, "Your 
purses and watches!” I replied, "I have no watch/ 
"Then your purse!” I gave it to him; it had nine guineas. 
It was so dark that I could not see his hand, but felt 


him take it. He then asked for Lady Browne’s purse, and 
said, "Don’t be frightened; I will not hurt you.” I said, 
"No; you won’t frighten the lady?” He replied, "No; I 
give you my word I will do you no hurt.” Lady Browne 
gave him her purse, and was going to add her watch, 
but he said, "I am much obliged to you! I wish you good 
night!” pulled off his hat, and rode away. "Well,” said I, 
"Lady Browne, you will not be afraid of being robbed 
another time, for you see there is nothing in it.” "Oh! 
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but I am,” said she, “and now I am in terrors lest he 
should return, for I have given him a purse with only 
bad money that I carry on purpose.” “He certainly 
will not open it directly,” said I, “and at worst he can 
only wait for us at our return; but I will send my servant 
back for a horse and a blunderbuss,” which I did. The 
next distress was not to terrify the Duchess, who is so 
paralytic and nervous. I therefore made Lady Browne 
go into the parlour, and desired one of the Duchess’s 
servants to get her a glass of water, while I went into 
the drawing-room to break it to the Duchess. “Well,” 
said I, laughing to her and (he rest of the company, 
“you won’t get much from us to-night.” “Why,” said 
one of them, “have you been robbed?” “Yes, a little,” 
said I. The Duchess trembled; but it went off. Her 
groom of the chambers said not a word, but slipped out, 
and Lady Margaret and Miss Howe having servants 
there on horseback, he gave them pistols and despatched 
them different ways. This was exceedingly clever, for 
he knew the Duchess would not have suffered it, as 
lately he had detected a man who had robbed her 
garden, and she would not allow him to take up the 
fellow. These servants spread the story, and when my 
footman arrived on foot, he was stopped in the street 
by the hostler of the “George” who told him the high- 
wayman’s horse was then in the stable; but this part 
I must reserve for the second volume. . . . 

To Miss Berry 

/ 

Berkeley Square, May 26, 1791. 

. . . The rest of my letter must be literary; for we 
have no news Boswell’s book is gossiping; but, having 
numbers of proper names, would be more readable, at 
least by me, were it reduced from two volumes to one: 
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but there are woful longueurs, both about his hero and 
himself, the fidus Achates ; about whom one has not 
the smallest curiosity. But I wrong the original Achates: 
one is satisfied with his fidelity in keeping his master's 
secret s and weaknesses, which modern led-captains be- 
tray for their patron’s glory and to hurt their own ene- 
mies; which Boswell has done shamefully, particularly 
against Mrs. Piozzi, and Mrs. Montagu, and Bishop 
Percy. Dr. Blagden says justly, that it is a new kind of 
libel, by which you may abuse anybody, by saying some 
dead person said so and so of somebody alive. Often, 
indeed, Johnson made the most brutal speeches to living 
persons; for though he was good-natured at bottom, he 
was very ill-natured at top. He loved to dispute to show 
his superiority. If his opponents were weak, he told 
them they were fools; if they vanquished him, he was 
scurrilous — to nobody more than to Boswell himself, 
who was contemptible for flattering him so grossly, and 
for enduring the coarse things he was continually 
vomiting on Boswell's own country, Scotland. I ex- 
pected, amongst the excommunicated, to find myself, 
but am very gently treated. I never would be in the 
least acquainted with Johnson; or, as Boswell calls it, 
I had not a just value for him; which the biographer 
imputes to my resentment for the Doctor's putting bad 
arguments (purposely, out of Jacobitism,) into the 
speeches which he wrote fifty years ago for my father, 
in the "Gentleman's Magazine"; which I did not read 
then, or ever knew Johnson wrote till Johnson died, 
nor have looked at since. Johnson's blind Toryism and 
known brutality kept me aloof; nor did I ever exchange 
a syllable with him: nay, I do not think I ever was in 
a room with him six times in my days. Boswell came to 
me, said Dr. Johnson was writing the "Lives of the 
Poets," and wished I would give him anecdotes of Mr. 
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Gray. I said, very coldly, I had given what I knew to 
Mr. Mason. Boswell hummed and hawed, and then 
dropped, "I suppose you know Dr. Johnson does not 
admire Mr. Gray.” Putting as much contempt as I 
could into my look and tone, I said, "Dr. Johnson don’t! 
— humph!” — and with that monosyllable ended our 
interview. After the Doctor’s death, Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Boswell sent an ambling circular-letter 
to me, begging subscriptions for a Monument for him 
— the two last, I think, impertinently; as they could not 
but know my opinion, and could not suppose I would 
contribute to a Monument for one who had endeav- 
oured, poor soul! to degrade my friend’s superlative 
poetry. I would not deign to write an answer; but sent 
down word by my footman, as I would have done to 
parish officers with a brief, that I would not subscribe. 
In the two new volumes Johnson says, and very prob- 
ably did, or is made to say, that Grays poetry is dull, 
and that he was a dull man! The same oracle dislikes 
Prior, Swift, and Fielding. If an elephant could write 
a book perhaps one that had read a great deal would 
say, that an Arabian horse is a very clumsy ungraceful 
animal. 


To the Countess of Ossorv. 

* 

Jan. 15, 1797. 

My dear Madam* 

You distress me infinitely by showing my idle notes, 
which I cannot conceive can amuse anybody. My old- 
fashioned breeding impels me every now and then to 
reply to the letters you honour me with writing, but 
in truth very unwillingly, for I seldom can have any- 
thing particular to say; I scarce go out of my own 
house, and then only to two or three very private places, 
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where I see nobody that really knows anything, and 
what I learn comes from Newspapers, that collect in- 
telligence from coffee-houses, consequently what I 
neither believe nor report. At home I see only a few 
charitable elders, except about four-score nephews and 
nieces of various ages, who are each brought to me 
about once a-year, to stare at me as the Methusalem of 
the family, and they can only speak of their own con- 
temporaries, • which interest me no more than if they 
talked of their dolls, or bats and balls. Must not the 
result of all this. Madam, make me a very entertaining 
correspondent? And can such letters be worth showing? 
or can I have any spirit when so old and reduced to dic- 
tate? 

Oh! my good Madam, dispense with me from such a 
task, and think how it must add to it to apprehend such 
letters being shown. Pray send me no more such laurels, 
which I desire no more than their leaves when decked 
with a scrap of tinsel and stuck on twelfth-cakes that 
lie on the shop-boards of pastry-cooks at Christmas. 
I shall be quite content with a sprig of rosemary thrown 
after me, when the parson of the parish commits my 
dust to dust. Till then, pray, Madam, accept the resigna- 
tion of your 

Ancient servant, 

Orford. 



LORD BYRON 


(1788-1824) 


To Henry Drurv. 

# * 

Salscttc frigate, May 3, 1810. 

My dear Drury, 

When I left England, nearly a year ago, you requested 
me to write to you — I will do so. I have crossed Portu- 
gal, traversed the south of Spain, visited Sardinia, Sicily, 
Malta, and thence passed into Turkey, where I am still 
wandering. I first landed in Albania, the ancient Epirus, 
where we penetrated as far as Mount Tomarit — excel- 
lently treated by the chief Ali Pacha, — and, after 
journeying through Illyria, Chaonia, etc., crossed the 
Gulf of Actium, with a guard of fifty Albanians, and 
passed the Achelous in our route through Acarnania and 
/Etolia. We stopped a short time in the Morea, crossed 
the Gulf of Lepanto, and landed at the foot of Parnas- 
sus; — saw all that Delphi retains, and so on to Thebes 
and Athens, at which last we remained ten weeks. 

His Majesty’s ship, Pylades, brought us to Smyrna; 
but not before we had topographised Attica, including, 
of course, Marathon and the Sunian promontory. From 
Smyrna to the Troad (which we visited when at anchor, 
for a fortnight, off the tomb of Antilochus) was our 
next stage; and now we are in the Dardanelles, waiting 
for a wind to proceed to Constantinople. 

This morning I swam from Sextos to Abtjdos. The 
immediate distance is not above a mile, but the current 
render it hazardous; — so much so that I doubt whether 
Leander’s conjugal affection must not have been a little 
chilled in his passage to Paradise. I attempted it a week 
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ago, and failed, — owing to the north wind, and the won- 
derful rapidity of the tide, — though I have been from my 
childhood a strong swimmer. But, this morning being 
calmer, I succeeded, and crossed the "broad Hellespont” 
in an hour and ten minutes. 

Well, my dear sir, I have left my home, and seen part 
of Africa and Asia, and a tolerable portion of Europe. I 
have been with generals and admirals, princes and 
pashas, governors and ungovernables, — but I have not 
time or paper to expatiate. I wish to let you know that 
I live with a friendly remembrance of you, and a hope 
to meet you again; and if I do this as shortly as possible, 
attribute it to any thing but forgetfulness. 

Greece, ancient and modern, you know too well to 
require description. Albania, indeed, I have seen more 
of than any Englishman (except a Mr. Leake), for it is 
a country rarely visited, from the savage character of 
the natives, though abounding in more natural beauties 
than the classical regions of Greece, — which, however, 
are still eminently beautiful, particularly Delphi and 
Cape Colonna in Attica. Yet these are nothing to parts 
of Illyria and Epirus, where places without a name, and 
rivers not laid down in maps, may, one day, when more 
known, be justly esteemed superior subjects, for the 
pencil and the pen, to the dry ditch of the Ilissus and 
the bogs of Boeotia. 

The Troad is a fine field for conjecture and snipe- 
shooting, and a good sportsman and an ingenious scholar 
may exercise their feet and faculties to great advantage 
upon the spot; — or, if they prefer riding, lose their way 
(as I did) in a cursed quagmire of the Scamander, who 
wriggles about as if the Dardan virgins still offered their 
wonted tribute. The only vestige of Troy, or her de- 
stroyers, are the barrows supposed to contain the car- 
casses of Achilles, Antilochus, Ajax, etc.; — but Mount 
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Ida is still in high feather, though the shepherds are 
now-a-days not much like Ganymede. But why should 
I say more of these things? are they not written in the 
Boke of Cell? and has not Hobhouse got a journal? I 
keep none, as I have renounced scribbling. 

I see not much difference between ourselves and the 

Turks, save that we have and they have none — 

that they have long dresses, and we short, and that we 
talk much, and they little. They are sensible people. Ali 
Pacha told me he was sure I was a man of rank, because 
I had small ears and hands , and curling hair. By the 
by, I speak the Romaic, or modern Greek, tolerably. It 
does not differ from the ancient dialects so much as you 
would conceive; but the pronunciation is diametrically 
opposite. Of verse, except in rhyme, they have no idea. 

I like the Greeks, who are plausible rascals,— with 
all the Turkish vices, without their courage. However, 
some are brave, and all are beautiful, very much re- 
sembling the busts of Alcibiades, — the women not quite 
so handsome. I can swear in Turkish; but, except one 
horrible oath, and “pimp,” and “bread,” and “water,” 
I have got no great vocabulary in that language. They 
are extremely polite to strangers of any rank, properly 
protected; and as I have two servants and two soldiers, 
we get on with great eclat. We have been occasionally 
in danger of thieves, and once of shipwreck, — but al- 
ways escaped. 

At Malta I fell in love with a married woman, and 

challenged an aide-de-camp of General (a rude 

fellow, who grinned at something, — I never rightly knew 
what) — but he explained and apologized, and the lady 
embarked for Cadiz, and so I escaped murder and crim. 
con. Of Spain I sent some account to our Hodgson, but 
have subsequently written to no one, save notes to rela- 
tions and lawyers, to keep them out of my premises. 
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I mean to give up all connection, on my return, with 
many of my best friends — as I supposed them — and to 
snarl all my life. But I hope to have one good-humoured 
laugh with you, and to embrace Dwyer, and pledge 
Hodgson, before I commence cynicism. 

Tell Dr. Butler I am now writing with the gold pen 
he gave me before I left England, which is the reason 
my scrawl is more unintelligible than usual. I have been 
at Athens, and seen plenty of these reeds for scribbling, 
some of which he refused to bestow upon me, because 
topographic Gell had brought them from Attica. But 
I will not describe, — no — you must be satisfied with 
simple detail till my return, and then we will unfold the 
floodgates of colloquy. I am in a thirty-six gun frigate, 
going up to fetch Bob Adair from Constantinople, who 
will have the honour to carry this letter. 

And so Hobhouse s hoke is out, with some sentimental 
sing-song of my own to fill up, — and how does it take, 
eh? and where the devil is the second edition of my 
Satire, with additions? and my name on the title page? 
and more lines tagged to the end, with a new exordium 
and what not, hot from my anvil before I cleared the 
Channel? The Mediterranean and the Atlantic roll be- 
tween me and criticism; and the thunders of the Hyper- 
borean Review are deafened by the roar of the Helles- 
pont. 

Remember me to Claridge, if not translated to college, 
and present to Hodgson assurances of my high con- 
sideration. Now, you will ask, what shall I do next? 
and I answer I do not know. I may return in a few 
months, but I have intents and projects after visiting 
Constantinople. — Hobhouse, however, will probably be 
back in September. 

On the 2d of July we have left Albion one year — 
oblitus meorum obliviscendus et illis. I was sick of my 
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own country, and not much prepossessed in favour of 
any other; but I "drag on my chain” without "lengthen- 
ing it at each remove.” I am like the Jolly Miller, caring 
for nobody, and not cared for. All countries are much 
the same in my eyes. I smoke, and stare at mountains, 
and twirl my mustachios very independently. I miss no 
comforts, and the musquitoes that rack the morbid 
frame of H. have, luckily for me, little effect on mine, 
because I live more temperately. 

I omitted Ephesus in my catalogue, which I visited 
during my sojourn at Smyrna; but the Temple has almost 
perished, and St. Paul need not trouble himself to episto- 
lise the present brood of Ephesians, who have converted 
a large church built entirely of marble into a mosque, 
and I don't know that the edifice looks the worse for it. 

My paper is full, and my ink ebbing — good afternoon! 
If you address to me at Malta, the letter will be for- 
warded wherever I may be. H. greets you; he pines for 
his poetry, — at least, some tidings of it. I almost forgot 
to tell you that I am dying for love of three Creek girls 
at Athens, sisters. I lived in the same house. Teresa, 
Mariana, and Katinka, are the names of these divinities, 
— all of them under fifteen 

Your Tantu'oraros 5ov\os , 

Byron. 


To Thomas Moore. 

Bcnnct Street, August 22, 1813. 

As our late — I might say, deceased — correspondence 
had too much of the town-life leaven in it, we will now 
paulo majora , prattle a little of literature in all its 
branches; and first of the first — criticism The Prince is 
at Brighton, and Jackson, the boxer, gone to Margate, 
having, I believe, decoyed Yarmouth to see a milling in 
that polite neighbourhood. Mad e . de Stael Holstein has 
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lost one of her young barons, who has been carbonadoed 
by a vile Teutonic adjutant, — kilt and killed in a coffee- 
house at Scrawsenhawsen. Corinne is, of course, what 
all mothers must be, — but will, I venture to prophesy, 
do what few mothers could — write an Essay upon it. 
She cannot exist without a grievance — and somebody to 
see, or read, how much grief becomes her. I have not 
seen her since the event; but merely judge (not very 
charitably) from prior observation. 

In a “mail-coach copy” of the Edinburgh , I perceive 
The Giaour is second article. The numbers are still in 
the Leith smack — pray which way is the wind? The said 
article is so very mild and sentimental, that it must be 
written by Jeffrey in love ; — you know he is gone to 
America to marry some fair one, of whom he has been, 
for several quarters , eperdument amoureux. Seriously — 
as Winifred Jenkins says of Lismahago — Mr. Jeffrey 
(or his deputy*) “has done the handsome thing by 
me,” and I say nothing. But this I will say, if you and 
I had knocked one another on the head in his quarrel, 
how he would have laughed, and what a mighty bad 
figure we should have cut in our posthumous works. By 
the by, I was call’d in the other day to mediate between 
two gentlemen bent upon carnage, and — after a long 
struggle between the natural desire of destroying one’s 
fellow-creatures, and the dislike of seeing men play the 
fool for nothing, — I got one to make an apology, and 
the other to take it, and left them to live happy ever 
after. One was a peer, the other a friend untitled, and 
both fond of high play; — and one, I can swear for, 
though very mild, “not fearful,” and so dead a shot, that, 
though the other is the thinnest of men, he would have 
split Him like a cane. They both conducted themselves 
very well, and I put them out of pain as soon as I 
could. . . . 
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There is an American Life of G. F. Cooke, Scurra , 
deceased, lately published. Such a book! — I believe, 
since Drunken Barnabys Journal , nothing like it has 
drenched the press. All green-room and tap-room — 
drams and the drama — brandy, whisky-punch, and, 
latterly , toddy, overflow every page. Two things are 
rather marvellous, — first, that a man should live so long 
drunk, and, next, that he should have found a sober 
biographer. There are some very laughable things in it, 
nevertheless; — but the pints he swallowed, and the parts 
he performed, are too regularly registered. 

All this time you wonder I am not gone; so do I; but 
the accounts of the plague are very perplexing — not so 
much for the thing itself as the quarantine established 
in all ports, and from all places, even from England. 
It is true, the forty or sixty days would, in all probability, 
be as foolishly spent on shore as in the ship; but one 
likes to have one's choice, nevertheless. Town is awfully 
empty; but not the worse for that. I am really puzzled 
with my perfect ignorance of what I mean to do; — not 
stay, if I can help it, but where to go? Sligo is for the 
North; — a pleasant place, Petersburg!], in Septeml>er, 
with one’s ears and nose in a muff, or else tumbling into 
one’s neckcloth or pocket-handkerchief! If the winter 
treated Buonaparte with so little ceremony, what would 
it inflict upon your solitary traveller? — Give me a sun, 
I care not how hot, and sherbet, I care not how cool, 
and my Heaven is as easily made as your Persian’s. The 
Giaour is now a thousand and odd lines. “Lord Fanny 
spins a thousand such a day,” eh, Moore? — thou wilt 
needs be a wag, but I forgive it. 

Yours ever, 

Byron. 
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To Thomas Moore. 

2 , Albany, April 9, 1814. 

Viscount Althorpe is about to be married, and I have 
gotten his spacious bachelor apartments in Albany, to 
which you will, I hope, address a speedy answer to this 
mine epistle. 

I am but just returned to town, from which you may 
infer that I have been out of it; and I have been boxing, 
for exercise, with Jackson for this last month daily. I 
have also been drinking, and, on one occasion, with 
three other friends at the Cocoa Tree, from six till four, 
yea, unto five in the matin. We clareted and cham- 
pagned till two — then supped, and finished with a 
kind of regency punch composed of madeira, brandy, 
and green tea, no real water being admitted therein. 
There was a night for you! without once quitting the 
table, except to ambulate home, which I did alone, and 
in utter contempt of a hackney-coach and my own vis, 
both of which were deemed necessary for our con- 
veyance. And so, — I am very well, and they say it will 
hurt my constitution. 

I have also, more or less, been breaking a few of the 
favourite commandments; but I mean to pull up and 
marry, if any one will have me. In the mean time, the 
other day I nearly killed myself with a collar of brawn, 
which I swallowed for supper, and indigested for I 
don’t know how long; but that is by the by. All this 
gourmandise was in honour of Lent; for I am forbidden 
meat all the rest of the year, but it is strictly enjoined 
me during your solemn fast. I have been, and am, in 
very tolerable love; but of that hereafter as it may be. 

No more rhyme for — or rather, from — me. I have 
taken my leave of that stage, and henceforth will 
mountebank it no longer. I have had my day, and there s 
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an end. The utmost I expect, or even wish, is to have 
it said in the Biographia Britannica , that I might per- 
haps have been a poet, had I gone on and amended. My 
great comfort is, that the temporary celebrity I have 
wrung from the world has been in the very teeth of all 
opinions ‘and prejudices. I have flattered no ruling 
powers; I have never concealed a single thought that 
tempted me. They can’t say I have truckled to the times, 
nor to popular topics, (as Johnson, or somebody, said 
of Cleveland,) and whatever I have gained has been 
at the expenditure of as much personal favour as pos- 
sible; for I do believe never was a bard more unpopular, 
quoad homo , than myself. And now I have done; — 
ludite nunc alios. Every body may be damned, as they 
seem fond of it, and resolve to stickle lustily for endless 
brimstone. 

Oh — by the by, I had nearly forgot. There is a long 
poem, an Anti-Byron , coming out, to prove that I have 
formed a conspiracy to overthrow, by rhyme , all religion 
and government, and have already made great progress! 
It is not very scurrilous, but serious and ethereal. I never 
felt myself important, till I saw and heard of my being 
such a little Voltaire as to induce such a production. 


To the Countess of . 

Albany, October 5, 1814. 

Dear Lady , 

Your recollection and invitation do me great honour; 
but I am going to be "married, and can’t come.” My 
intended is two hundred miles off, and the moment my 
business here is arranged, I must set out in a great hurrv 
to be happy. Miss Milbanke is the good-natured person 
who has undertaken me, and, of course, I am very much 
in love, and as silly as all single gentlemen must be in 
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that sentimental situation. I have been accepted these 
three weeks; but when the event will take place, I don’t 
exactly know. It depends partly upon lawyers, who 
are never in a hurry. One can be sure of nothing; but, at 
present, there appears no other interruption to this in- 
tention, which seems as mutual as possible, arid now no 
secret, though I did not tell first, — and all our relatives 
are congratulating away to right and left in the most 
fatiguing manner. 

You perhaps know the lady. She is niece to Lady 
Melbourne, and cousin to Lady Cowper and others of 
your acquaintance, and has no fault, except being a 
great deal too good for me, and that I must pardon, if 
nobody else should. It might have been two years ago, 
and, if it had, would have saved me a world of trouble. 
She has employed the interval in refusing about half a 
dozen of my particular friends, (as she did me once, by 
the way,) and has taken me at last, for which I am very 
much obliged to her. I wish it was well over, for I do 
hate bustle, and there is no marrying without some; — 
and then, I must not marry in a black coat, they tell • 
me, and I can’t bear a blue one. 

Pray forgive me for scribbling all this nonsense. You 
know I must be serious all the rest of my life, and this 
is a parting piece of buffoonery, which I write with tears 
in my eyes, expecting to be agitated. Believe me, most 
seriously and sincerely your obliged servant, 

Byron. 


To Thomas Moore. 

Seaham, Stockton-on-Tees, February 2, 1815. 

Well, now you have got home again — which I dare 
say is as agreeable as a “draught of cool small beer to 
the scorched palate of a waking sot” — now you have 
got home again, I say, probably I shall hear from you. 
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Since I wrote last, I have been transferred to my 
father-in-law’s, with my lady and my lady’s maid, etc., 
etc., etc., and the treacle-moon is over, and I am awake, 
and find myself married. My spouse and I agree to — 
and in — admiration. Swift says “no wise man ever 
married”; but, for a fool, I think it the most ambrosial 
of all possible future states. I still think one ought to 
marry upon lease; but am very sure I should renew mine 
at the expiration, though next term were for ninety and 
nine years. 

I wish you would respond, for I am here oblitusque 
meorum obliviscendus et illis. Pray tell me what is going 
on in the way of intriguery, and how the whores and 
rogues of the upper Beggar’s Opera go on — or rather 
go off — in or after marriage; or who are going to break 
any particular commandment. Upon this dreary coast, 
we have nothing but county meetings and shipwrecks: 
and I have this day dined upon fish, which probably 
dined upon the crews of several colliers lost in the late 
gales. But I saw the sea once more in all the glories of 
surf and foam, — almost equal to the Bay of Biscay, and 
the interesting white squalls and short seas of Archi- 
pelago memory. 

My papa, Sir Ralpho, hath recently made a speech at 
a Durham tax-meeting; and not only at Durham, but 
here, several times since, after dinner. He is now, I be- 
lieve, speaking it to himself (I left him in the middle) 
over various decanters, which can neither interrupt him 
nor fall asleep, — as might possibly have been the case 
with some of his audience. 

Ever thine, 

B. 
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To Lady Byron. 

Mivart's Hotel [Easter] Sunday April [14] 1816. 

“More last words’’ — not many — and such as you will 
attend to — answer I do not expect — nor does it import 

— but you will hear me. 1 have just parted from 

Augusta — almost the last being you had left me to part 
with — and the only unshattered tie of my existence — 
wherever I may go — and I am going far — you and I can 
never meet again in this world — nor in the next — Let 
this content or atone. — If any accident occurs to me — 
be kind to her, — if she is then nothing — to her children; 
— Some time ago — I informed you that with the knowl- 
edge that any child of ours was already provided for by 
other and better means — I had made my will in favor 
of her and her children — as prior to my marriage: — 
this was not done in prejudice to you for we had not 
then differed — and even this is useless during your life 
by the settlements — I say therefore — be kind to her and 
hers — for never has she acted or spoken otherwise 
towards you — she has ever been your friend — this may 

seem valueless to one who has now so many: be 

kind to her — however — and recollect that though it 
may be advantage to you to have lost your husband — 
it is sorrow to her to have the waters now — or the earth 
hereafter — between her and her brother. — 

She is gone — I need hardly add that of this request 
she knows nothing — your late compliances have not 
been so extensive — as to render this an encroachment: — 
I repeat it — (for deep resentments have but half recol- 
lections) that you once did promise me thus much — 
do not forget it — nor deem it cancelled it was not a 
vow. — 

Mr. Wharton has sent me a letter with one question 
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and two pieces of intelligence — to the question I answer 
that the carriage is yours — and as it has only carried us 
to Halnaby — and London — and you to Kirkby — I hope 
it will take you many a more propitious journey. — 

The receipts can remain — unless troublesome, if so 
— they can be sent to Augusta — and through her I 
would also hear of my little daughter — my address will 
be left for Mrs. Leigh. — The ring is of no lapidary value 
— but it contains the hair of a king and an ancestor — 
which I should wish to preserve to Miss Byron. — 

• Y” Ever 

very truly 
Byron. 


To the lion. Augusta Leigh. 

Diodati — Geneva, Sept. 8th, 1816. 

My dearest Augusta, 

By two opportunities of private conveyance I have 

sent answers to your letter delivered by Mr. H. S 

is on his return to England and may probably arrive 
before this. He is charged with a few packets of seals — 
necklaces — balls, etc. and — I know not what — formed 
of Chrystals, Agates, and other stones, all of them from 
Mont Blanc bought and brought by me on and from 
the spot — expressly for you to divide among yourself 
and the children, including also your niece Ada, for 
whom I selected a ball (of Granite — a soft substance by 
the way — but the only one there) wherewithal! to roll 
and play when she is old enough, and mischievous 
enough, and moreover a Chrystal necklace; and any- 
thing else you may like to add for her — the love! 

The rest are for you and the nursery, but particularly 
Georgiana, who has sent me a very nice letter. I hope 
Scrope will carry them all safely, as he promised. There 
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are seals and all kinds of fooleries, pray like them, for 
they come from a very curious place (nothing like it 
hardly in all I ever saw) to say nothing of the giver. 

And so — Lady B. has been “kind to you” you tell me 
— “very kind” — umph — it is as well she should be kind 
to some of us, and I am glad she has the heart and the 
discernment to be still your friend; you was ever so to 
her. I heard the other day that she was very unwell. I 
was shocked enough — and sorry enough, God knows, 
but never mind; H. tells me however that she is not ill; 
that she had been indisposed, but is better and well to 
do — This is a relief. As for me I am in good health, and 
fair, though very unequal spirits; but for all that — she 
— or rather the Separation — has broken my heart. I feel 
as if an Elephant had trodden on it. I am convinced I 
shall never get over it — but I try. I had enough before 
I knew her and more than enough, but time and agita- 
tion had done something for me; but this last wreck 
has affected me very differently. If it were acutely it 
would not signify; but it is not that — I breathe lead. 
While the storm lasted and you were all pitying and 
comforting me with condemnation in Piccadilly, it was 
bad enough and violent enough, but it’s worse now; I 
have neither strength nor spirits nor inclination to carry 
me through anything which will clear my brain or 
lighten my heart. I mean to cross the Alps at the end of 
this month, and go — God knows where — by Dalmatia 
up to the Arnauts again, if nothing better can be done; 

I have still a world before me — this — or the next. H 

has told me all the strange stories in circulation of me 
and mine — not true. I have been in some danger on the 
lake (near Meillerie) but nothing to speak of; and as to 
all these “mistresses ,, — Lord help me — I have had but 
one. Now don’t scold — but what could I do? A foolish 
girl, in spite of all I could say or do, would come after 
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me, or rather went before for I found her here, and I 
have had all the plague possible to persuade her to go 
back again, but at last she went. Now dearest, I do 
most truly tell thee that I could not help this, that I did 
all I could to prevent it, and have at last put an end to it. 
I was not in love nor have any love left for any, but I 
could not exactly play the Stoic with a woman who had 
scrambled eight hundred miles to unphilosophize me, 
besides I had been regaled of late with so many “two 
courses and a desert ” (Alas!) of aversion, that I was 
fain to take a little love (if pressed particularly) by way 
of novelty. And now you know all that I know of that 
matter, and it’s over. Pray write, I have heard nothing 
since your last, at least a month or five weeks ago. I go 
out very little, except into the air , and on journeys, and 
on the water, and to Coppet, where M° de Stael has been 
particularly kind and friendly towards me, and (I hear) 
fought battles without number in my very indifferent 
cause. It has (they say) made quite as much noise on 
this as the other side of “La Manche” — Heaven knows 
why, but I seem destined to set people by the ears. 

Don’t hate me, but believe me ever 

Yrs. most affec ,r 

B. 


To Thomas Moore. 

Venice, January 28, 1817. 

Venice is in the estro of her carnival, and I have been 
up these last two nights at the ridotto and the opera, and 
all that kind of thing. Now for an adventure. A few 
days ago a gondolier brought me a billet without a sub- 
scription, intimating a wish on the part of the writer to 
meet me either in gondola or at the island of San Lazaro, 
or at a third rendezvous, indicated in the note. “I know 
the country’s disposition well; — in Venice they do let 
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Heaven see those tricks they dare not show,” etc., etc.; 
so, for all response, I said that neither of the three places 
suited me; but that I would either be at home at ten at 
night alone, or be at the ridotto at midnight, where the 
writer might meet me masked. At ten o’clock I was 
at home and alone (Marianna was gone with her hus- 
band to a conversazione); when the door of my apart- 
ment opened, and in walked a well-looking and (for 
an Italian) bionda girl of about nineteen, who in- 
formed me that she was married to the brother of my 
amorosa, and wished to have some conversation with 
me. I made a decent reply, and we had some talk in 
Italian and Romaic (her mother being a Greek of 
Corfu), when lo! in a very few minutes in marches, to 
my very great astonishment, Marianna Segati, in proprid 
persond, and after making a most polite curtsy to her 
sister-in-law and to me, without a single word seizes 
her said sister-in-law by the hair, and bestows upon her 
some sixteen slaps, which would have made your ear 
ache only to hear their echo. I need not describe the 
screaming which ensued. The luckless visitor took 
flight. I seized Marianna, who, after several vain efforts 
to get away in pursuit of the enemy, fairly went into fits 
in my arms; and, in spite of reasoning, eau de Cologne, 
vinegar, half a pint of water, and God knows what other 
waters beside, continued so till past midnight. 

After damning my servants for letting people in with- 
out apprizing me, I found that Marianna in the morning 
had seen her sister-in-law’s gondolier on the stairs, and, 
suspecting that his apparition boded her no good, had 
either returned of her own accord, or been followed 
by her maids or some other spy of her people to the 
conversazione, from whence she returned to perpetrate 
this piece of pugilism. I had seen fits before, and also 
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some small scenery of the same genus in and out of our 
island: but this was not all. After about an hour, in 
comes — who? why, Signor Segati, her lord and husband, 
and finds me with his wife fainting upon a sofa, and 
all the apparatus of confusion, dishevelled hair, hats, 
handkerchiefs, salts, smelling-bottles — and the lady as 
pale as ashes, without sense or motion. His first question 
was, “What is all this?” The lady could not reply — so I 
did. I told him the explanation was the easiest thing 
in the world; but in the mean time it would be as well 
to recover his wife — at least, her senses. This came 
about in due time of suspiration and respiration. 

You need not be alarmed — jealousy is not the order 
of the day in Venice, and daggers are out of fashion; 
while duels, on love matters, are unknown — at least, 
with the husbands.- But, for all this, it was an awkward 
affair; and though he must have known that I made 
love to Marianna, yet I believe he was not, till that 
evening, aware of the extent to which it had gone. It 
is very well known that almost all the married women 
have a lover; but it is usual to keep up the forms, as in 
other nations. I did not, therefore, know what the devil 
to say. I could not out with the truth, out of regard to 
her, and I did not choose to lie for my sake; — besides, 
the thing told itself. I thought the best way would be 
to let her explain it as she chose (a woman being never 
at a loss — the devil always sticks bv them) — only 
determining to protect and carry her off, in case of any 
ferocity on the part of the Signor. 1 saw that he was 
quite calm. She went to bed, and next day — how they 
settled it, 1 know not, but settle it they did. Well — then 
I had to explain to Marianna about this never-to-be- 
sufficiently-confounded sister-in-law; which I did by 
swearing innocence, eternal constancy, etc., etc. 
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To Lady Byron. 

Venice, March 5th, 1817. 

A letter from Mr. Hanson apprizes me of the result of 
his correspondence with Sir Ralph Noel (of which he 
has transmitted a copy), and of his interviews with Dr. 
Lushington on the subject of our daughter. I am also 
informed of a bill in Chancery filed against me last 
Spring by Sir Ralph Noel, of which this is the first in- 
timation, and of the subject of which I am ignorant. 

Whatever may be the result of these discussions and 
the measures, which have led to them, and to which they 
may lead, remember, that I have not been the first to 
begin; but, being begun, neither shall I be the first to 
recede. I feel at length convinced that the feeling which 
I had cherished through all and in spite of all, namely 
— the hope of a reconciliation and reunion, however 
remote, — is indubitably useless; and although, all things 
considered, it could not be very sanguine, still it was 
sincere, and I cherished it as a sickly infatuation: and 
now I part with it with a regret, perhaps bitterer of 
that which I felt in parting with yourself. 

It was generally understood, if not expressed, that all 
legal proceedings were to terminate in the act of our 
separation: to what then I am to attribute the bill, of 
which I am apprized, I am at a loss to conjecture. The 
object, however, is evident: it is to deprive me of my 
paternal right over my child, which I have the less 
merited, as I neither abused nor intended to abuse it. 
You and yours might have been satisfied with the out- 
rages I have already suffered, if not by your design, at 
least by your means. I know your defence and your 
apology — duty and Justice; but Qui nest que juste , est 
dur: or if the French aphorism should seem light in the 
balance, I could refer you to an older language and a 
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higher authority for the condemnation of conduct, 
which you may yet live to condemn in your own heart. 

Throughout the whole of this unhappy business, I 
have done my best to avoid the bitterness, which, how- 
ever, is yet amongst us; and it would be as well if even 
you at times recollected, that the man who has been 
sacrificed in fame, in feelings, in every thing, to the 
convenience of your family, was he whom you once 
loved, and who — whatever you may imagine to the 
contrary — loved you. If you conceive that I could be 
actuated by revenge against you, you are mistaken: I am 
not humble enough to be vindictive. Irritated I may 
have been, and may be — is it a wonder? but upon such 
irritation, beyond its momentary expression, I have not 
acted, from the hour that you quitted me to that in 
which I am made aware that our daughter is to be the 
entail of our disunion, the inheritor of our bitterness. 
If you think to reconcile yourself to yourself by accumu- 
lating harshness against me, you are again mistaken: 
you are not happy, nor even tranquil, nor will you ever 
be so, even to the very moderate degree which is per- 
mitted to general humanity. For myself, I have a con- 
fidence in my Fortune, which will yet bear me through. 
T aCrdtiarov iffiuty KaWiov ftovXevtrai. The reverses, which 
have occurred, were what I should have expected; and, 
in considering you and yours merely as the instruments 
of my more recent adversity, it would be difficult for 
me to blame you, did not every thing appear to intimate 
a deliberate intention of as wilful malice on your part 
as could well be digested into a system. However, time 
and Nemesis will do that, which I would not, even were 
it in my power remote or immediate. You will smile at 
this piece of prophecy — do so, but recollect it: it is 
justified by all human experience. No one was ever even 
the involuntary cause of great evils to others, without 
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a requital: I have paid and am paying for mine — so will 
you. 


To John Murray . 

Venice, May 30, 1817. 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. Hobhouse is gone to Naples: I should have run 
down there too for a week, but for the quantity of 
English whom I heard of there. I prefer hating them at 
a distance; unless an earthquake, or a good real eruption 
of Vesuvius, were insured to reconcile me to their 
vicinity. 

I know no other situation except Hell which I should 
feel inclined to participate with them — as a race, always 
excepting several individuals. There were few of them 
in Rome, and I believe none whom you know, except 
that old Blue-bore Sotheby, who will give a fine account 
of Italy, in which he will be greatly assisted. by his total 
ignorance of Italian, and yet this is the translator of 
Tasso. 

The day before I left Rome I saw three robbers 
guillotined. The ceremony — including the masqued 
priests; the half-naked executioners; the bandaged 
criminals; the black Christ and his banner; the scaffold; 
the soldiery; the slow procession, and the quick rattle 
and heavy fall of the axe; the splash of the blood, and 
the ghastliness of the exposed heads — is altogether 
more impressive than the vulgar and ungentlemanly 
dirty “new drop,” and dog-like agony of infliction upon 
the sufferers of the English sentence. Two of these men 
behaved calmly enough, but the first of the three died 
with great terror and reluctance, which was very hor- 
rible. He would not lie down; then his neck was too 
large for the aperture, and the priest was obliged to 
drown his exclamations by still louder exhortations. The 
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head was off before the eye could trace the blow; but 
from an attempt to draw back the head, notwithstanding 
it was held forward bv the hair, the first head was cut 
off close to the ears: the other two were taken off more 
cleanly. It is better than the oriental way, and (I should 
think) than the axe of our ancestors. The pain seems 
little; and yet the effect to the spectator, and the 
preparation to the criminal, are very striking and chill- 
ing. The first turned me quite hot and thirsty, and made 
me shake so that I could hardly hold the opera-glass 
(I was close, but determined to see, as one should see 
every thing, once, with attention); the second and third 
(which shows how dreadfully soon things grow indif- 
ferent), I am ashamed to say, had no effect on me as a 
horror, though I would have saved them if I could. 

It is some time since’ I heard from you — the 12th 
April I believe. 

Yours ever truly, 

B. 


To the Countess Guiccioli. 

Bologna, August 25, 1819. 

My dear Teresa, 

I have read this book in your garden; — my love, you 
were absent, or else I could not have read it. It is a 
favourite book of yours, and the writer was a friend of 
mine. You will not understand these English words, and 
others will not understand them — which is the reason I 
have not scrawled them in Italian. But you will recog- 
nize the handwriting of him who passionately loved you, 
and you will divine that, over a book which was yours, 
he could only think of love. In that word, beautiful in 
all languages, but most so in yours — Amor mio — is com- 
prised my existence here and hereafter. I feel I exist 
here, and I fear that I shall exist hereafter, — to what 
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purpose you will decide; my destiny rests with you, and 
you are a woman, eighteen years of age, and two out 
of a convent. I wish that you had stayed there, with 
all my heart, — or, at least, that I had never met you in 
your married state. 

But all this is too late. I love you, and you love me, — 
at least, you say so, and act as if you did so, which last 
is a great consolation in all events. But I more than love 
you, and cannot cease to love you. 

Think of me, sometimes, when the Alps and the ocean 
divide us, — but they never will, unless you wish it. 

Byron. 


To Ladv Bvron. 

4 * 

Ravenna, Dccr. 31st, 1819. 

Anything — like or unlike — copy or original will be 
welcome, I can make no comparison, and find no fault, 
it is enough for me to have something to remind me of 
what is yours and mine, and which, whatever may be 
mine, will I hope be yours while you breathe. It is my 
wish to give you as little further trouble as can be 
helped, the time and the mode of sending the picture 
you can choose; I have been taught waiting if not 
patience. The wretchedness of the past should be suffi- 
cient for you and me without adding wittingly to the 
future more bitterness than that of which time and 
eternity are pregnant. While we do not approximate we 
may be gentle, and feel at a distance what we once felt 
without mutual or self-reproach. This time five years 
(the fault is not mine but of Augustas letter 10th Deer, 
which arrived to-day) I was on my way to our funeral 
marriage. I hardly thought then that your bridegroom 
as an exile would one day address you as a stranger; 
and that Lady and Lord Byron would become byewords 
of division. This time four years I suspected it as little. 
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I speak to you from another country, and as it were from 
another world, for this city of Italy is out of the track 
of armies and travellers, and is more of the old time. 
That I think of you is but too obvious, for three hours 
have not passed, since in society where I ought not to 
think of you, though Italian customs and Italian, per- 
haps even English, passions attach more importance 
and duty to such liaisons than to any nuptial engage- 
ment, the principal person concerned said to me — 
tu pensi di tua moglie ” — it was so right a conjecture 
that I started and answered why do you think so? The 
answer was — "because you are so serious — and she is 
the woman whom I believe tu ami piu ed ami sempre” 
— If this had been said in a moment of anger or of 
playfulness, I should have thought it the consequence of 
ill humour or curiosity, but it was said without any such 
prologue, in a time of indifferent things and much good 
company, Countesses and Marchionesses and all the 
noble blood of the descendants of Guido di Polenta’s — 
contemporaries with names eloquent of the middle ages. 

I was nearly on the point of setting out for England 
in November, but a fever the epidemic of the Season 
stopped me with other reasons; Augusta can tell you 
all about me and mine if you think either worth the 
enquiry. But the object of my writing is to come. 

It is this — I saw Moore three months ago and gave 
to his care a long Memoir written up to the Summer of 
1816, of my life which I had been writing since I left 
England. It will not be published till after my death, 
and in fact it is a "Memoir” and not "confessions.” I 
have omitted the most important and decisive events 
and passions of my existence not to compromise others. 
But it is not so with the part you occupy, which is long 
and minute, and I could wish you to see, read and mark 
any part or parts that do not appear to coincide with the 
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truth. The truth I have always stated — but there are 
two ways ot looking at it — and your way may not be 
mine. I have never revised the papers since they were 
written. You may read them and mark what you please. 
I wish you [to] know what I think and say of you and 
yours. You will find nothing to flatter you, nothing to 
lead you to the most remote supposition that we could 
ever have been, or be happy together. But I do not 
choose to give to another generation statements which 
we cannot arise from the dust to prove or disprove — 
without letting you see fairly and fully what I look upon 
you to have been, and what I depict you as being. If 
seeing this, you can detect what is false, or answer what 
is charged, do so — your mark shall not be erased. 

You will perhaps say why write my life? Alas! — I say 
so too, but they who have traduced it and blasted it, 
and branded me, should know — that it is they, and not 
I — are the cause. It is no great pleasure to have lived, 
and less to live over again the details of existence, but 
the last becomes sometimes a necessity and even a duty. 

If you choose to see this you may, if you do not — 
you have at least had the option . 1 

B. 


To Thomas Moore. 


January 2, 1820. 


My dear Moore, 

To-day it is my wedding day. 

And all the folks would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware. 


1 Lady Byron refused to see the Memoir, which was later destroyed. 
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Or thus: 

Here's a happy new year! but with reason 
I beg you’ll permit me to say — 

Wish me many returns of the season y 
But as few as you please of the day. 

My this present writing is to direct you that, if she 
chooses , she may see the MS. Memoir in your posses- 
sion. I wish her to have fair play, in all cases, even 
though it will not be published till after my decease. For 
this purpose, it were but just that Lady B. should know 
what is there said of her and hers, that she may have 
full power to remark on or respond to any part or parts, 
as may seem fitting to herself. This is fair dealing, I 
presume, in all events. 

To change the subject, are you in England? I send 
you an epitaph for Castlereagh: — 

[Posterity will ne’er survey 
A nobler grave than this; 

Here lie the bones of Castlereagh: 

Stop traveller, ] 

Another for Pitt: 

With death doom’d to grapple, 

Beneath this cold slab, he 
Who lied in the Chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey. 

The gods seem to have made me poetical this day: — 

In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 

Will. Cobbett has done well: 

You visit him on earth again. 

He’ll visit you in hell. 


Or, 


You come to him on earth again, 
He’ll go with you to hell. 
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Pray let not these versiculi go forth with my name, 
except among the initiated, because my friend H. has 
foamed into a reformer, and, I greatly fear, will subside 
into Newgate; since the Honourable House, according 
to Galignanis Reports of Parliamentary Debates, are 
menacing a prosecution to a pamphlet of his. I shall be 
very sorry to hear of any thing but good for him, particu- 
larly in these miserable squabbles; but these are the 
natural effects of taking a part in them. 

For my own part, I had a sad scene since you went. 
Count Gu. came for his wife, and none of those conse- 
quences which Scott prophesied ensued. There was no 
damages, as in England, and so Scott lost his wager. But 
there was a great scene, for she would not, at first, go 
back with him — at last, she did go back with him; but 
he insisted, reasonably enough, that all communication 
should be broken off between her and me. So, finding 
Italy very dull, and having a fever tertian, I packed up 
my valise, and prepared to cross the Alps; but my 
daughter fell ill, and detained me. 

After her arrival at Ravenna, the Guiccioli fell ill 
again too; and at last, her father (who had, all along, 
opposed the liaison most violently till now) wrote to me 
to say that she was in such a state that he begged me to 
come and see her, — and that her husband had ac- 
quiesced, in consequence of her relapse, and that he 
(her father) would guarantee all this, and that there 
would be no further scenes in consequence between 
them, and that I should not be compromised in any 
way. I set out soon after, and have been here ever since. 
I found her a good deal altered, but getting better: — 
all this comes of reading Corinna. 

The Carnival is about to begin, and I saw about two 
or three hundred people at the Marquis Cavalli’s the 
other evening, with as much youth, beauty, and dia- 
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monds among the women, as ever averaged in the like 
number. My appearance in waiting on the Guiccioli 
was considered as a thing of course. The Marquis is her 
uncle, and naturally considered me as her relation. 

The paper is out, and so is the letter. Pray write. 
Address to Venice, whence the letters will be forwarded. 

Yours, etc., 

B. 

To Percy Bvsshc Shelley. 

* » j 

Ravenna, April 26, 1821. 

The child continues doing well, and the accounts are 
regular and favourable. It is gratifying to me that you 
and Mrs. Shelley do not disapprove of the step which 
I have taken, which is merely temporary. 

I am very sorry to hear what you say of Keats — is it 
actuallj true? I did not think criticism had been so 
killing. Though I differ from you essentially in your 
estimate of his performances, I so much abhor all un- 
necessary pain, that I would rather he had been seated 
on the highest peak of Parnassus than have perished in 
such a manner. Poor fellow! though with such inordinate 
self-love he would probably have not been very happy. 

I read the review of Endijmion in the Quarterly. It was 
severe, — but surely not so severe as many reviews in that 
and other journals upon others. 

I recollect the effect on me of the Edinburgh on my 
first poem; it was rage, and resistance, and redress — but 
not despondency nor despair. I grant that those are not 
amiable feelings; but, in this world of bustle and broil, 
and especially in the career of writing, a man should 
calculate upon his powers of resistance before he goes 
into the arena. 

Expect not life from pain nor danger free. 

Nor deem the doom of man reversed for thee. 
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You know my opinion of that second-hand school of 
poetry. You also know my high opinion of your own 
poetry, — because it is of no school. I read Cenci — but, 
besides that I think the subject essentially imdramatic, 
I am not an admirer of our old dramatists as models . 
I deny that the English have hitherto had a drama at all. 
Your Cenci , however, was a work of power and poetry. 
As to my drama, pray revenge yourself upon it, by being 
as free as I have been with yours. 

I have not yet got your Prometheus , which I long to 
see. I have heard nothing of mine, and do not know that 
it is yet published. I have published a pamphlet on the 
Pope controversy, which you will not like. Had I known 
that Keats was dead — or that he was alive and so sensi- 
tive — I should have omitted some remarks upon his 
poetry, to which I was provoked by his attack upon 
Pope , and my disapprobation of his own style of 
writing. 

You want me to undertake a great poem — I have not 
the inclination nor the power. As I grow older, the in- 
difference — not to life, for we love it by instinct — but 
to the stimuli of life, increases. Besides, this late failure 
of the Italians has latterly disappointed me for many 
reasons, — some public, some personal. My respects to 
Mrs. S. 

Yours ever, 



P.S. — Could not you and I contrive to meet this sum- 
mer? Could not you take a run here alone? 


' To John Murray. 

Pisa, August 3- d 1822. 

Dear Sir, 

I presume you have heard that Mr. Shelley and Capt. 
Williams were lost on the 7 th Ul to in their passage from 
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Leghorn to Spezia in their own open boat. You may 
imagine the state of their families: I never saw such a 
scene, nor wish to see such another. 

You were all brutally mistaken about Shelley, who 
was, without exception, the best and least selfish man I 
ever knew. I never knew one who was not a beast in 
comparison. 

Yours ever, 

N. B. 



GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

(1821-1880) 

A Simple Heart 

0 

F OR fifty years the good ladies of Point-L’Eveque 
had longed for Madame Aubain s servant Felicite. 
She received four pounds a year. For this she did the 
cooking and the general housework, the sewing, the 
washing, and the ironing. She could bridle a horse, fat- 
ten poultry, and churn butter, and she was ever faithful 
to her mistress, who was far from amiable. 

Madame Aubain had married a light-hearted young 
bachelor without any money who died at the beginning 
of 1809 , leaving her with two small children and a mass 
of debts. She then sold all her property except the farms 
of Toucques and GefTosses which brought her in five 
thousand francs a year at most, and she left her house 
in Saint-Melaine for a less costly one, which had be- 
longed to her ancestors and was situated behind the 
market. 

This house had a slate roof, and stood between an 
archway and a narrow lane which went down to the 
river. There was an unevenness in the level of the floors 
which made you stumble. A narrow front hall divided 
the kitchen from the sitting room in which Madame 
Aubain sat all day long in a wicker armchair beside the 
window. Eight mahogany chairs stood in a row against 
the white-painted panels. On an old piano which stood 
under a barometer were heaped wooden and cardboard 
boxes like a pyramid. A stuffed armchair was placed on 
either side of the yellow marble Louis Quinze chimney- 
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piece, which had a clock in the middle in the shape of a 
Temple of Vesta. The whole room was rather musty, be- 
cause the floor was below the garden level. 

“Madame’s” room was on the first floor. It was very 
large, with a faded flowery wallpaper and a portrait of 
‘Monsieur” dressed up as a dandy of the period. It let 
into a smaller room, which had two cots without mat- 
tresses. Next to it was the drawing room, which was 
always shut up and filled with furniture covered with 
dustsheets. A corridor led to a study. Books and odd 
papers filled the shelves of a large bookcase, and inside 
its three wings was a wide writing table of dark wood. 
The two panels at the end of the room were covered 
with pen and ink drawings, landscapes in water colours, 
and engravings by Audran, relics of better days and de- 
parted glory. On the second floor a dormer window, 

which looked out over the fields, let light into Feiicites 
attic. 

She rose at dawn so as not to be late for Mass, and 
worked until evening without stopping. Then, when 
dinner was over, the plates and dishes put away, and 
the door tightly fastened, she thrust a log in the dying 
embers and went to sleep in front of the hearth with her 
rosary in her hand. She was the most obstinate bar- 
gainer in the town, and as for cleanliness, the shine on 
her pots and pans was the despair of other servants. 
Thrifty in everything, she ate slowly, gathering up from 
the table the crumbs of her loaf, a twelve-pound loaf 
specially baked for her, which lasted three weeks. From 
year’s end to year’s end she wore a print cotton handker- 
chief, fastened with a pin behind, a bonnet that con- 
cealed her hair, grey stockings, a red skirt, and a bibbed 
apron, such as hospital nurses wear, over her jacket. 
Her voice was harsh and her face was thin. At twenty- 
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five she looked forty. After fifty she looked any age. Si- 
lent, straight, and wasting no gestures, she was like a 
wooden woman who went by clockwork. 


II 

She had had her love story like others. 

Her father, a mason, was killed by falling off a scaf- 
fold. Then her mother died, her sisters went off here and 
there, and a farmer took her in while she was a little 
girl, and gave her charge of the cows in his fields. She 
was ragged and shivered; she lay flat on the ground and 
lapped water up from the pools; was beaten for nothing; 
and finally turned out of the house for stealing thirty 
sous which she hadn’t stolen. She went to another farm, 
and looked after the hens; and because her employers 
liked her, the others were jealous. 

One evening in August — she was then eighteen — 
they took her to a feast at Colleville. She was dazed and 
bewildered by the stir of the fiddlers, the lamps in the 
trees, the laces and gold crosses in the dresses, and the 
crowd of folk all dancing together. She was standing 
aside shyly when a comfortable looking young chap, 
who was leaning on the shaft of a cart and smoking his 
pipe, came up to her and asked her to dance. He treated 
her to cider, coffee, and cakes, and bought her a silk 
handkerchief, and imagining that she understood what 
he wanted, offered to see her home. When they came to 
a cornfield, he threw her down roughly. She was terri- 
fied and cried out for help. And he got out of the way. 

One evening after this, she was on the Beaumont 
road, and a great haycart was moving along slowly in 
front of her. She wanted to pass it, and as she brushed 
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by the wheel she recognised Theodore. He spoke to her 
quite coolly, telling her that she must forgive him, be- 
cause it was all the fault of the drink. She could not 
think what to say and longed to run away. 

He began at once to talk about the crops and the im- 
portant people of the commune, saying that his father 
had left Colleville for his farm at Les Ecots, so now they 
%vere neighbours. “Well, well!” she said. He added that 
his people wanted him to settle down, but he was in no 
hurry and would please himself in finding a wife. She 
dropped her eyes. Then he asked her if she thought of 
getting married. She answered with a smile that it 
wasn’t fair to make fun of her. 

But I m not, I swear it!” And he passed his left arm 
round her waist. She walked on supported by his clasp, 
and their pace slackened. The wind was soft, the stars 
twinkled, the huge haycart swung on in front of them, 
and the four weary horses raised the dust with their 
dragging feet. Then, without a word from Theodore, 
they turned to the right. He embraced her once more, 
and she disappeared in the night. 

Next week she consented to meet him sometimes. 

They used to meet in farmyards, behind a wall, or 
under some solitary tree. She was not innocent as young 
ladies are — the ways of animals had taught her some- 
thing — but her good sense and the instinct of her hon- 
our saved her from falling. Her resistance inflamed 
Theodore’s passion so much that, to satisfy it, or, per- 
haps for more innocent reasons, he proposed- marriage 
to her. She hesitated to believe him, but he swore ardent 
oaths of faithfulness. 

Presently he confessed that he had something awk- 
ward to tell her. A year ago his parents had bought him 
a substitute for the army, but he might be taken again 
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any day now, and the idea of military service terrified 
him. His cowardice seemed to Felicite a proof of his 
affection, and it redoubled hers. She stole off at night to 
meet him, and when she came to him Theodore worried 
her with his fears and entreaties. 

At last he told her that he would go himself to the 
Prefecture to find out, and that he would let her know 
the result between eleven and twelve on the following 
Sunday night. 

She hurried to meet him at tire appointed hour. She 
found one of his friends instead at the meeting place. 

He told her that she must not see Theodore any more. 
To save himself from conscription, he had married Mad- 
ame Lehoussais, a wealthy old woman of Toucques. 

There was a wild outburst of grief. She flung herself 
down on the ground, screamed and appealed to Al- 
mighty God, and lay moaning all alone in the field till 
daybreak. Then she returned to the farm and told them 
she was leaving at the end of the month. She received 
her wages, tied up all her little belongings in a handker- 
chief, and went to Pont-L’Eveque. 

In front of the inn there, she asked questions of a 
woman in a widow’s cap, who, as luck would have it, 
was looking for a cook. The girl had no experience, but 
she seemed so willing and modest in her demands that 
Madame Aubain ended by saying: “Very well, I will en- 
gage you.” 

A quarter of an hour later Felicite took up her quar- 
ters in this woman’s house. 

At first she lived there in terror at “the style of the 
house” and the memory of “Monsieur” hovering over it 
all. Paul and Virginie, the former seven and the latter 
just four, seemed to her creatures of a precious sub- 
stance. She carried them pick-a-back, and it distressed 
her that Madame Aubain ordered her not to kiss them 
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every minute. However, she was happy there. Her sor- 
row thawed in the pleasantness of her surroundings. 

Every Thursday some regular visitors came in for a 
game of boston, and Felicite laid out the cards and foot- 
warmers beforehand. They arrived sharply on the stroke 
of eight, and left before the clock struck eleven. 

Every Monday morning the old scrap dealer, who 
lived under the archway, spread out his iron. Then the 
town buzzed with voices, horses neighed, lambs bleated, 
pigs grunted, and carts rattled sharply on the pavement. 

About noon, when the market had got thoroughly 
busy, you would see a tall, hook-nosed old farmer with 
his cap on the back of his head come to the door. It was 
Robelin, the farmer of Geffosses. Soon afterward came 
Liebard, the farmer of Toucques, short, flushed and 
p°dgy, in a grey jacket and spurred gaiters. 

Both had chickens or cheeses to offer their landlady. 
Felicite was always up to their tricks, and they would 
go away filled with respect for her. 

At uncertain intervals Madame Aubain would have a 
call from one of her uncles, the Marquis de Greman- 
ville, who had ruined himself by hard living and now 
lived on the last scrap of his land at Falaise. He always 
came at lunchtime with a nasty poodle whose paws left 
dirty marks all over the furniture. In spite of all his ef- 
forts to seem a gentleman, — he even went so far as to 
lift his hat every time he said “my late father,” — habit 
got the better of him. He would pour out glass after 
glass and indulge in pothouse conversation. Felicite 
used to coax him out of the house. “You’ve had enough, 
Monsieur de Cremanville! That’s enough till next time!” 
And she shut the door on him. 

She would open it with pleasure for Monsieur Bou- 
nds, a retired lawyer. His bald head, white stock, frilled 
shirt front, and loose brown coat, his way of curving his 
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arm when he took snuff, his whole personality, in fact, 
gave you that special feeling we have whenever we see 
an extraordinary man. 

As he looked after “Madames” property, he would 
stay shut up with her for hours in “Monsieur's” study, 
though all the time he was afraid of being compromised. 
He had great respect for the law, and claimed to know 
Latin. 

To join instruction and pleasure, he gave the children 
a geography full of pictures. They showed scenes in all 
parts of the world: cannibals with feathers in their hair, 
a monkey carrying off a young lady. Bedouins in the 
desert, harpooning a whale, and so on. Paul would ex- 
plain these pictures to Felicite, and that was all the edu- 
cation she ever had. The children's education was 
undertaken by Guyot, a humble creature employed in 
the town hall, who was well known for his beautiful 
handwriting and used to sharpen his penknife on his 
boots. 

When the weather was fine, the household used to 
start off early sometimes for a day at the Geffosses farm. 

Its courtyard was on a slope, with the farmhouse in 
the middle, and the sea looked like a far off grey streak 
on the horizon. 

Felicite would take slices of cold meat out of her 
basket, and they would have lunch in a room beside the 
dairy. It was the last relic of a country house which was 
no more. The wallpaper was in tatters and rattled in a 
draught. Madame Aubain would sit with bowed head, 
overcome by her memories of the past. The children 
were afraid to speak. “Why don't you go off and play?” 
she would say, and they would hurry off. 

Paul climbed up into the bam, caught birds, played 
ducks and drakes on the pond, or hammered with his 
stick on the great casks which echoed like drums. Vir- 
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gmie fed the rabbits or ran off to pick cornflowers, her 
scampering legs showing her little embroidered draw- 
ers. 

One autumn evening they went home by the fields. 
The moon was in its first quarter and lit up part of the 
sky. A mist floated like a scarf over the winding 
Toucques. Cattle, lying out in the meadow, looked 
placidly at these four as they passed by. In the third 
meadow some of them got up and made a half circle in 
front of them. “There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said 
Felicite, stroking the back of the nearest animal while 
she crooned softly. He wheeled round and the others 
did the same. But as they crossed the next field, they 
heard a dreadful bellow. It was a bull, which was hid- 
den by the mist. Madame Aubain started to run. “No! 
no! don’t go so fast!” They hurried on, all the same, 
hearing a loud breathing behind them which kept com- 
ing nearer and nearer. His hoofs thudded on the turf 
like hammer-strokes. Now he was galloping! Felicite 
turned round and tore up some clods which she threw 
into his eyes with both hands. The bull lowered his muz- 
zle, shook his horns, and bellowed with fury terribly. 
Madame Aubain, who had reached the end of the field 
with her two children, was looking distractedly for a 
place to climb over the high bank. Felicite kept retreat- 
ing, always facing the bull, showering clods at his face 
which blinded him, and crying out, “Be quick! be 
quick 1” 

Madame Aubain got down into the ditch, pushed Vir- 
ginie first and then Paul, fell several times trying to 
climb the steep bank, and finally managed it with a 
courageous effort. 

The bull had driven Felicite back against a fence, his 
slaver was blowing in her face, and in an instant he 
would have gored her. She had just time to slip between 
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the rails, and the hulking brute stopped short in amaze- 
ment. 

This adventure was discussed in Pont-L’Eveque for 
many a year. Felicite took no special pride in what she 
had done, and it never occurred to her for an instant 
that she had been heroic. 

Virginie was her sole object of care, for, as a result of 
her fright, the child had become very nervous, and 
Monsieur Poupart, the doctor, advised sea bathing at 
Trouville. The place had few visitors in those days. 
Madame Aubain gathered information, consulted Bou- 
rais, and prepared as if she were going on a long jour- 
ney. 

She sent off her luggage in Liebard’s cart the day be- 
fore. Next day he brought round two horses, one of 
which had a lady’s saddle with a velvet back, while on 
the back of the other he had made a kind of pillion out 
of a rolled-up coat. Madame Aubain rode on this horse 
behind the farmer, while Felicite took care of Virginie, 
and Paul rode on Monsieur Lechaptois’ ass, which had 
been lent on condition that great care was taken of it. 

The road was so bad that it took them two hours to 
go five miles. The horses sank in the mud up to their 
pasterns, and their rumps floundered about as they tried 
to get out. Sometimes they stumbled in the ruts, or else 
had to jump. In some places Liebard’s mare stopped 
dead. He waited patiently until she went on again, talk- 
ing about the people who owned property along the 
road, and adding moral reflections to their stories. And 
so, when they were in the middle of Toucques, as they 
passed by some windows smothered with nasturtiums, he 
shrugged his shoulders and said: “Madame Lehoussais 
lives there. Instead of taking a young man, she. . . . 
Felicite did not hear the rest. The horses trotted on and 
the donkey galloped. They all turned down a side lane. 
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A gate swung open, two boys appeared, and they all 
dismounted in front of a manure heap just outside the 
farmhouse door. 

When Madame Liebard saw her mistress, her gener- 
osity expressed her joy. She served them a lunch with 
a sirloin of beef, tripe, black pudding, a fricassee of 
chicken, sparkling cider, fruit pie and brandied plums, 
seasoning it with compliments to Madame, who seemed 
in better health; to Mademoiselle, who was now “splen- 
did"; and to Monsieur Paul, who “was filling out won- 
derfully." Nor did she forget their departed grandpar- 
ents, whom the Liebards had known well, as they had 
been in the family's service for several generations. The 
farm, like them, had the hallmark of antiquity. The 
beams on the ceiling were worm-eaten, the walls black 
with smoke, the window panes grey with dust. All sorts 
of useful objects were set out on an oak dresser — jugs, 
plates, pewter bowls, wolf-traps, sheep-shears, and a 
huge syringe which made the children laugh. Every tree 
in the three courtyards had mushrooms growing at the 
foot of it and a sprig of mistletoe in its branches. Sev- 
eral of them had been thrown down by the wind, and 
had taken root again in the middle. All were bending 
under their wealth of apples. The thatched roofs, like 
brown velvet and varying in thickness, withstood the 
heaviest gales, but the cart shed was tumbling down. 
Madame Aubain said that she would see about it, and 
ordered the animals to be saddled again. 

After another half hour they reached Trouville. The 
little troop dismounted to pass Ecores, an overhanging 
cliff with boats on the sea beneath it, and three minutes 
later they reached the end of the quay and entered the 
courtyard of the Golden Lamb, kept by worthy Madame 
David. 

From the first day of their stay, Virgigie began to 
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grow stronger, thanks to the change of air and the sea 
baths. These she took in her chemise for want of a bath- 
ing suit, and Felicite used to dress her afterwards in a 
coast guard’s cabin which was used by the bathers. 

In the afternoons they used to take the donkey and 
wander off beyond the black rocks beyond Henneque- 
ville. At first the path went up hill and down dale 
through a green sward like a park. Then it came out on 
a plateau, where green fields and arable land were ly- 
ing side by side. Holly rose stiffly out of masses of briar 
at the side of the road, and here and there the branches 
of a great withered tree zig-zagged against the blue sky. 

They nearly always rested in a meadow, with Deau- 
ville on their left, Havre on their right, and the open sea 
in front of them. It gleamed in the sunshine, smooth as 
a mirror, and it was so still that its murmur could 
scarcely be heard. Hidden sparrows chirped and the 
great sky arched over all. Madame Aubain would do 
needlework, Virginie plaited rushes beside her, Felicite 
gathered lavender, and Paul was bored and wanted to 
go home. 

On other days they crossed the Toucques in a boat 
and hunted for shells. When the tide had gone out, sea- 
urchins, starfish, and jellyfish were left stranded, and 
the children scurried after the flakes of foam which 
scudded along the wind. The sleepy waves broke on the 
sand and rolled all along the beach, which stretched far 
out of sight, bounded on the land by the dunes between 
it and the Marsh, a broad meadow shaped like an arena. 
As they came home that way, Trouville, on the hill be- 
hind, grew larger at every step, and its varied huddle of 
houses seemed to break into bright disorder. 

When the weather was too hot, they did not leave 
their room. Bars of light from the dazzling outside fell 
through the lattices. There was no sound in the village, 
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and not a soul on the pavement outside. This silence 
made the quiet profound. In the distance, men were 
caulking, and you could hear the tap of their hammers 
as they plugged the hulls of their boats, and a heavy 
breeze wafted up the smell of tar. 

The chief amusement was watching the return of the 
fishing boats. They began to tack as soon as they had 
passed the buoys. The sails were lowered on two of the 
three masts, and they glided along through the ripple of 
the waves, with the foresails bellying out like balloons, 
till they reached the middle of the harbour, when they 
suddenly dropped anchor. Then the boats were drawn 
up against the quay, and the fishermen began to throw 
their quivering fish over the side. A line of carts was 
waiting, and women in cotton bonnets darted out to 
take the baskets and kiss their men. 

One of these women came up to Felicite one day, 
and she went home a little later in a state of happiness. 
She had found a sister. Nastasie Barette, “Lerouxs 
wife,” showed up behind her, with a baby at her breast 
and another child in her right hand, and on her left 
walked a little cabin boy with arms akimbo and his cap 
on one ear. 

After a quarter of an hour Madame Aubain sent 
them away, but they were always to be seen around the 
kitchen, or met whenever they went for a walk. The 
husband never appeared. 

Felicite grew very fond of them. She bought them a 
blanket, some shirts, and a stove. Evidently they were 
doing quite well out of her. Madame Aubain was an- 
noyed by this weakness, and she did not like the neph- 
ew’s familiarity when he said “thee” and “thou” to Paul. 
And so, as Yirginie was coughing and the weather had 
broken, they returned to Pont-L’Eveque. 

Monsieur Bourais gave her advice about a boys* 
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school. Caen was supposed to be the best, and so Paul 
was sent there. He said goodbye bravely, glad enough 
to go and live where he would have playmates. 

Madame Aubain resigned herself to the boy’s ab- 
sence. It had to be. Virginie soon forgot all about it. 
Felicite missed his noisiness about the house. But she 
found an occupation to distract her. After Christmas 
she took the little girl to catechism every day. 


Ill 

After making a genuflection at the door she walked 
up between the double row of chairs in the lofty nave, 
opened Madame Aubain ’s pew, sat down, and began to 
look around. The choir stalls were filled with boys on 
the right and girls at the left, and the cure stood at the 
lectern. From a stained glass window in the apse the 
Holy Ghost looked down at the Blessed Virgin. In an- 
other window she was kneeling before the Infant Jesus, 
and behind the shrine on the altar a carved wooden 
group showed St. Michael overcoming the dragon. 

The priest began with an outline of sacred history. 
The Garden of Eden, the Flood, the Tower of Babel, 
cities in flames, dying nations, idols overthrown, passed 
in a vision before her eyes, and the bewildering dream 
left her clinging reverently to the Most High in fear of 
His wrath. Then she wept at the story of the Passion. 
Why had they crucified Him, He who loved children, 
fed the multitudes, healed the blind, and had chosen, in 
His meekness, to be born among the poor on the dung- 
heap of a stable? The sowings, the harvests, the wine- 
presses, all the familiar things of which the Gospels 
speak, were an ordinary part of her life. Gods passing 
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had made them holy, and she loved the lambs more ten- 
derly for her love of the Lamb, and the doves because of 
the Holy Ghost. 

She could hardly imagine Him in person, for not only 
was He a bird, but He was a flame as well, and even a 
breath some times. Perhaps it is His Light, she would 
think, which flits over the edge of the marshes at night. 
His Breath which makes the clouds run across the sky, 
His Voice which gives clear music to the bells; and she 
would sit lost in adoration, enjoying the coolness and 
stillness of the church. 

Of dogma she understood nothing, and made no ef- 
fort to understand it. The cure discoursed, the children 
said their lessons, and finally she went to sleep, waking 
up startled by their wooden shoes clattering on the flag- 
stones as they went out of the church. 

So Felicite, whose religious education had been neg- 
lected in her youth, learned her catechism by being 
obliged to listen to it. From that day she imitated Vir- 
ginie in all her religious practices, fasting when she 
fasted and going to confession when she did. On the 
feast of Corpus Christi they made a repository together. 

Virginia's first Communion lay anxiously before her. 
Felicite worried over her shoes, her rosary, her book, 
and her gloves. And how she trembled as she helped the 
little girl’s mother to dress her up for the occasion! 

All through Mass she was feverish with anxiety. Mon- 
sieur Bourais hid one side of the choir from her, but 
straight in front was the block of maidens, with their 
white crowns above their drooping veils, making a field 
of snow; and she knew her dear little one at a distance 
by her dainty neck and reverent air. The bell tinkled. 
All heads bowed, and there was silence. The organ 
pealed, and choir and congregation joined in the Agnus 
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Dei. Then the procession of the boys began, and the 
girls rose after them. Step by step, with their hands 
clasped in prayer, they drew near the lighted altar, 
knelt on the first step, each received the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in turn, and they came back to their seats in the 
same order. When Virginie s turn came, Felicite leaned 
forward to see her; and with the imagination of tender 
affection it seemed to her as if she were that child. Vir- 
ginie’s face became hers. She was wearing the child's 
crown, the little girls heart beat in her breast. When it 
was time to open her mouth, she closed her eyes and 
nearly fainted. Next morning she went to the sacristy 
to receive Communion from Monsieur the Cure. She 
received it with devotion, but did not feel the same de- 
light. 

Madame Aubain was anxious to give her daughter the 
best education possible, and as Guyot could not teach 
her music or English, decided to put her in the Ursuline 
Convent at Honfleur as a boarder. The child made no 
complaint. Felicite sighed and thought that Madame 
was hard-hearted. Then she considered that no doubt 
her mistress was right. These affairs were beyond her. 

So one day an old cart drew up at their door, and a 
nun stepped out of it who was come to fetch the young 
lady. Felicite set the luggage on top of the cart, gave 
special orders to the driver, and placed six pots of jam, 
a dozen pears, and a bunch of violets under the child's 
seat. 

At the last moment Virginie sobbed bitterly, and 
threw her arms round the neck of her mother, who 
kissed her on the forehead and kept saying: “Come now, 
be brave! be really brave!" The steps were raised and 
the cart drove off. 

Then Madame Aubain’s strength broke down. In the 
evening all her friends, the Lormeaus, Madame Lechap- 
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tois, the Rochefeuille girls, Monsieur de Houppeville, 
and Bourais, came in to comfort her. 

At first life was very painful to her without her 
daughter, but she heard from her three times a week, 
wrote to her on the other days, walked in her garden, 
and so passed the weary time away. 

Felicite went into Virginie’s room in the morning as 
usual and stared at the walls. It was dull for her not to 
have the child’s hair to comb, her boots to lace, and her 
body to tuck into bed, not to see her dear face all the 
time and to hold her hand when they went out together. 
To fill up her idleness she tried to make lace, but her 
fingers were too clumsy and she kept breaking the 
threads. She could not settle down to anything, lost 
sleep, and, as she said, was “ruined.” 

To amuse herself, she asked permission for her 
nephew Victor to visit her. 

He would come on Sundays after Mass with rosy 
cheeks and bare chest, and country air all about him 
from his walk. She set the table for him promptly and 
they lunched together face to face. She ate as little as 
possible herself to save money, but she would stuff him 
till he fell asleep. When the bell first sounded for Ves- 
pers, she would wake him up, brush his trousers, fasten 
his tie, and set off for church leaning on his arm with a 
mother’s pride. 

His parents always told Victor to get something out 
of her, a damp packet of sugar, perhaps, or a cake of 
soap, some brandy, or even money now and then. He 
brought her his clothes to mend, and she gladly under- 
took this task, grateful for anything that would bring 
him back to her. 

In August his father took him away for a sea trip 
along the coast. It was holiday time for the children, and 
their arrival consoled her. But Paul was getting selfish 
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and Virginie too old to say “thee” and “thou” to her any 
longer. This made things stiff and created a barrier be- 
tween them. 

Victor went to Morlaix, Dunkerque, and Brighton in 
succession, and brought Felicite a present after each 
trip. First he brought her a box made out of shells, then 
a coffee cup, and finally a big gingerbread man. He was 
growing handsome with his fine figure, his hint of a 
moustache, his honest clear eyes, and a little leather cap 
clinging to the back of his head like a pilot’s. He amused 
her with stories adorned with nautical terms. 

It was on a Monday, the 14th of July, 1819 (she 
never forgot that date), that he told her how he had 
signed on for a long voyage, and two nights later was to 
go on board the boat for Honfieur, where he was to join 
his schooner which was weighing anchor shortly from 
Havre. He might be gone two years. 

The thought of this long absence plunged Felicit6 
in distress. She must say goodbye once more, and so, on 
Wednesday evening after Madame had finished her din- 
ner, she put on her wooden shoes and soon covered the 
twelve miles between Pont-L’Eveque and Honfieur. 

When she came to the Calvary, she turned to the 
right instead of the left, went astray in the timber yard, 
and had to retrace her steps. Some people to whom she 
spoke told her to hurry. She went all round the har- 
bour, which was full of shipping, and kept tripping over 
hawsers. Then the ground fell away, lights flashed 
across each other, and she thought she was losing her 
wits, for she saw horses way up in the sky. Others were 
neighing beside the quay afraid of the sea. They were 
hoisted up with tackle and lowered in a boat, in which 
passengers were bumping into each other amid cider 
casks, hampers of cheese, and sacks of corn. Hens were 
cackling, the captain swore, and a cabin boy was lean- 
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ing over the bow, indifferent to it all. Felicite, who had 
not recognised him, cried “Victor!” He raised his head. 
Just as she was rushing forward, the gangway was 
pulled back. 

The Honfleur packet, with women singing as they 
hauled, went out of the harbour, its ribs creaking and 
heavy waves slapping against the bows. The sails swung 
round, and no one could be seen now on board. The 
boat was a black speck on the sea which shimmered 
with silver in the moonlight. It faded away little by 
little, dipped, and was gone. 

As Felicite passed the Calvary, she had an impulse 
to commend to God what she cherished most, and she 
stood praying for a long time with her face bathed in 
tears and her eyes staring at the clouds. The town was 
asleep, coast guards were walking to and fro, and water 
poured incessantly through the holes in the sluice with 
the noise of a torrent. The clocks struck two. 

The convent parlour would not be open before dawn. 
If Felicite were late, Madame would be sure to be an- 
noyed. In spite of her wish to kiss the other child, she 
went home. The maids at the inn were just waking up 
when she came home to Pont-L’Eveque. 

So the poor little chap was going to be tossed for 
months and months at sea! His previous voyages had 
not alarmed her. You were sure to come back safely 
from England or Brittany, but America, the Colonies, 
the Islands were lost in a faint cloudy region on the 
other side of the world. 

From that day Felicite thought only of her nephew. 
On sunny days she was troubled by thinking of his 
thirst; when it was stormy, she was afraid of the light- 
ning lest it should strike him. As she listened to the 
wind moaning in the chimney or stripping off the slates, 
she saw him bruised by that same tempest at the top 
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of a shattered mast, with his body thrown back under a 
sheet of foam; or (remembering the illustrated geog- 
raphy) he was being devoured by savages, captured by 
monkeys in the forest, or dying on some desert shore. 
She never spoke of her anxiety. 

Madame Aubain had anxieties of her own about her 
daughter. The good nuns considered her an affectionate 
but delicate child. The least emotion unnerved her. She 
had to give up the piano. 

Her mother insisted on hearing regularly from the 
Convent. One morning, when the letter-carrier did not 
come, she lost patience, and walked up and down the 
parlour from her chair to the window. It was astonish- 
ing. No news for four days! 

To console Madame Aubain by her own example, Fe- 
licite said: “It is six months since I had a letter!” 

“From whom?” 

“Why, from my nephew,” answered the servant 
gently. 

“Oh! your nephew!” And Madame Aubain resumed 
her walk and shrugged her shoulders, as much as to say: 
“I wasn’t thinking about him, and besides what does a 
mere scamp of a cabin boy matter? Now my daughter 
. . . why, think of it!” 

Felicite, though she had been brought up roughly 
enough, was indignant with Madame, and then forgot 
all about it. It seemed natural enough to her to lose your 
head over the little girl. For her, the two children were 
equally important. They were united in her heart by the 
same bond, and their destinies must be the same. 

The chemist informed her that Victor’s ship had 
reached Havana. He had read the news in a paper. 

Cigars made her picture Havana as a place where no 
one did anything but smoke, and she could see Victor 
moving about among Negroes in a cloud of tobacco. 
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Could a man, she wondered, “in case he had to,” come 
home by land? How far was it from Pont-L’Eveque? 
She asked Monsieur Bourais questions to find out. 

He took down his atlas and began to explain the lon- 
gitudes. Felicite’s confusion aroused a broad pedantic 
smile. At last he marked with his pencil a tiny black 
spot in an oval place on the map, and said, “Here it is.” 
She stooped over the map. The network of coloured 
lines tired her eyes without conveying anything to her. 
When Bourais asked her to tell him what was the mat- 
ter, she begged him to show her the house in which 
Victor lived. Bourais threw up his hands, sneezed, and 
went into peals of laughter. Her simplicity delighted 
him. And Felicite could not understand why! How 
could she, when she expected, no doubt, actually to see 
a picture of her nephew, her mind was so simple! 

A fortnight later Liebard came into the kitchen at 
market time as usual, and gave her a letter from her 
brother-in-law. As neither could read she carried it to 
her mistress. 

Madame Aubain, who was counting the stitches in 
her knitting, set down her work and broke the seal of the 
letter. She started and murmured with a meaning look: 
“It’s bad news . . . that they have to tell you. . . . 
Your nephew. . . 

He was dead. The letter said no more. 

F61icite fell on a chair with her head leaning against 
the wall. She closed her eyelids, which suddenly went 
pink. Then, with bent forehead, hands hanging down, 
and rigid eyes, she kept saying at intervals: “Poor little 
fellow! Poor little fell owl” 

Liebard watched her and sighed. Madame Aubain 
trembled a little. She suggested that F61icite ought to 
go and see her sister at Trouville. Felicite replied with 
a gesture that it was no use. 
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There was a silence. The worthy Liebard thought it 
was time to withdraw. 

Then Felicite said: 

“They don’t care, they don’t!” 

Her head drooped again, and now and then she 
picked up mechanically the long needles on her work 
table. 

Some women went through the yard with a barrow 
of dripping linen. 

As she saw them through the window, she remem- 
bered her washing. She had put it to soak yesterday. 
To-day she must wring it out. She left the room. 

Her plank and tub were at the edge of Toucques. 
She threw a heap of linen on the bank, rolled up her 
sleeves, and, taking her wooden beater, she dealt such 
blows that they could be heard in the neighbouring gar- 
dens. The fields were empty. The river stirred faintly in 
the wind. Below, long grasses waved like the hair of 
corpses floating on the water. She mastered her grief 
and was very brave until the evening, but once in her 
room she gave way to it entirely, lying stretched out on 
the mattress with her face buried in the pillow and her 
hands clenched against her temples. 

Much later she heard the circumstances of Victors 
end from the captain himself. They had bled him too 
much for yellow fever at the hospital. Four doctors were 
holding him at once. He had died instantly and the 
chief had said: “Bah! that’s another one gone!” 

His parents had always been cruel to him. She pre- 
ferred not to see them again, and they made no ad- 
vances, either because they had forgotten all about her, 
or because they were hardened in their desperate pov- 
erty. 

Virginie began to grow weaker. 
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Constriction in the chest, coughing, chronic fever, 
and the marble veins on her cheek bones betrayed some 
deep-seated ailment. Monsieur Poupart advised a stay 
in Provence. Madame Aubain decided on it and would 
have brought home her daughter at once had it not been 
for the climate of Pont-L’Eveque. 

She contracted with a job-master who drove her to 
the Convent every Tuesday. There is a terrace in the 
garden which overlooks the Seine. Virginie walked there 
over the fallen vine leaves on her mother’s arm. A beam 
of sunlight through the clouds sometimes made her 
blink, as she gazed at the sails in the distance and the 
wide horizon from the Chateau de Tancarville to the 
lighthouses of Havre. Afterwards they would rest in the 
harbour. Her mother had procured a small cask of ex- 
cellent Malaga; and Virginie, laughing at the idea of 
getting tipsy, used to drink a thimbleful of it, but no 
more. 


You could see her strength coming back. The autumn 
glided by softly. Felicite reassured Madame Aubain, 
but one evening, when she had been out on an errand in 
the neighbourhood, she found Monsieur Poupart's gig 
at the door. He was in the hall and Madame Aubain 


was tying her bonnet. 

“Give me my foot-warmer, and my purse and gloves! 
Hurry, be quick about it!" 

Virginie had inflammation of the lungs. It might be 
hopeless. 

“Not yet!" said the doctor, and they both got into the 
carriage in a whirl of snowflakes. Night was coming on, 
and it was very cold. 

Felicite rushed into the church to light a candle. Then 
she ran after the gig, caught up with it in an hour, 
jumped in lightly behind, and hung on to the fringes. 
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Suddenly she thought: “The courtyard has not been 
shut up! Suppose thieves break in!” And she jumped 
down. 

At dawn next day she was at the doctors door. He 
had come in and started off for the country again. Then 
she waited in the inn, thinking that a letter would come 
by somebody or other. Finally, when it was growing 
dark, she took the Lisieux coach. 

The Convent was at the end of a steep lane. When 
she was half way up, she heard strange sounds, a 
passing-bell was tolling. "Its for someone else,” thought 
Felicite, and she struck the knocker violently. 

After some minutes, there was a sound of shuffling 
slippers, the door opened partly, and a nun appeared. 

The good sister, with an air of compunction, said that 
“she had just passed away.” At that moment the bell of 
St. Leonard’s tolled harder than ever. 

Felicite went up to the second floor. From the door- 
way she saw Virginie stretched out on her back with 
clasped hands, open mouth, and her head thrown back 
under a black crucifix which leaned towards her, be- 
tween curtains hanging stiffly, less pale than her face. 

Madame Aubain, at the foot of the bed which she was 
clasping with her arms, was choking with agonised sobs. 
The Mother Superior was standing on the right. Three 
candlesticks on the chest of drawers made red spots, 
and a white fog came seeping in through the windows. 
Some nuns came and led Madame Aubain away. 

For two nights Felicite never left the dead child. She 
kept repeating the same prayers, sprinkled holy water 
on the sheets, came and sat down again, and watched 
her. At the end of her first vigil, she noticed that the 
face had become yellow, the lips had turned blue, the 
nose was sharper, and the eyes had sunk in. She kissed 
them several times and would not have been very much 
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surprised if Virginie had opened them again. To minds 
like hers the supernatural is perfectly simple. She made 
the girl’s toilet, wrapped her in her shroud, lifted her 
into the coffin, laid a wreath on her head, and spread out 
her hair. It was fair and surprisingly long for her age. 
Felicite cut off a big lock of it, and slipped half of it 
into her bosom, determined never to part with it. 

The body was brought back to Pont-L’Eveque, in ac- 
cordance with the wish of Madame Aubain, who fol- 
lowed the hearse in a closed carriage. 

It took another three-quarters of an hour after the 
Mass to reach the cemetery. Paul walked in front, sob- 
bing. Monsieur Bourais followed, and then came the 
principal citizens of Pont-L’Eveque, the women in black 
mantles, and Felicite. She thought of her nephew, and 
since she had been unable to pay him these honours, her 
grief was doubled, as if the one were being buried with 
the other. 

Madame Aubain ’s despair was unbounded. At first she 
rebelled against God, deeming it unjust for Him to have 
taken her daughter from her, who had never done any 
harm and whose conscience was clear! Ah, no! she ought 
to have taken Virginie to the South! Other doctors 
would have saved her. Now she accused herself, longed 
to join her child, and cried out in distress in the middle 
of her dreams. One dream especially haunted her. Her 
husband, dressed as a sailor, came back from a long 
voyage, and shed tears as he told her that he was or- 
dered to carry Virginie away. Then they consulted how 
to hide her somewhere. 

Once she came in from the garden quite upset. Just 
now — and she pointed out the spot — father and daugh- 
ter had appeared to her, standing side by side. They 
did nothing, but looked at her. 

For several months after this she stayed passively in 
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her room. Felicite lectured her gently. She must live for 
her son, and for the other, in remembrance of “her.” 

“Her?” answered Madame Aubain, as though just 
rousing from slumber. “Ah, yes! . . . yes! . . . you do 
not forget her!” This was an allusion to the cemetery, to 
which she was strictly forbidden to go. 

Felicite went there every day. 

On the stroke of four she would skirt the houses, 
climb the hill, open the gate, and come to Virginie’s 
grave. It was a little pillar of pink marble with a stone 
underneath and a garden plot enclosed by chains. The 
beds were hidden under a carpet of flowers. She wat- 
ered their leaves, freshened up the gravel, and knelt 
down to soften the earth better. Whenever Madame 
Aubain was able to come there, she felt relieved and 
somehow consoled. 

The years slipped by, one much like another, marked 
only by the great feast days as they recurred — Easter, 
the Assumption, All Saints’ Day. Household happen- 
ings marked dates which were mentioned afterwards. 
In 1825, for example, two glaziers whitewashed the 
hall. In 1827, a piece of the roof fell into the courtyard 
and nearly killed a man. In the summer of 1828, it was 
Madame’s turn to offer the blessed bread. About this 
time, Bourais went away mysteriously. One by one the 
old acquaintances died: Guyot, Liebard, Madame Le- 
chaptois, Robelin, and Uncle de Gremanville, who had 
been paralysed for a long time. 

One night the driver of the mail coach announced in 
Pont-L’Eveque the Revolution of July. A new sub- 
Prefect was appointed a few days later. It was Baron de 
Larsonniere, who had been a Consul in America, and 
brought with him, besides his wife, his sister-in-law and 
three grown-up young ladies. They were to be seen on 
the lawn in loose drapery, and they had a Negro and a 
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parrot. They called on Madame Aubain, and she did 
not fail to return the call. As soon as they were seen in 
the distance, Felicite ran and told her mistress. But only 
one thing could really move her — letters from her son. 

He lived in taverns and could follow no career. She 
used to pay his debts and he made new ones. Madame 
Aubain’s sighs, as she sat knitting by the window, 
reached Felicite spinning in the kitchen. 

They used to walk together along the espaliered wall, 
always talking of Virginie and wondering if this or that 
would have pleased her, or what she would have said on 
this or that occasion. 

All her little belongings filled a cupboard in the two- 
bedded room. Madame Aubain looked at them as sel- 
dom as possible. One summer day she made up her mind 
to do so, and some moths flew out of the cupboard. 

Virginie’s dresses were all in a row underneath a shelf 
on which there were three dolls, some hoops, some little 
pots and pans, and the basin which she had used. They 
took out her petticoats as well, and her stockings and 
handkerchiefs, and spread them out on the two beds 
before folding them up again. The sunlight shone on 
these poor things, bringing out their stains and the 
creases made by the little girls movements. The sky was 
warm and blue, a blackbird warbled, and life seemed 
bathed in a deep sweet peace. They came across a little 
plush hat with thick, chestnut-coloured fur, but the 
moths had eaten it. Felicit6 begged for it. They gazed 
at each other and their eyes filled with tears. At last the 
mistress opened her arms, the servant threw herself into 
them, and they clasped each other in a hearty embrace, 
staunching their grief with a kiss which made them 
equal. 

It was the first time in their lives, for Madame Aubain 
was not expansive by nature. 
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Felicite was as grateful as though she had received a 
great favour, and from that day cherished her mistress 
with an animal’s devotion and religious worship. 

The kindness of her heart opened out. 

When she heard the drums of a regiment marching 
in the street, she would stand at the door with a pitcher 
of cider and offer it to the soldiers to drink. She took 
care of cholera patients. She protected the Polish refu- 
gees, and one of these proposed to marry her. They 
quarrelled, nevertheless; for as she returned from the 
Angelus one morning, she found he had got into her 
kitchen and made with vinegar a salad for himself 
which he was eating quietly. 

After the Poles came Pore Colmiche, an ancient man 
who was reputed to have committed atrocities in ’93. 
He lived beside the river in a ruined pig-sty. The little 
boys used to stare at him through the cracks in his wall, 
and to throw pebbles at him which fell on the mattress 
upon which he lay constantly shaken with catarrh. His 
hair was very long, his eyes inflamed, and he had a 
tumor on his arm which was bigger than his head. Fe- 
licite found him some linen and tried to clean up his 
miserable den. She longed to establish him in the bake- 
house without letting him annoy Madame. When the 
tumor burst, she used to dress it every day. Sometimes 
she would bring him cake and put him out in the sun- 
light on a truss of straw. The poor old man, slobbering 
and trembling, would thank her in a faint voice, fear- 
ful of losing her, and would stretch out his hand as he 
saw her going away. He died; and she had a Mass said 
for the repose of his soul. 

That very day a great happiness befell her. Just at 
dinner time Madame de Larsonniere’s Negro appeared, 
carrying the parrot in its cage, with perch, chain, and 
padlock. There was a note from the Baroness informing 
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Madame Aubain that her husband had been promoted 
to a Prefecture, and they were going away that evening. 
She begged her to accept the bird as a Memento and a 
token of her esteem. 

For a long time the parrot had absorbed Felicites 
attention, because he came from America. The name 
reminded her of Victor, so much so that she had asked 
the Negro about it. Once she had gone so far as to say: 
“How happy Madame would be to have him!” 

The Negro had repeated this remark to his mistress. 
Since she could not take the bird away with her, this 
was how she got rid of him. 


IV 

His name was Loulou. His body was green, the tips of 
his wings were rosy pink, his brow was blue, and his 
throat was golden. 

But he had a tiresome habit of biting his perch, tear- 
ing out his feathers, flinging his dirt about, and spatter- 
ing the water from his bath. He annoyed Madame Au- 
bain, and she presented him to Felicite. 

She undertook to train him. Soon he could repeat: 
"Good boy! Your servant, sir! How dy’ye do, Marie?” 
He was placed beside the door, and several people 
were surprised to find that he did not answer to the 
name of Jacquot, for all parrots are called Jacquot. He 
was compared to a turkey and a log, and this always 
stabbed Felicite to the heart. And Loulou was strangely 
obstinate. If you looked at him, he wouldn’t speak! 

All the same he was fond of society. On Sunday, 
when the Rochefeuille girls. Monsieur de Houppeville, 
and some new acquaintances — Onfroy the chemist. 
Monsieur Varin, and Captain Mathieu — were playing 
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cards, he used to beat the windows with his wings and 
fling himself about so furiously that you couldn’t hear 
yourself talk. 

It would seem as if Bourais’ face struck him as ex- 
tremely funny. The moment he saw it he began to 
laugh, and laughed with all his might. His shrieks rang 
through the courtyard and the echo repeated them. The 
neighbours would come to their windows and laugh too, 
while Monsieur Bourais, to escape the parrot’s eye, 
would slip along under the wall, hiding his face in his 
hat, reach the river, and enter by the garden gate. There 
was no tenderness in the scowls which he darted at that 
bird. 

Loulou had been buffeted by the butcher’s boy for 
daring to stick his head into his basket. Ever since he 
had been hying to nip him through his shirt. Fabu 
threatened to wring his neck, although he was by no 
means cruel in spite of his tattooed arm and great 
whiskers. On the contrary, he secretly liked the parrot, 
and in his merry humour even wanted to teach him to 
swear. Felicite, alarmed by such doings, put the bird 
in the kitchen. His little chain was removed and he wan- 
dered round the house. 

When he wanted to come downstairs, he used to 
lean on each step with his beak, raise his right foot, and 
then his left. Felicite was afraid such gymnastics made 
him giddy. He fell ill and could neither talk nor eat any 
longer. He had a growth under his tongue as birds often 
have. She cured him by tearing the skin off with her 
finger nails. One day Monsieur Paul thoughtlessly blew 
some cigar smoke into his face, and another day when 
Madame Lormeau was teasing him with the tip of her 
umbrella, he snapped at the ferrule. At last he got lost. 

Felicite had set him down on the grass to get some 
fresh air and went away for a moment. When she came 
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back, there was no parrot to be seen. First she hunted 
for him in the shrubbery, on the river bank, and over 
the roofs, paying no attention to her mistress’s cries of 
“Take care! You’ve lost vour wits!” Then she explored 
all the gardens in Pont-L Eveque, and stopped everyone 
who passed by. 

“You don’t happen to have seen my parrot by any 
chance, have you?” She described the parrot to those 
who did not know him. All at once, she seemed to see 
something green fluttering behind the mills at the foot 
of the hill. But there was nothing on the hilltop. A ped- 
lar assured her that he had just come across the parrot 
in Mere Simon’s shop at Saint-Melaine. She hurried 
there. They had no idea what she meant. At last she 
came home exhausted, with her slippers in tatters and 
despair in her soul. As she was sitting beside Madame 
on the garden seat, telling her the whole story of her 
adventures, something light dropped on to her shoulder. 
It was Loulou! What on earth had he been doing? Tak- 
ing a walk in the neighbourhood, perhaps! 

She had some trouble in getting over this, or rather 
she never did get over it. After a chill she had quinsy, 
and soon afterwards an earache. Three years later she 
was deaf, and she spoke very loud, even in church. Al- 
though Felicite’s sins might have been shouted in every 
corner of the diocese without dishonouring her or scan- 
dalising anybody, the priest thought it advisable to hear 
her confession in the sacristy. 

Imaginary noises in her head completed her misfor- 
tune. Her mistress would often say to her: “Good heav- 
ens! how stupid you are!” And she would reply: "Yes, 
Madame,” and look round for something. 

Her little circle of ideas grew narrower and narrower. 
The peal of church bells and the lowing of cattle no 
longer existed for her. Human beings moved in ghostly 
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silence. Only one sound reached her ears now — the par- 
rot’s voice. 

Loulou, as if to amuse her, copied the clatter of the 
turnspit, the shrill cry of a man hawking fish, and the 
noise of the joiners saw in the opposite house. When- 
ever the doorbell rang, he used to mimic Madame Au- 
bain s “Felicite! the door! the door!” 

They used to carry on conversations. He would re- 
peat endlessly the three phrases in his repertory, and 
she would answer in words which were just as discon- 
nected, but which expressed what lay in her heart. In 
her isolation, Loulou was almost a son and a lover to 
her. He would climb up her fingers, nibble at her lips, 
and cling to her shawl. When she bent her forehead and 
shook her head gently, as nurses do, the great wings of 
her bonnet and the wings of the bird fluttered together. 

When the clouds gathered and the thunder rumbled, 
Loulou would shriek, possibly remembering the down- 
pours in his native forests. The streaming rain would 
drive him absolutely mad. He would flap about wildly, 
dash up to the ceiling, upset everything, and go out 
through the window to splash about in the garden. But 
he would soon come back to perch on one of the and- 
irons, and would hop about drying his feathers, show- 
ing his tail and his beak in turn. 

One morning in the terrible winter of 1837, she had 
put him in front of the fire because of the cold. She 
found him dead, in the middle of his cage, head down, 
with his claws in the bars. No doubt he had died of con- 
gestion. But Felicite decided that he had been poisoned 
with parsley, and though she had no proof of it, she was 
inclined to suspect Fabu. 

She wept so bitterly that her mistress said to her: 
“Well, then, have the bird stuffed!” 

She asked the chemists advice, for he had always 
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been kind to the parrot. He wrote to Havre, and a man 
called Fellacher undertook the job. But as parcels some- 
times got lost in the mail coach, she decided to take the 
parrot as far as Honfleur herself. 

Along the roadside were leafless apple trees stretch- 
ing endlessly. The ditches were covered with ice. Dogs 
barked on the farms, and Felicite, with her hands under 
her cloak, and her little black wooden shoes and her 
basket, walked quickly in the middle of the road. 

She crossed the forest, passed Le Haut-Chene, and 
came to St. Gatien. 

1 u h ®, ™ il Coach rushed at fu| l gallop like a hurricane 
behind her in a cloud of dust with gathering momentum 
down the steep hill. Seeing this woman, who did not 
get out of the way, the driver stood up in front and the 
postilion shouted, while the four horses which he could 
not control increased their speed, and the two leaders 
grazed her just as he threw them to one side with a jerk 
of the reins. He was wild with fury and, raising his arm 
as he raced by. he gave her such a lash from her waist 
to her neck with his long whip that she fell on her back. 

The first thing she did, when she recovered conscious- 
ness, was to open her basket. Fortunately, Loulou was 
none the worse. She felt her right cheek bleeding, and 
when she put her hand on it, it was red. The blood was 
flowing. 

She sat down on a pile of stones and bandaged her 
face with her handkerchief. Then she ate a crust which 
she had put in her basket as a precaution, and consoled 
herself for her wound by gazing at the bird. 

When she reached the hilltop of Ecquemauville, she 
saw the lights of Honfleur twinkling in the night like a 
host of stars. Far off, the sea stretched dimly. Then she 
was seized with faintness and paused. Her miserable 
childhood, the wreck of her first love, her nephew s de- 
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parture, Virginie’s death, all flooded in on her at once, 
like the waves of a making tide, rose in her throat, and 
choked her. 

Later she made a point of speaking to the captain of 
the boat, and besought him to take care of the package, 
but did not tell him what it contained. 

Fellacher kept the parrot a long time. He kept prom- 
ising to send it back the following week. After six 
months he announced that a case was on its way, and 
then she heard no more of it. It seemed as if Loulou 
would never come back. ‘‘They have stolen him,” was 
her thought. 

At last he arrived, and he looked magnificent. There 
he stood erect on a branch screwed into a mahogany 
base, with one claw in the air and his head cocked on 
one side, biting at a nut, which the ornithologist, with 
a sense of drama, had gilded. 

Felicite shut him up in her room. Very few people 
were admitted to this place, which held so many re- 
ligious objects and varied odds and ends that it looked 
like a chapel turned into a bazaar. 

A huge wardrobe interfered with the door as you 
came in. Opposite the window which overlooked the 
garden, a little round window offered a glimpse of the 
courtyard. There was a table beside the folding bed 
with a jug, two combs, and a cube of blue soap on a 
chipped plate. The walls were covered with rosaries, 
medals, several gracious Virgins, and a holy water stoup 
made out of a cocoanut. On the chest of drawers, which 
was covered with a cloth like an altar, were the shell box 
which Victor had given her, a watering-pot, a toy bal- 
loon, copybooks, the illustrated Geography, and a pair 
of girls boots. And, tied by its ribbons to the nail of the 
looking glass, hung the little felt hat. Felicite carried 
her ritual so far as to keep one of Monsieur's frock coats. 
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All the old rubbish which Madame Aubin had cast aside 

she carried off to her room. And so there were artificial 

flowers along the edge of the chest of drawers and 

a portrait of the Comte d’Artois in the tiny window 
recess. 

Loulou was set on a bracket over the chimney-piece 
which jutted out into the room. Every morning when 
she woke she saw him there in the dawn, and remem- 
bered old times and the least details of insignificant acts 
in a painless and peaceful quietude. 

She had intercourse with no one, and lived like one 
who walks in her sleep. Only the Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions were able to rouse her. Then she would go 
about begging mats and candlesticks from the neigh- 
bours to ornament the altar which was put up in The 
street. 

In church she was always gazing at the Holy Ghost 
in the window, and noticed that he looked rather like 
the parrot. The likeness was more remarkable, she 
thought, on a crude chromo representing the baptism of 
Our Lord. With his purple wings and emerald body, the 
dove was the image of Loulou. 

She bought the picture and hung it up in place of the 
Comte d Artois, so that she could see them both to- 
gether at a single glance. They were united in her 
thoughts, and the parrot was consecrated by his con- 
nection with the Holy Ghost, which grew more and 
more vivid and intelligible to her. The Father could not 
have chosen to express Himself through a dove, for 
these birds cannot speak. He must have chosen one of 
Loulou’s ancestors. Though Felicite used to look at the 
picture while she was saying her prayers, now and 
then her glance turned toward the parrot. 

She was anxious to join the Ladies of the Blessed 
Virgin, but Madame Aubain dissuaded her. 
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Then a great event loomed up before their eyes — 
Paul’s marriage. 

He had been successively a solicitors clerk, in busi- 
ness, in the Customs, in the Internal Revenue, and had 
even made an effort to get into the Bureau of Forestry, 
when, at the age of thirty-six, he was inspired to dis- 
cover his real vocation — the Registrar’s Office. There 
he had shown such marked talent that an inspector had 
offered him his daughter’s hand and promised him his 
patronage. Paul, now grown serious, brought the girl 
to see his mother. 

She criticised the ways of Pont-L’Eveque sharply 
enough, gave herself high and mighty airs, and hurt 
Felicite’s feelings. Madame Aubin was glad when she 
went away. 

A week later news came of Monsieur Bourais’ death 
at an inn in Lower Brittany. The rumour of his sui- 
cide was confirmed, and doubts arose about his hon- 
esty. Madame Aubain scrutinised his accounts, and soon 
learned the whole story of his misdeeds — embezzled 
arrears, secret sales of lumber, forged receipts, and so 
on. Besides all that, he had an illegitimate child, and 
“relations with a person at Dozule.” 

These disgraceful facts greatly upset her. In March, 
1853, she was seized with a pain in the chest. Her 
throat seemed to be coated with film, and leeches did 
not help the difficulty she found in breathing. She died 
on the ninth evening of her illness. 

She was just seventy-two. 

She passed as being younger, thanks to the bands of 
brown hair which framed her pale, pock-marked face. 
She left few friends to regret her passing, for she had a 
haughtiness of manner which kept folk off. 

But Felicite mourned for her as servants seldom 
mourn for their mistresses. It upset her notions, and 
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seemed to reverse the whole order of things, that 
Madame should die before her. It was inconceivable 
and monstrous. 

Ten days later the heirs hastily arrived from Besan- 
90m The daughter-in-law ransacked the drawers, chose 
some pieces of furniture, and sold the remainder. Then 
they went back to their Registrar’s business. 

Madame’s armchair, her little round table, her foot- 
warmer, her eight chairs, were all gone. Yellow patches 
in the middle of the panels showed where the engrav- 
ings had hung. They had carried off the two little beds 
and mattresses, and all the relics of Virginie had dis- 
appeared from the cupboard. Felicite wandered from 
floor to floor in a sorrowful daze. 

Next day there was a notice on the door, and the 
chemist shouted in her ear that the house was for sale. 

She tottered, and had to sit down. What distressed 
her most of all was giving up her room, which was so 
suitable for poor Loulou. She wrapped him in a gaze of 
anguish as she implored the Holy Ghost, and formed 
the idolatrous habit of kneeling in front of the parrot 
whenever she said her prayers. Occasionally the sun 
shone through the little window of her attic and caught 
his glass eye, and a great luminous ray would shoot out 
from it anc] put her in an ecstasy. 

Her mistress left her three hundred and eighty francs 
a year. The garden kept her in vegetables, and as for 
clothes, she had enough to last her until the end of her 
days. She saved candles by going to bed at twilight. 

She seldom went out, as she did not like to pass the 
dealer’s shop in which some of the old furniture was ex- 
posed for sale. Since her fit of giddiness she dragged 
one leg and, as her strength was fading. Mere Simon, 
whose grocery business had come to grief, came every 
morning to split wood and pump water for her. 
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Her sight grew feeble. She no longer opened the 
shutters. Years went by, and the house was neither let 
nor sold. 

Felicite never asked for repairs because she was 
afraid of eviction. The boards on the roof rotted. Her 
bolster was damp all one winter. After Easter she spat 
blood. Then Mere Simon called in a doctor. Felicite 
wanted to know what was the matter with her. But she 
was too deaf to hear. The only word which reached her 
ears was “pneumonia/’ It was a familiar word to her, 
and she answered softly: “Ah! like Madame!” thinking 
it only natural that she should follow her mistress. 

The time for the Corpus Christi shrines drew nigh. 
The first shrine was always at the bottom of the hill, the 
second in front of the Post Office, and the third half 
way up the street. There was some rivalry about the 
last shrine, and finally the women of the parish chose 
Madame Aubain’s courtyard. 

The difficult breathing and fever increased. Felicite 
was vexed that she could do nothing for the shrine. If 
only she could put something on it! Then she thought of 
the parrot. The neighbours protested that it would not 
be decent, but the cure gave her permission, which 
delighted her so much that she begged him to accept 
Loulou, her only treasure, when she died. # 

From Tuesday till Saturday, the eve of the feast-day, 
she coughed more often. By evening her face shrivelled 
up, her lips stuck to her gums, and she had attacks of 
vomiting. At dawn next morning, feeling very low, she 
sent for the priest. 

Three kind women were beside her during the Ex- 
treme Unction. Then she said that she must speak to 
Fabu. He came in his Sunday best, quite ill at ease in 
the funereal atmosphere. 
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'‘Forgive me,” she said, making an effort to stretch out 
her arms, “I thought it was you who had killed him/' 
What did she mean by such nonsense? She had sus- 
pected him of murder — a man like him. He was furious 
and started to make a row. 

“Don’t you see,” said the women, “that she has lost 
her senses?” 

From time to time Felicite talked with shadows 
around her bed. The women went away, and Mere 
Simon had her breakfast. A little later she took Loulou 
and laid him close to Felicite, saying: 

“Come, now, say goodbye to him!” 

Loulou was not a corpse, but the worms had de- 
voured him. One of his wings was broken, and the 
stuffing was coming out of his stomach. But Felicite was 
blind now. She kissed him on the forehead and held 
him close against her cheek. Mere Simon took him back 
from her and placed him on the shrine. 


V 

The fragrance of summer rose from the meadows, 
flies were buzzing, the sun made the river shine and 
heated the slates on the roof. Mere Simon came back 
into the room and fell asleep softly. She was roused by 
the sound of church bells. The people were coming out 
from Vespers. Felicites delirium subsided. She thought 
of the procession, and saw it as if she were taking part 
in it herself. 

All the school children, the choir, and the firemen 
walked on the pavement, while in the middle of the road 
the verger led the way with his halberd, and the beadle 
with a large cross. Then came the schoolmaster watch- 
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ing the little boys, and the Sister Superior anxious about 
the little girls. Three of the most adorable little girls, 
with curls like angels, were scattering rose petals in 
the air, the deacon conducted the band with out- 
stretched arms, and two thurifers turned back at every 
step towards the Blessed Sacrament, which was carried 
by Monsieur the Cure, wearing his beautiful chasuble, 
under a canopy of rich red velvet held up by the four 
churchwardens. A crowd of people surged behind be- 
tween the white draperies covering the walls of the 
houses, and they reached the bottom of the hill. 

A cold sweat moistened Felicity’s temples. Mere 
Simon sponged them with a piece of linen, saying to 
herself that one day she would have to go the same 
road. 

The roar of the crowd increased, was very loud for a 
moment, and then died away. 

A fusillade shook the window. It was the postilions 
saluting the monstrance. Felicite turned her eyes round 
and said as loud as she could: “Does he look well?” 
The parrot was on her mind. 

Her agony began. 

The death rattle became faster and faster and made 
her sides heave. Bubbles of foam came at the comers 
of her mouth, and her whole body trembled. 

Soon the booming of the ophicleides, the high voices 
of the children, and the deep voices of the men could 
be distinguished. Now and then all was silent, and the 
tread of feet, deadened by the flowers on which they 
trampled, sounded like a flock drifting across grass. 

The clergy appeared in the courtyard. Mere Simon 
climbed up on a chair to reach the attic window, and 
so looked down on the shrine. Green garlands hung over 
it, and it was adorned with a flounce of English lace. 
In the middle of it was a small frame with relics in it. 
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There were two orange trees at the comers, and all 
along stood silver candlesticks and china vases full of 
sunflowers, lilies, peonies, foxgloves and tufts of hor- 
tensia. This blazing mass of colour from the altar to the 
carpet spread over the pavement. Some rare objects 
caught the eye. There was a silver-gilt sugar bowl with 
a crown of violets, pendants of Alen^on stone sparkled 
on moss, and two Chinese screens unfolded their land- 
scapes. Loulou was smothered in roses, and showed 
nothing but his blue forehead, like a bar of lapis lazuli. 

The churchwardens, the choir, and the children took 
their places round the three sides of the courtyard. The 
priest went slowly up the steps, and placed his great, 
radiant golden sun upon the lace of the shrine. They 
all knelt down. There was a great silenco. The censers 
swung slowly to and fro on the full length of their 
chains. 

An azure vapour rose and entered Felicite's room. It 
came to her nostrils. She inhaled it sensuously, mysti- 
cally. She closed her eyes. Her lips smiled. Her heart- 
beat dwindled one by one, more fleeting and soft each 
moment, as a fountain sinks, an echo vanishes. When 
she sighed her last breath, she thought she saw an open- 
ing in Heaven, and a gigantic parrot fluttering over her 
head. 



TACITUS 


( 55 ?- 11 ??) 


The Suicide of Petronius 

H E was a man who devoted the day to sleep and 
spent the night in business or pleasure, and was 
distinguished rather for his idleness than for his thrift; 
one who gained the reputation, not of a glutton or of a 
profligate, like most spendthrifts, but of a cultured epi- 
cure, whose words and deeds were accepted all the 
more gladly as models of simplicity in proportion as they 
were unconventional and careless. As proconsul in 
Bithynia, and afterwards consul suffectus, he proved 
himself active and equal to his work; but upon return- 
ing to his evil ways, or possibly by a pretence of evil, he 
became one of Nero's few and most intimate friends, his 
authority in matters of taste, so that, fatigued with 
pleasures, the Emperor thought nothing charming or 
delicate unless Petronius had approved it. Thus Tigel- 
linus became jealous of him as a powerful rival through 
his skill in entertaining, and addressing himself to that 
greatest of Nero’s vices, his cruelty, he accused Petronius 
of intimacy with Scaevinus. He bribed a slave to sub- 
stantiate the charge, prevented all defence, and threw 
a large part of the household of Petronius into prison. 
Nero happened at that time to be on his way to Cam- 
pania, and Petronius had followed him as far as Cumae, 
where he was arrested. He decided not to prolong his 
life between hope and fear, nor to put an immediate end 
to it; but opening his veins and binding them repeatedly, 
he conversed with his friends, not on serious topics or 
such as might have shown his firmness of spirit. Nor 
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did he listen to any discussion on the immortality of the 
soul or to the wise saws of philosophers, but only to 
frivolous songs and gay verses. To some of his slaves 
he gave largesses; others he directed to be punished. 
He feasted and slept, that his death, though violent, 
might seem due to accident. Nor, as most men do when 
so situated, did he in his will extol Xero or Tigellinus or 
any other of those in power; but, employing names of 
rakes and dissolute women, he described the Emperor's 
crimes and each new form of his license, sealed the ac- 
count and sent it to Nero. He broke his ring also, lest it 
be used forthwith for some mischief. 


MAX BEERBOHM 


(1872—) 


Hosts and Guests 

B EAUTIFULLY vague though the English lan- 
guage is, with its meanings merging into one an- 
other as softly as the facts of landscape in the moist 
English climate, and much addicted though we always 
have been to ways of compromise, and averse from 
sharp hard logical outlines, we do not call a host a 
guest, nor a guest a host. The ancient Romans did so. 
They, with a language that was as lucid as their climate 
and was a perfect expression of the sharp hard logical 
outlook fostered by that climate, had but one word for 
those two things. Nor have their equally acute descend- 
ants done what might have been expected of them in 
this matter. Hote and ospite and hespide are as mys- 
teriously equivocal as hospes. By weight of all this 
authority I find myself being dragged to the conclusion 
that a host and a guest must be the same thing, after 
all. Yet in a dim and muzzy way, deep down in my 
breast, I feel sure that they are different. Compromise, 
you see, as usual. I take it that strictly the two things 
are one, but that our division of them is yet another 
instance of that sterling common-sense by which, etc., 
etc. 

I would go even so far as to say that the difference 
is more than merely circumstantial and particular. I seem 
to discern also a temperamental and general difference. 
You ask me to dine with you in a restaurant, I say I 
shall be delighted, you order the meal, I praise it, you 
pay for it, I have the pleasant sensation of not paying 
for it; and it is well that each of us should have a label 
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according to the part he plays in this transaction. But the 
two labels ar$ applicable in a larger and more philo- 
sophic way. In every human being one or the other of 
these two instincts is predominant: the active or posi- 
tive instinct to offer hospitality, the negative or passive 
instinct to accept it. And either of these instincts is so 
significant of character that one might well say that man- 
kind is divisible into two great classes: hosts and guests. 

I have already (see third sentence of foregoing para- 
graph) somewhat prepared you for the shock of a con- 
fession which candour now forces from me. I am one 
of the guests. You are, however, so shocked that you 
will read no more of me? Bravo! Your refusal indicates 
that you have not a guestish soul. Here am I trying to 
entertain you, and you will not be entertained. You 
stand shouting that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Very well. For my part, I would rather read 
than write, any day. You shall write this essay for me. 
Be it never so humble, I shall give it my best attention 
and manage to say something nice about it. I am sorry 
to see you calming suddenly down. Nothing but a sense 
of duty to myself, and to guests in general, makes me 
resume my pen. I believe guests to be as numerous, 
really, as hosts. It may be that even you, if you examine 
yourself dispassionately, will find that you are one of 
them. In which case, you may yet thank me for some 
comfort. I think there are good qualities to be found in 
guests, and some bad ones in even the best hosts. 

Our deepest instincts, bad or good, are those which 
we share with the rest of the animal creation. To offer 
hospitality, or to accept it, is but an instinct which man 
has acquired in the long course of his self-development. 
Lions do not ask one another to their lairs, nor do birds 
keep open nest. Certain wolves and tigers, it is true, 
have been so seduced bv man from their natural state 
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that they will deign to accept mans hospitality. But 
when you give a bone to your dog, does he run out and 
invite another dog to share it with him? — and does your 
cat insist on having a circle of other cats around her 
saucer of milk? Quite the contrary. A deep sense of 
personal property is common to all these creatures. 
Thousands of years hence they may have acquired some 
willingness to share things with their friends. Or rather, 
dogs may; cats, I think, not. Meanwhile, let us not be 
censorious. Though certain monkeys assuredly were of 
finer and more malleable stuff than any wolves or tigers, 
it was a very long time indeed before even we began 
to be hospitable. The cavemen did not entertain. It may 
be that now and again — say, towards the end of the 
Stone Age — one or another among the more enlightened 
of them said to his wife, while she plucked an eagle 
that he had snared the day before, “That red-haired 
man who lives in the next valley seems to be a decent, 
harmless sort of person. And sometimes I fancy he is 
rather lonely. I think I will ask him to dine with us 
to-night/* and, presently going out, met the red-haired 
man and said to him, “Are you doing anything to-night? 
If not, won’t you dine with us? It would be a great 
pleasure to my wife. Only ourselves. Come just as you 
are.” “That is most good of you, but,” stammered the 
red-haired man, “as ill-luck will have it, I am engaged 
to-night. A long-standing, formal invitation. I wish I 
could get out of it, but I simply can’t. I have a morbid 
conscientiousness about such things.” Thus we see that 
the will to offer hospitality was an earlier growth than 
the will to accept it. But we must beware of thinking 
these two things identical with the mere will to give 
and the mere will to receive. It is unlikely that the red- 
haired man would have refused a slice of eagle if it had 
been offered to him where he stood. And it is still more 
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unlikely that his friend would have handed it to him. 
Such is not the way of hosts. The hospitable instinct 
is not wholly altruistic. There is pride and egoism mixed 
up with it, as I shall show. 

Meanwhile, why did the red-haired man babble 
those excuses? It was because he scented danger. He 
was not by nature suspicious, but — what possible mo- 
tive, except murder, could this man have for enticing 
him to that cave? Acquaintance in the open valley was 
all very well and pleasant, but a strange den after dark 
— no, no! You despise him for his fears? Yet these were 
not really so absurd as they may seem. As man pro- 
gressed in civilisation, and grew to be definitely gre- 
garious, hospitality became more a matter of course. 
But even then it was not above suspicion. It was not 
hedged around with those unwritten laws which make 
it the safe and eligible thing we know to-day. In the 
annals of hospitality there are many pages that make 
painful reading; many a great dark blot is there which 
the Recording Angel may wish, but will not be able, 
to wipe out with a tear. 

If I were a host, I should ignore those tomes. Being a 
guest, I sometimes glance into them, but with more of 
horror, I assure you, than of malicious amusement. I 
carefully avoid those which treat of hospitality among 
barbarous races. Things done in the best periods of 
the most enlightened peoples are quite bad enough. 
The Israelites were the salt of the earth. But can you 
imagine a deed of colder-blooded treachery than Jael’s? 
You would think it must have been held accursed by 
even the basest minds. Yet thus sang Deborah and 
Barak, “Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of 
Heber the Kenite be, blessed shall she be among women 
in the tent.” And Barak, remember, was a gallant 
soldier, and Deborah was a prophetess who “judged 
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Israel at that time.” So much for the ideals of hospi- 
tality among the children of Israel. 

Of the Homeric Greeks it may be said that they too 
were the salt of the earth; and it may be added that in 
their pungent and antiseptic quality there was mingled 
a measure of sweetness, not to be found in the children 
of Israel. I do not say outright that Odysseus ought not 
to have slain the suitors. That is a debatable point. It is 
true that they were guests under his roof. But he had 
not invited them. Let us give him the benefit of the 
doubt. I am thinking of another episode in his life. By 
what Circe did, and by his disregard of what she had 
done, a searching light is cast on the laxity of Homeric 
Greek notions as to what was due to guests. Odysseus 
was a clever, but not a bad man, and his standard of 
general conduct was high enough. Yet, having foiled 
Circe in her purpose to turn him into a swine, and 
having forced her to restore his comrades to human 
shape, he did not let pass the barrier of his teeth any 
such winged words as “Now will I bide no more under 
thy roof, Circe, but fare across the sea with my dear 
comrades, even unto mine own home, for that which 
thou didst was an evil thing, and one not meet to be 
done unto strangers by the daughter of a god.” He 
seems to have said nothing in particular, to have ac- 
cepted with alacrity the invitation that he and his 
dear comrades should prolong their visit, and to have 
prolonged it with them for a whole year, in the course 
of which Circe bore him a son, named Telegonus. As 
Matthew Arnold would have said, “What a set!” 

My eye roves, for relief, to those shelves where the 
later annals are. I take down a tome at random. Rome 
in the fifteenth century: civilisation never was more 
brilliant than there and then, I imagine; and yet — no, 

I replace that tome. I saw enough in it to remind me 
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that the Borgias selected and laid down rare poisons 
in their cellars with as much thought as they gave to 
their vintage wines. Extraordinary! — but the Romans 
do hot seem to have thought so. An invitation to dine 
at the Palazzo Borghese was accounted the highest 
social honour. I am aware that in recent books of Italian 
history there has been a tendency to whiten the Borgias’ 
characters. But I myself hold to the old romantic black 
way of looking at the Borgias. I maintain that though 
you would often in the fifteenth century have heard 
the snobbish Roman say, in a would-be-off-hand tone, 
“I am dining with the Borgias to-night,” no Roman ever 
was able to say “I dined last night with the Borgias.” 

To mankind in general Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
stand out as the supreme type of all that a host and 
hostess should not be. Hence the marked coolness of 
Scotsmen towards Shakespeare, hence the untiring 
efforts of that proud and sensitive race to set up Burns 
in his stead. It is a risky thing to offer sympathy to the 
proud and sensitive, yet I must say that I think the 
Scots have a real grievance. The two actual, historic 
Macbeths were no worse than innumerable other couples 
in other lands that had not yet fully struggled out of 
barbarism. It is hard that Shakespeare happened on the 
story of that particular pair, and so made it immortal. 
But he meant no harm, and let Scotsmen believe me, 
did positive good. Scotch hospitality is proverbial. As 
much in Scotland as in America does the English visitor 
blush when he thinks how perfunctory and niggard, in 
comparison, English hospitality is. It was Scotland that 
first formalised hospitality, made of it an exacting code 
of honour, with the basic principle that the guest must 
in all circumstances be respected and at all costs pro- 
tected. Jacobite history bristles with examples of the 
heroic sacrifices made by hosts for their guests, sacrifices 
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of their own safety and even of their own political con- 
victions, for fear of infringing, however slightly, that 
sacred code of theirs. And what was the origin of all 
this noble pedantry? Shakespeare's Macbeth. 

Perhaps if England were a bleak and rugged country, 
like Scotland, or a new country, like America, the 
foreign visitor would be more overwhelmed with kind- 
ness here than he is. The landscapes of our country-side 
are so charming, London abounds in public monu- 
ments so redolent of history, so romantic and engrossing, 
that we are perhaps too apt to think the foreign visitor 
would have neither time nor inclination to sit dawdling 
in private dining-rooms. Assuredly there is no lack of 
hospitable impulse among the English. In what may be 
called mutual hospitality they touch a high level. The 
French, also the Italians, entertain one another far less 
frequently. In England the native guest has a very good 
time indeed — though of course he pays for it, in some 
measure, by acting as host too, from time to time. 

In practice, no, there cannot be any absolute division 
of mankind into my two categories, hosts and guests. 
But psychologically a guest does not cease to be a guest 
when he gives a dinner, nor is a host not a host when he 
accepts one. The amount of entertaining that a guest 
need do is a matter wholly for his own conscience. He 
will soon find that he does not receive less hospitality 
for offering little; and he would not receive less if he 
offered none. The amount received by him depends 
wholly on the degree of his agreeableness. Pride makes 
an occasional host of him; but he does not shine in 
that capacity. Nor do hosts want him to assay it. If they 
accept an invitation from him, they do so only because 
they wish not to hurt his feelings. As guests they are 
fish out of water. 

Circumstances do, of course, react on character. It is 
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conventional for the rich to give, and for the poor to 
receive. Riches do tend to foster in you the instincts of 
a host, and poverty does create an atmosphere favour- 
able to the growth of guestish instincts. But strong bents 
make their own way. Not all guests are to be found 
among the needy, nor all hosts among the affluent. For 
sixteen years after my education was, by courtesy, 
finished — from the age, that is, of twenty-two to the 
age of thirty-eight — I lived in London, seeing all sorts 
of people all the while; and I came across many a rich 
man who, like the master of the shepherd Corin, was 
“of churlish disposition’’ and little recked “to find the 
way to heaven by doing deeds of hospitality.” On the 
other hand, I knew quite poor men who were incor- 
rigibly hospitable. 

To such men, all honour. The most I dare claim for 
myself is that if I had been rich I should have been 
better than Corin’s master. Even as it was, I did my 
best. But I had no authentic joy in doing it. Without the 
spur of pride I might conceivably have not done it at 
all. There recurs to me from among memories of my 
boyhood an episode that is rather significant. In my 
school, as in rmxst others, we received now and again 
“hampers” from home. At the mid-day dinner, in every 
house, we all ate together; but at breakfast and supper 
we ate in four or five separate “messes.” It was cus- 
tomary for the receiver of a hamper to share the con- 
tents with his mess-mates. On one occasion I received, 
instead of the usual variegated hamper, a box contain- 
ing twelve sausage-rolls. It happened that when this 
box arrived and was opened by me there was no one 
around. Of sausage-rolls I was particularly fond. I am 
sorry to say that I carried the box up to my cubicle, 
and, having eaten two of the sausage-rolls, said nothing 
to my friends, that day, about the other ten, nor any- 
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thing about them when, three days later, I had eaten 
them all — all, up there, alone. 

Thirty years have elapsed, my school-fellows are 
scattered far and wide, the chance that this page may 
meet the eyes of some of them does not much dismay 
me; but I am glad there was no collective and con- 
temporary judgment by them on my strange exploit. 
What defence could I have offered? Suppose I had said 
“You see, I am so essentially a guest/ the plea would 
have carried little weight. And yet it would not have 
been a worthless plea. On receipt of a hamper, a boy 
did rise, always, in the esteem of his mess-mates. His 
sardines, his marmalade, his potted meat, at any rate 
while they lasted, did make us think that his parents 
“must be awfully decent” and that he was a not un- 
worthy son. He had become our central figure, we ex- 
pected him to lead the conversation, we liked listening 
to him, his jokes were good. With those twelve sausage- 
rolls I could have dominated my fellows for a while. 
But I had not a dominant nature. I never trusted myself 
as a leader. Leading abashed me. I was happiest in the 
comity of the crowd. Having received a hamper, I was 
always glad when it was finished, glad to fall back into 
the ranks. Humility is a virtue, and it is a virtue innate 
in guests. 

Boys (as will have been surmised from my record 
of the effect of hampers) are all of them potential guests. 
It is only as they grow up that some of them harden into 
hosts. It is likely enough that if I, when I grew up, had 
been rich, my natural bent to guestship would have been 
diverted, and I too have become a (sort of) host. And 
perhaps I should have passed muster. I suppose I did 
pass muster whenever, in the course of my long residence 
in London, I did entertain friends. But the memory 
of those occasions is not dear to me — especially not 
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the memory of those that were in the more distinguished 
restaurants. Somewhere in the back of my brain, while 
I tried to lead the conversation brightly, was always 
the haunting fear that I had not brought enough money 
in my pocket. I never let this fear master me. I never 
said to any one “Will you have a liqueur?*’ — always 
“What liqueur will you have?” But I postponed as far 
as possible the evil moment of asking for the bill. When 
I had, in the proper casual tone (I hope and believe), 
at length asked for it, I wished always it were not 
brought to me folded on a plate, as though the amount 
were so hideously high that I alone must be privy to it. 
So soon as it was laid beside me, I wanted to know the 
worst at once. But I pretended to be so occupied in talk 
that I was unaware of the bill’s presence; and I was 
careful to be always in the middle of a sentence when I 
raised the upper fold and took my not (I hope) frozen 
glance. In point of fact, the amount was always much 
less than I had feared. Pessimism does win us great 
happy moments. 

Meals in the restaurants of Soho tested less severely 
the pauper guest masquerading as host. But to them 
one could not ask rich persons — nor even poor persons 
unless one knew them very well. Soho is so uncertain 
that the fare is often not good enough to be palmed off 
on even one’s poorest and oldest friends. A very mag- 
netic host, with a great gift for bluffing, might, no 
doubt, even in Soho's worst moments, diffuse among 
his guests a conviction that all was of the best. But I 
never was good at bluffing. I had always to let food 
speak for itself. “It’s cheap” was the only pa*an that in 
Soho’s bad moments ever occurred to me, and this of 
course I did not utter. And was it so cheap, after all? 
Soho induces a certain optimism. A bill there was always 
larger than I had thought it would be. 
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Every one, even the richest and most munificent of 
men, pays much by cheque more light-heartedly than 
he pays little in specie. In restaurants I should have 
liked always to give cheques. But in any restaurant I 
was so much more often seen as guest than as host 
that I never felt sure the proprietor would trust me. 
Only in my club did I know the luxury, or rather the 
painlessness, of entertaining by cheque. A cheque — 
especially if it is a club cheque, as supplied for the use 
of members, not a leaf torn out of his own book — 
makes so little mark on any mans imagination. He 
dashes off some words and figures, he signs his name 
(with that vague momentary pleasure which the sight 
of his own signature anywhere gives him), he walks 
away and forgets. Offering hospitality in my club, I was 
inwardly calm. But even there I did not glow (though 
my face and manner, I hoped, glowed). If my guest 
was by nature a guest, I managed to forget somewhat 
that I myself was a guest by nature. But if, as now and 
then happened, my guest was a true and habitual host, 
I did feel that we were in an absurdly false relation; 
and it was not without difficulty that I could restrain 
myself from saying to him “This is all very well, you 
know but — frankly: your place is at the head of your 
own table.” 

The host as guest is far, far worse than the guest as 
host. He never even passes muster. The guest, in virtue 
of a certain hability that is part of his natural equip- 
ment, can more or less ape the ways of a host. But the 
host, with his more positive temperament, does not 
even attempt the graces of a guest. By '‘graces” I do 
not mean to imply anything artificial. The guests 
manners are, rather, as wild flowers springing from 
good rich soil — the soil of genuine modesty and grati- 
tude. He honourably wishes to please in return for the 
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pleasure he is receiving. He wonders that people should 
be so kind to him, and, without knowing it, is very kind 
to them. But the host, as I said earliter in this essay, 
is a guest against his own will. That is the root of the 
mischief. He feels that it is more blessed, etc., and that 
he is conferring rather than accepting a favour. He does 
not adjust himself. He forgets his place. He leads the 
conversation. He tries genially to draw you out. He 
never comments on the goodness of the food or wine. 
He looks at his watch abruptly and says he must be 
off. He doesn’t say he has had a delightful time. In fact, 
his place is at the head of his own table. 

His own table, over his own cellar, under his own 
roof — it is only there that you see him at his best. To 
a club or restaurant he may sometimes invite you, but 
not there, not there, my child, do you get the full 
savour of his quality. In life or literature there has 
been no better host than Old Wardle. Appalling though 
he would have been as a guest in club or restaurant, it 
is hardly less painful to think of him as a host there. 
At Dingley Dell, with an ample gesture, he made you 
free of all that was his. He could not have given you 
a club or a restaurant. Nor, when you come to think of 
it, did he give you Dingley Dell. The place remained 
his. None knew better than Old Wardle that this was 
so. Hospitality, as we have agreed, is not one of the 
most deep-rooted instincts in man, whereas the sense 
of possession certainly is. Not even Old Wardle was a 
communist. “This,” you may be sure he said to himself, 
“is my roof, these are my horses, that’s a picture of my 
dear old grandfather.” And “This,” he would say to us, 
“is my roof: sleep soundly under it. These are my 
horses: ride them. That’s a portrait of my dear old 
grandfather: have a good look at it.” But he did not 
ask us to walk off with any of these things. Not even 
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what he actually did give us would he regard as having 
passed out of his possession. “That,” he would muse if 
we were torpid after dinner, “is my roast beef,” and 
“That,” if we staggered on the way to bed, “is my cold 
milk punch. But surely,” you interrupt me, “to give 
and then not feel that one has given is the very best of 
all ways of giving.” I agree. I hope you didn’t think I 
was trying to disparage Old Wardle. I was merely 
keeping my promise to point out that from among the 
motives of even the best hosts pride and egoism are not 
absent. 

Every virtue, as we were taught in youth, is a mean 
between two extremes; and I think any virtue is the 
better understood by us if we glance at the vice on 
either side of it. I take it that the virtue of hospitality 
stands midway between churlishness and mere ostenta- 
tion. Far to the left of the good host stands he who 
doesn t want to see anything of any one; far to the 
right, he who wants a horde of people to be always 
seeing something of him. I conjecture that the figure on 
the left, just discernible through my field-glasses, is that 
of old Corins master. His name was never revealed to 
us, but Corins brief account of his character suffices. 
Deeds of hospitality’" is a dismal phrase that could 
have occurred only to the servant of a very dismal 
master. Not less tell-tale is Corins idea that men who 
do these deeds ’ do them only to save their souls in 
the next world. It is a pity Shakespeare did not actually 
bring Corin s master on to the stage. One would have 
liked to see the old man genuinely touched by the 
charming eloquence of Rosalind’s appeal for a crust of 
bread, and conscious that he would probably go to 
heaven if he granted it, and yet not quite able to grant 
it. Far away though he stands to the left of the good 
host, he has yet something in common with that third 
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person discernible on the right — that speck yonder, 
which I believe to be Lucullus. Nothing that we know 
of Lucullus suggests that he was less inhuman than the 
churl of Arden. It does not appear that he had a single 
friend, nor that he wished for one. His lavishness was 
indiscriminate except in that he entertained only the 
rich. One would have liked to dine with him, but not 
even in the act of digestion could one have felt that he 
had a heart. One would have acknowledged that in all 
the material resources of his art he was a master, and 
also that he practised his art for sheer love of it, wishing 
to be admired for nothing but his mastery, and cocking 
no eye on any of those ulterior objects but for which 
some of the most prominent hosts would not entertain 
at all. But the very fact that he was an artist is repul- 
sive. When hospitality becomes an art it loses its very 
soul. With this reflection I look away from Lucullus 
and, fixing my gaze on the middle ground, am the better 
able to appreciate the excellence of the figure that 
stands before me — the figure of Old Wardle. Some 
pride and egoism in that capacious breast, yes, but a 
great heart full of kindness, and ever a warm spon- 
taneous welcome to the stranger in need, and to all old 
friends and young. Hark! he is shouting something. He 
is asking us both down to Dingley Dell. And you have 
shouted back that you will be delighted. Ah, did I not 
suspect from the first that you too were perhaps a 
guest? 

But I constrain you in the act of rushing off to pack 
your things — one moment: this essay has yet to be 
finished. We have yet to glance at those two extremes 
between which the mean is good guestship. Far to the 
right of the good guest, we descry the parasite; far 
to the left, the churl again. Not the same churl, per- 
haps. We do not know that Gorins master was ever 
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sampled as a guest. I am inclined to call yonder speck 
Dante — Dante Alighieri, of whom we do know that he 
received during his exile much hospitality from many 
hosts and repaid them by writing how bitter was the 
bread in their houses, and how steep the stairs were. 
To think of dour Dante as a guest is less dispiriting only 
than to think what he would have been as a host had 
it ever occurred to him to entertain any one or anything 
except a deep regard for Beatrice; and one turns with 
positive relief to have a glimpse of the parasite — Mr. 
Smurge, I presume, “whose gratitude was as boundless 
as his appetite, and his presence as unsought as it ap- 
peared to be inevitable.” But now, how gracious and 
admirable is the central figure — radiating gratitude, 
but not too much of it; never intrusive, ever within call; 
full of dignity, yet all amenable; quiet, yet lively; never 
echoing, ever amplifying; never contradicting, but 
often lighting the way to* truth; an ornament, an in- 
spiration, anywhere. 

Such is he. But who is he? It is easier to confess a 
defect than to claim a quality. I have told you that 
when I lived in London I was nothing as a host; but 
I will not claim to have been a perfect guest. Nor indeed 
was I. I was a good one, but, looking back, I see my- 
self not quite in the centre — slightly to the left, slightly 
to the churlish side. I was rather too quiet, and I did 
sometimes contradict. And, though I always liked 
to be invited anywhere, I very often preferred to stay at 
home. If any one hereafter shall form a collection of 
the notes written by me in reply to invitations, I am 
afraid he will gradually suppose me to have been more 
in request than ever I really was, and to have been 
also a great invalid, and a great traveller. 
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Mrs. Millamant. There is not so impudent a thing in 
nature, as the saucy look of an assured man, confident 
of success. The pedantic arrogance of a very husband 
has not so pragmatical an air. Ah! I’ll never marry, un- 
less I am first made sure of my will and pleasure. 

Mirahell. Would you have ’em both before marriage? 
or will you be contented with the first now, and stay 
for the other till after grace? 

Mrs. Millamant. Ah! don’t be impertinent. — My dear 
liberty, shall I leave thee? my faithful solitude, my 
darling contemplation, must I bid you then adieu? Ay-h 
adieu — my morning thoughts, agreeable wakings, in- 
dolent slumbers, all ye douceurs , ye sommeils du mat in 9 
adieu? — I can’t do’t, ’tis more than impossible — posi- 
tively, Mirabell, I’ll lie abed in a morning as long as I 
please. 

Mirabell. Then I’ll get up in a morning as early as I 
please. 

Mrs. Millamant. Ah! idle creature, get up when you 
will — and d’ye hear, I won’t be called names after I’m 
married; positively I won’t be called names. 

Mirabell. Names! 


Mrs. Millamant. Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, 
jewel, love, sweetheart, and the rest of that nauseous 
cant, in which men and their wives are so fulsomely 
familiar — I shall never bear that — good Mirabell, don’t 
let us be familiar or fond, nor kiss before folks, like my 
Lady Fadler and Sir Francis: nor go to Hyde-park to- 
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gether the first Sunday in a new chariot, to provoke eyes 
and whispers, and then never to be seen there together 
again; as if we were proud of one another the first week, 
and ashamed of one another ever after. Let us never 
visit together, nor go to a play together; but let us be 
very strange and well-bred : let us be as strange as if we 
had been married a great while; and as well bred as if 
we were not married at all. 

Mirabell. Have you any more conditions to offer? 
Hitherto your demands are pretty reasonable. 

Mrs. Millamant. Trifles! — As liberty to pay and re- 
ceive visits to and from whom I please; to write and 
receive letters, without interrogatories or wry faces 
on your part; to wear what I please; and choose con- 
versation with regard only to my own taste; to have 
no obligation upon me to converse with wits that I 
don’t like, because they are your acquaintance: or to be 
intimate with fools, because they may be your relations. 
Come to dinner when I please; dine in my dressing-room 
when I’m out of humour, without giving a reason. To 
have my closet inviolate; to be sole empress of my tea- 
table, which you must never presume to approach with- 
out first asking leave. And lastly, wherever I am, you 
shall always knock at the door before you come in. 
These articles subscribed, if I continue to endure you 
a little longer, I may by degrees dwindle into a wife. 

Mirabell. Your bill of fare is something advanced in 
this latter account. — Well, have I liberty to offer con- 
ditions — that when you are dwindled into a wife, I may 
not be beyond measure enlarged into a husband? 

Mrs. Millamant. You have free leave; propose your 

utmost, speak and spare not. 

Mirabell. I thank you . — Imprimis then, I covenant, 
that your acquaintance be general; that you admit no 
sworn confidant, or intimate of your own sex; no she 
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friend to screen her affairs under your countenance, 
and tempt you to make trial of a mutual secrecy. No 
decoy duck to wheedle you a fop-scrambling to the play 
in a mask then bring you home in a pretended fright, 
when you think you shall be found out — and rail at me 
for missing the play, and disappointing the frolic which 
you had to pick me up, and prove my constancy. 

Mrs. Millamant. Detestable imprimis! I go to the play 
in a mask! 

Mirabell. Item, I article, that you continue to like 
your own face, as long as I shall: and while it passes 
current with me, that you endeavour not to new-coin 
it. To which end, together with all vizards for the day, 
I prohibit all masks for the night, made of oiled-skins’ 
and I know not what — hogs’ bones, hares’ gall, pig- 
water, and the marrow of a roasted cat. In short, I forbid 
all commerce with the gentlewoman in what d’ye call 
it court. Item, I shut my doors against all bawds with 
baskets, and penny-worths of muslin, china, fans, at- 
lasses, etc. — Item, when you shall be breeding — 

Mrs. Millamant. Ah! name it not. 

Mirabell. Which may be presumed with a blessing 
on our endeavours. 

Mrs. Millamant. Odious endeavours! 

Mirabell. I denounce against all strait lacing, squeez- 
ing for a shape, till you mould my boy’s head like a 
sugar-loaf, and instead of a man child, make me father 
to a crooked billet. Lastly, to the dominion of the tea- 
table I submit — but with proviso, that you exceed not 
in your province; but restrain yourself to native and 
simple tea-table drinks, as tea, chocolate, and coffee: 
as likewise to genuine and authorised tea-table talk 
— such as mending of fashions, spoiling reputations, 
railing at absent friends, and so forth — but that on no 
account you encroach upon the men’s prerogative, and 
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presume to drink healths, or toast fellows; for preven- 
tion of which I banish all foreign forces, all auxiliaries 
to the tea-table, as orange-brandy, all aniseed, cinnamon, 
citron, and Barbadoes waters, together with ratafia, and 
the most noble spirit of clary — but for cowslip wine, 
poppy water, and all dormitives, those I allow. — These 
provisos admitted, in other things I may prove a trac- 
table and complying husband. 

Mrs. Millamarxt. O horrid provisos! filthy strong- 
waters! I toast fellows! odious men! I hate your odious 
provisos. 

Mirabell. Then we are agreed! shall I kiss your hand 
upon the contract? And here comes one to be a witness 
to the sealing of the deed. 

Enter Mbs. Fainall. 

Mrs. Millamant. Fainall, what shall I do? shall I have 
him? I think I must have him. 

Mrs. Fainall Ay, ay, take him, take him, what should 
you do? 

Mrs. Millamant. Well then — I’ll take my death fm 
in a horrid fright — Fainall, I shall never say it — well— 
I think — I’ll endure you. 

Mrs. Fainall. Fy! fyl have him, have him, and tell 
him so in plain terms: for I am sure you have a mind 
to him. 

Mrs. Millamant. Are you? I think I have — and the 
horrid man looks as if he thought so too — well, you 
ridiculous thing you. I’ll have you— I won’t be kissed, 
nor I won’t be thanked — here kiss my hand though. — 
So, hold your tongue now, don’t say a word. 


FEDOR DOSTOEVSKI 

(1821-1881) 

Notes From Underground 1 

PART I. UNDERGROUND 

I 


I AM a sick man. ... I am a spiteful man. I am an 
unattractive man. I believe my liver is diseased. 
However, I know nothing at all about mv disease, and 
do not know for certain what ails me. I don’t consult 
a doctor for it, and never have, though I have a respect 
for medicine and doctors. Besides, I am extremely 
superstitious, sufficiently so to respect medicine, any- 
way (I am well-educated enough not to be supersti- 
tious, but I am superstitious). No, I refuse to consult 
a doctor from spite. That you probably will not under- 
stand. Well, I understand it, though. Of course, I can’t 
explain who it is precisely that I am mortifying in this 
case by my spite: I am perfectly well aware that I 
cannot “pay out" the doctors by not consulting them; 
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I know better than any one that by all this I am only 
injuring myself and no one else. But still, if I don't 
consult a doctor it is from spite. My liver is bad, well 
— let it get worse! 

I have been going on like that for a long time — 
twenty years. Now I am forty. I used to be in the 
government service, but am no longer. I was a spiteful 
official. I was rude and took pleasure in being so. I did 
not take bribes, you see, so I was bound to find a rec- 
ompense in that, at least. (A poor jest, but I will not 
scratch it out. I wrote it thinking it would sound very 
witty; but now that I have seen myself that I only 
wanted to show off in a despicable way, I will not 
scratch it out on purpose!) 

When petitioners used to come for information to the 
table at which I sat, I used to grind my teeth at them, 
and felt intense enjoyment when I succeeded in making 
anybody unhappy. I almost always did succeed. For 
the most part they were all timid people — of course, 
they were petitioners. But of the uppish ones there was 
one officer in particular I could not endure. He simply 
would not be humble, and clanked his sword in a dis- 
gusting way. I carried on a feud with him for eighteen 
months over that sword. At last I got the better of him. 
He left off clanking it. That happened in my youth, 
though. 

But do you know, gentlemen, what was the chief 
point about my spite? Why, the whole point, the real 
sting of it lay in the fact that continually, even in the 
moment of the acutest spleen, I was inwardly conscious 
with shame that I was not only a spiteful but not even 
an embittered man, that I was simply scaring sparrows 
at random and amusing myself by it. I might foam at the* 
mouth, but bring me a doll to play with, give me a cup 
of tea with sugar in it, and maybe I should be appeased. 
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I might even be genuinely touched, though probably 
I should grind my teeth at myself afterwards and lie 
awake at night with shame for months after. That was 
my way. 

I was lying when I said just now that I was a spiteful 
official. I was lying from spite. I was simply amusing 
myself with the petitioners and with the officer, and in 
reality I never could become spiteful. I was conscious 
every moment in myself of many, very many elements 
absolutely opposite to that. I felt them positively swarm- 
ing in me, these opposite elements. I knew that they 
had been swarming in me all my life and craving some 
outlet from me, but I would not let them, would not 
let them, purposely would not let them come out. They 
tormented me till I was ashamed: they drove me tc 
convulsions and— sickened me, at last, how they sick- 
ened me! Now, are not you fancying, gentlemen, that 
I am expressing remorse for something now, that I am 
asking your forgiveness for something"? I am sure you 
are fancying that . . . However, I assure you I do 
not care if you are. ... 

It was not only that I could not become spiteful, I 
did not know how to become anything: neither spiteful 
nor kind, neither a rascal nor an honest man, neither a 
hero nor an insect. Now, I am living out my life in 
my corner, taunting myself with the spiteful and useless 
consolation that an intelligent man cannot become any- 
thing seriously, and it is only the fool who becomes 
anything. Yes, a man in the nineteenth century must 
and morally ought to be pre-eminently a characterless 
creature; a man of character, an active man is pre- 
eminently a limited creature. That is my conviction 
of forty years. I am forty years old now, and you know 
forty years is a whole life-time; you know it is extreme 
old age. To live longer than forty years is bad manners, 
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is vulgar, immoral. Who does live beyond forty? Answer 
that, sincerely and honestly. I will tell you who do: fools 
and worthless fellows. I tell all old men that to their 
face, all these venerable old men, all these silver-haired 
and reverend seniors! I tell the whole world that to its 
face! I have a right to say so, for I shall go on living to 
sixty myself. To seventy! To eighty! . . . Stay, let me 
take breath. . . . 

You imagine no doubt, gentlemen, that I want to 
amuse you. You are mistaken in that, too. I am by no 
means such a mirthful person as you imagine, or as you 
may imagine; however, irritated by all this babble (and 
I feel that you are irritated) you think fit to ask me who 
am I — then my answer is, I am a collegiate assessor. 
I was in the service that I might have something to eat 
(and solely for that reason), and when last year a dis- 
tant relation left me six thousand roubles in his will I 
immediately retired from the service and settled down 
in my corner. I used to live in this corner before, but 
now I have settled down in it. My room is a wretched, 
horrid one in the outskirts of the town. My servant is 
an old country-woman, ill-natured from stupidity, and, 
moreover, there is always a nasty smell about her. I am 
told that the Petersburg climate is bad for me, and that 
with my small means it is very expensive to live in 
Petersburg. I know all that better than all these sage and 
experienced counsellors and monitors. . . . But I am 
remaining in Petersburg; I am not going away from 
Petersburg! I am not going away because . . . ech. 
Why, it is absolutely no matter whether I am going 
away or not going away. 

But what can a decent man speak of with most 
pleasure? 

Answer: Of himself. 

Well, so I will talk about myself. 
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I want now to tell you, gentlemen, whether you care 
to hear it or not, why I could not even become an in- 
sect. I tell you solemnly, that I have many times tried 
to become an insect. But I was not equal even to that. 
I swear, gentlemen, that to be too conscious is an ill- 
ness a real thorough-going illness. For man’s everyday 
needs, it would have been quite enough to have the 
ordinary human consciousness, that is, half or a quarter 
of the amount which falls to the lot of a cultivated man 
of our unhappy nineteenth century, especially one who 
has the fatal ill-luck to inhabit Petersburg, the most 
theoretical and intentional town on the whole terrestrial 
globe. (There are intentional and unintentional towns.) 
It would have been quite enough, for instance, to have 
the consciousness by which all so-called direct persons 
and men of action live. I bet you think I ain writing all 
this from affectation, to be witty at the expense of men 
of action; and what is more, that from ill-bred affecta- 
tion, I am clanking a sword like my officer. But, gentle- 
men, whoever can pride himself on his diseases and 
even swagger over them? 

Though, after all, every one does do that; people 
do pride themselves on their diseases, and I do, may 
Ijc, more than any one. We will not dispute it; my con- 
tention was absurd. But yet I am firmly persuaded that 
a great deal of consciousness, every sort of conscious- 
ness, in fact, is a disease. I stick to that. Let us leave 
that, too, for a minute. Tell me this: why does it happen 
that at the very, yes, at the very moments when I am 
most capable of feeling every refinement of all that is 
“good and beautiful," as they used to say at one time, 
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it would, as though of design, happen to me not only 
to feel but to do such ugly things, such that . . . Well, 
in short, actions that all, perhaps, commit; but which, 
as though purposely, occurred to me at the very time 
when I was most conscious that they ought not to be 
committed. The more conscious I was of goodness and 
of all that was “good and beautiful,” the more deeply 
I sank into my mire and the more ready I was to sink 
in it altogether. But the chief point was that all this 
was, as it were, not accidental in me, but as though it 
were bound to be so. It was as though it were my most 
normal condition, and not in the least disease or de- 
pravity, so that at last all desire in me to struggle against 
this depravity passed. It ended by my almost believing 
(perhaps actually believing) that this was perhaps my 
normal condition. But at first, in the beginning, what 
agonies I endured in that struggle! I did not believe 
it was the same with other people, and all my life I 
hid this fact about myself as a secret. I was ashamed 
(even now, perhaps, I am ashamed) : I got to the point 
of feeling a sort of secret abnormal, despicable enjoy- 
ment in returning home to my corner on some disgust- 
ing Petersburg night, acutely conscious that that day 
I had committed a loathsome action again, that what 
was done could never be undone, and secretly, inwardly 
gnawing, gnawing at myself for it, tearing and consum- 
ing myself till at last the bitterness turned into a sort 
of shameful accursed sweetness, and at last — into posi- 
tive real enjoyment! Yes, into enjoyment, into enjoy- 
ment! I insist upon that. I have spoken of this because 
I keep wanting to know for a fact whether other people 
feel such enjoyment? I will explain; the enjoyment was 
just from the too intense consciousness of ones own 
degradation; it was from feeling oneself that one had 
reached the last barrier, that it was horrible, but that 
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it could not be otherwise; that there was no escape for 
you; that you never could become a different man; 
that even if time and faith were still left you to change 
into something different you would most likely not wish 
to change; or if you did wish to, even then you would 
do nothing; because perhaps in reality there was noth- 
ing for you to change into. 

And the worst of it was, and the root of it all, that 
it was all in accord with the normal fundamental laws 
of over-acute consciousness, and with the inertia that 
was the direct result of those laws, and that conse- 
quently one was not only unable to change but could 
do absolutely nothing. Thus it would follow, as the 
result of acute consciousness, that one is not to blame 
in being a scoundrel; as though that were any consola- 
tion to the scoundrel once he has come to realize that 
he actually is a scoundrel. But enough. . . . Ech, I 
have talked a lot of nonsense, but what have I ex- 
plained? How is enjoyment in this to be explained? But 
I will explain it. I will get to the bottom of it! That is 
why I have taken up my pen. . . . 

I, for instance, have a great deal of amour propre. 

I am as suspicious and prone to take offence as a hump- 
back or a dwarf. But upon my word I sometimes have 
had moments when if I had happened to be slapped 
in the face I should, perhaps, have been positively 
glad of it. I say, in earnest, that I should probably have 
heen able to discover even in that a peculiar sort of 
enjoyment — the enjoyment, of course, of despair; but 
in despair there are the most intense enjoyments, espe- 
cially when one is very acutely conscious of the hopeless- 
ness of one’s position. And when one is slapped in the 
face — why then the consciousness of being rubbed into 
a pulp would positively overwhelm one. The worst of 
it is, look at it which way one will, it still turns out 
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that I was always the most to blame in everything. And 
what is most humiliating of all, to blame for no fault 
of my own but, so to say, through the laws of nature. 
In the first place, to blame because I am cleverer than 
any of the people surrounding me. (I have always con- 
sidered myself cleverer than any of the people sur- 
rounding me, and sometimes, would you believe it, have 
been positively ashamed of it. At any rate, I have all 
my life, as it were, turned my eyes away and never 
could look people straight in the face.) To blame, 
finally, because even if I had had magnanimity, I should 
only have had more suffering from the sense of its use- 
lessness. I should certainly have never been able to do 
anything from being magnanimous — neither to for- 
give, for my assailant would perhaps have slapped me 
from the laws of nature, and one cannot forgive the laws 
of nature; nor to forget, for even if it were owing to the 
laws of nature, it is insulting all the same. Finally, even 
if I had wanted to be anything but magnanimous, had 
desired on the contrary to revenge myself on my as- 
sailant, I could not have revenged myself on any one 
for anything because I should certainly never have 
made up my mind to do anything, even if I had been 
able to. Why should I not have made up my mind? 
About that in particular I want to say a few words. 


m 

With people who know how to revenge themselves 
and to stand up for themselves in general, how is it 
done? Why, when they are possessed, let us suppose, 
by the feeling of revenge, then for the time there is 
nothing else but that feeling left in their whole being. 
Such a gentleman simply dashes straight for his object 
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like an infuriated bull with its horns down, and nothing 
but a wall will stop him. (By the way: facing the wall, 
such gentlemen — that is, the “direct” persons and men 
of action — are genuinely nonplussed. For them a wall 
is not an evasion, as for us people who think and con- 
sequently do nothing; it is not an excuse for turning 
aside, an excuse for which we are always very glad, 
though we scarcely believe in it ourselves, as a rule. No, 
they are nonplussed in all sincerity. The wall has for 
them something tranquillizing, morally soothing, final 
— maybe even something mysterious . . . but of the 
wall later.) 

Well, such a direct person I regard as the real normal 
man, as his tender mother nature wished to see him 
when she graciously brought him into being on the 
earth. I envy such a man till I am green in the face. He 
is stupid. I am not disputing that, but perhaps the nor- 
mal man should be stupid, how do you know? Perhaps 
it is very beautiful, in fact. And I am the more per- 
suaded of that suspicion, if one can call it so, by the 
fact that if you take, for instance, the antithesis of the 
normal man, that is, the man of acute consciousness, 
who has come, of course, not out of the lap of nature but 
out of a retort (this is almost mysticism, gentlemen, but 
I suspect this, too), this retort-made man is sometimes 
so nonplussed in the presence of his antithesis that with 
all his exaggerated consciousness he genuinely thinks 
of himself as a mouse and not a man. It may be an 
acutely conscious mouse, yet it is a mouse, while the 
other is a man, and therefore, et cjetera, et ccetera. And 
the worst of it is, he himself, his very own self, looks 
on himself as a mouse; no one asks him to do so; and 
that is an important point. Now let us look at this 
mouse in action. Let us suppose, for instance, that it 
feels insulted, too (and it almost always does feel in- 
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suited), and wants to revenge itself, too. There may 
even be a greater accumulation of spite in it than in 
Vhomme de la nature et de la verite. The base and 
nasty desire to vent that spite on its assailant rankles 
perhaps even more nastily in it than in Thomme de la 
nature et de la verite. For through his innate stupidity 
the latter looks upon his revenge as justice pure and 
simple; while in consequence of his acute conscious- 
ness the mouse does not believe in the justice of it. To 
come at last to the deed itself, to the very act of re- 
venge. Apart from the one fundamental nastiness the 
luckless mouse succeeds in creating around it so many 
other nastinesses in the form of doubts and questions, 
adds to the one question so many unsettled questions 
that there inevitably works up around it a sort of 
fatal brew, a stinking mess, made up of its doubts, emo- 
tions, and of the contempt spat upon it by the direct 
men of action who stand solemnly about it as judges 
and arbitrators, laughing at it till their healthy sides 
ache. Of course the only thing left for it is to dismiss 
all that with a wave of its paw, and, with a smile of 
assumed contempt in which it does not even itself be- 
lieve, creep ignominiously into its mouse-hole. There 
in its nasty, stinking, underground home our insulted, 
crushed and ridiculed mouse promptly becomes ab- 
sorbed in cold, malignant and, above all, everlasting 
spite. For forty years together it will remember its in- 
jury down to the smallest, most ignominious details, 
and every time will add, of itself, details still more 
ignominious, spitefully teasing and tormenting itself 
with its own imagination. It will itself be ashamed of 
its imaginings, but yet it will recall it all, it will go over 
and over every detail, it will invent unheard of things 
against itself, pretending that those things might hap- 
pen, and will forgive nothing. Maybe it will begin to 
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revenge itself, too, but, as it were, piecemeal, in trivial 
ways, from behind the stove, incognito, without believ- 
ing either in its own right to vengeance, or in the success 
of its revenge, knowing that from all its efforts at revenge 
it will suffer a hundred times more than he on whom it 
revenges itself, while he, I daresay, will not even scratch 
himself. On its deathbed it will recall it all over again, 
with interest accumulated over all the years and . . . 

But it is just in that cold, abominable half despair, 
half belief, in that conscious burying oneself alive for 
grief in the underworld for forty years, in that acutely 
recognized and yet partly doubtful hopelessness of 
one s position, in that hell of unsatisfied desires turned 
inward, in that fever of oscillations, of resolutions de- 
termined for ever and repented of again a minute later 
— that the savour of that strange enjoyment of which 
I have spoken lies. It is so subtle, so difficult of analysis, 
that persons who are a little limited, or even simply 
persons of strong nerves, will not understand a single 
atom of it. Possibly,” you will add on your own ac- 
count with a grin, “people will not understand it either 
who have never received a slap in the face,” and in that 
way you will politely hint to me that I, too, perhaps, 
have had the experience of a slap in the face in my 
life, and so I speak as one who knows. I bet that you 
are thinking that. But set your minds at rest, gentle- 
men, I have not received a slap in the face, though it is 
absolutely a matter of indifference to me what you 
may think about it. Possibly, I even regret, myself, that 
I have given so few slaps in the face during my life. 
But enough . . . not another word on that subject of 
such extreme interest to you. 

I will continue calmly concerning persons with strong 
nerves who do not understand a certain refinement of en- 
joyment. Though in certain circumstances these gentle- 
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men bellow their loudest like bulls, though this, let us 
suppose, does them the greatest credit, yet, as I have 
said already, confronted with the impossible they sub- 
side at once. The impossible means the stone wall! 
What stone wall? Why, of course, the laws of nature, 
the deductions of natural science, mathematics. As 
soon as they prove to you, for instance, that you are 
descended from a monkey, then it is no use scowling, 
accept it for a fact. When they prove to you that in 
reality one drop of your own fat must be dearer to 
you than a hundred thousand of your fellow-creatures, 
and that this conclusion is the final solution of all so- 
called virtues and duties and all such prejudices and 
fancies, then you have just to accept it, there is no help 
for it, for twice two is a law of mathematics. Just try 
refuting it. 

'‘Upon my word, they will shout at you, it is no use 
protesting: it is a case of twice two makes four! Nature 
does not ask your permission, she has nothing to do 
with your wishes, and whether you like her laws or 
dislike them, you are bound to accept her as she is, 
and consequently all her conclusions. A wall, you see, is 
a wall . . . and so on, and so on/’ 

Merciful Heavens! but what do I care for the laws 
of nature and arithmetic, when, for some reason I dis- 
like those laws and the fact that twice two makes four? 
Of course I cannot break through the wall by battering 
my head against it if I really have not the strength to 
knock it down, but I am not going to be reconciled to 
it simply because it is a stone wall and I have not the 
strength. 

As though such a stone wall really were a consolation, 
and really did contain some word of conciliation, simply 
because it is as true as twice two makes four. Oh, ab- 
surdity of absurdities! How much better it is to under- 
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stand it all, to recognize it all, all the impossibilities and 
the stone wall; not to be reconciled to one of those 
impossibilities and stone walls if it disgusts you to be 
reconciled to it; by the way of the most inevitable, logi- 
cal combinations to reach the most revolting conclusions 
on the everlasting theme, that even for the stone wall 
you are yourself somehow to blame, though again it is 
as clear as day you are not to blame in the least, and 
therefore grinding your teeth in silent impotence to 
sink into luxurious inertia, brooding on the fact that 
there is no one even for you to feel vindictive against, 
that you have not, and perhaps never will have, an ob- 
ject for your spite, that it is a sleight of hand, a bit of 
juggling, a card-sharper's trick, that it is simply a mess, 
no knowing what and no knowing who, but in spite 
of all these uncertainties and jugglings, still there is 
an ache in you, and the more you do not know, the 
worse the ache. 


IV 


Ha, ha, ha! You will be finding enjoyment in tooth- 
ache next,” you cry, with a laugh. 

“Well? Even in toothache there is enjoyment,” I an- 
swer. I had toothache for a whole month and I know 
there is. In that case, of course, people are not spiteful 
in silence, but moan; but they are not candid moans, 
they are malignant moans, and the malignancy is the 
whole point. The enjoyment of the sufferer finds ex- 
pression in those moans; if he did not feel enjoyment 
in them he would not moan. It is a good example, gentle- 
men, and I will develop it. Those moans express in the 
first place all the aimlessness of your pain, which is so 
humiliating to your consciousness; the whole legal sys- 
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tem of nature on which you spit disdainfully, of course, 
but from which you suffer all the same while she does 
not. They express the consciousness that you have no 
enemy to punish, but that you have pain; the conscious- 
ness that in spite of all possible Vagenheims you are in 
complete slavery to your teeth; that if some one wishes 
it, your teeth will leave off aching, and if he does not, 
they will go on aching another three months; and that 
finally if you are still contumacious and still protest, all 
that is left you for your own gratification is to thrash 
yourself or beat your wall with your fist as hard as you 
can, and absolutely nothing more. Well, these mortal 
insults, these jeers on the part of some one unknown, 
end at last in an enjoyment which sometimes reaches 
the highest degree of voluptuousness. I ask you, gentle- 
men, listen sometimes to the moans of an educated man 
of the nineteenth century suffering from toothache, on 
the second or third day of the attack, when he is begin- 
ning to moan, not as he moaned on the first day, that is, 
not simply because he has toothache, not just as any 
coarse peasant, but as a man affected by progress and 
European civilization, a man who is “divorced from the 
soil and the national elements,” as they express it now- 
adays. His moans become nasty, disgustingly malignant, 
and go on for whole days and nights. And of course he 
knows himself that he is doing himself no sort of good 
with his moans; he knows better than any one that he is 
only lacerating and harassing himself and others for 
nothing; he knows that even the audience before whom 
he is making his efforts, and his whole family, listen to 
him with loathing, do not put a haporth of faith in 
him, and inwardly understand that he might moan dif- 
ferently, more simply, without trills and flourishes, and 
that he is only amusing himself like that from ill-humour, 
from malignancy. Well, in all these recognitions and 
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disgraces it is that there lies a voluptuous pleasure. As 
though he would say: “I am worrying you, I am lacer- 
ating your hearts, I am keeping every one in the house 
awake. Well, stay awake then, you, too, feel every min- 
ute that I have toothache. I am not a hero to you now, 
as I tried to seem before, but simply a nasty person, an 
impostor. Well, so be it, then! I am very giad that you 
see through me. It is nasty for you to hear my despicable 
moans: well, let it be nasty; here I will let you have a 
nastier flourish in a minute. . . .” You do not under- 
stand even now, gentlemen? No, it seems our develop- 
ment and our consciousness must go further to under- 
stand all the intricacies of this pleasure. You laugh? 
Delighted. My jests, gentlemen, are of course in bad 
taste, jerky, involved, lacking self-confidence. But of 
course that is because I do not respect myself. Can a 
man of perception respect himself at all? 


v 

Come, can a man who attempts to find enjoyment in 
the very feeling of his own degradation possibly have 
a spark of respect for himself? I am not saying this now 
from any mawkish kind of remorse. And, indeed, I 
could never endure saying, “Forgive me. Papa, I won't 
do it again,” not because I am incapable of saying 
that — on the contrary, perhaps just because I have been 
too capable of it, and in what a way, too! As though of 
design I used to get into trouble in cases when I was 
not to blame in any way. That was the nastiest part 
of it. At the same time I was genuinely touched and 
penitent, I used to shed tears and, of course, deceived 
myself, though I was not acting in the least and there 
was a sick feeling in my heart at the time. . . . For 
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that one could not blame even the laws of nature, 
though the laws of nature have continually all my life 
offended me more than anything. It is loathsome to re- 
member it all, but it was loathsome even then. Of course, 
a minute or so later I would realize wrathfully that it 
was all a lie, a revolting lie, an affected lie, that is, all 
this penitence, this emotion, these vows of reform. You 
will ask why did I worry myself with such antics: an- 
swer, because it was very dull to sit with ones hands 
folded, and so one began cutting capers. That is really 
it. Observe yourselves more carefully, gentlemen, then 
you will understand that it is so. I invented adventures 
for myself and made up a life, so as at least to live in 
some way. How many times it has happened to me — 
well, for instance, to take offence simply on purpose, 
for nothing; and one knows oneself, of course, that one 
is offended at nothing, that one is putting it on, but yet 
one brings oneself, at last to the point of being really 
offended. All my life I have had an impulse to play 
such pranks, so that in the end I could not control it 
in myself. Another time, twice, in fact, I tried hard 
to be in love. I suffered, too, gentlemen, I assure you. 
In the depth of my heart there was no faith in my suffer- 
ing, only a faint stir of mockery, but yet I did suffer, 
and in the real, orthodox way; I was jealous, beside 
myself . . . and it was all from ennui, gentlemen, all 
from ennui; inertia overcame me. You know the direct, 
legitimate fruit of consciousness is inertia, that is, con- 
scious sitting-with-the-hands-folded. I have referred to 
this already. I repeat, I repeat with emphasis: all “di- 
rect” persons and men of action are active just because 
they are stupid and limited. How explain that? I will 
tell you: in consequence of their limitation they take 
immediate and secondary causes for primary ones, and 
in that way persuade themselves more quickly and 
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easily than other people do that they have found an 
infallible foundation for their activity, and their minds 
are at ease and you know that is the chief thing. To 
begin to act, you know, you must first have your mind 
completely at ease and no trace of doubt left in it. Why, 
how am I, for example to set my mind at rest? Where 
are the primary causes on which I am to build? Where 
are my foundations? Where am I to get them from? 
I exercise myself in reflection, and consequently with 
me every primary cause at once draws after itself an- 
other still more primary, and so on to infinity. That is 
just the essence of every sort of consciousness and re- 
flection. It must be a case of the laws of nature again. 
What is the result of it in the end? Why, just the same. 
Remember I spoke just now of vengeance. (I am sure 
you did not take it in.) I said that a man revenges 
himself because he sees justice in it. Therefore he has 
found a primary cause, that is, justice. And so he is at 
rest on all sides, and consequently he carries out his 
revenge calmly and successfully, being persuaded that 
he is doing a just and honest thing. But I see no justice 
in it, I find no sort of virtue in it either, and conse- 
quently if I attempt to revenge myself, it is only out 
of spite. Spite, of course, might overcome everything, 
all my doubts, and so might serve quite successfully in 
place of a primary cause, precisely because it is not 
a cause. But what is to be done if I have not even spite 
(I began with that just now, you know). In consequence 
again of those accursed laws of consciousness, anger in 
me is subject to chemical disintegration. You look into 
it, the object flies off into air, your reasons evaporate, 
the criminal is not to be found, the wrong becomes not 
a wrong but a phantom, something like the toothache, 
for which no one is to blame, and consequently there 
is only the same outlet left again — that is, to beat the 
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wall as hard as you can. So you give it up with a wave 
of the hand because you have not found a fundamental 
cause. And try letting yourself be carried away by your 
feelings, blindly, without reflection, without a primary 
cause, repelling consciousness at least for a time; hate 
or love, if only not to sit with your hands folded. The 
day after to-morrow, at the latest, you will begin de- 
spising yourself for having knowingly deceived yourself. 
Result: a soap-bubble and inertia. Oh, gentlemen, do 
you know, perhaps I consider myself an intelligent 
man, only because all my life I have been able neither 
to begin nor to finish anything. Granted I am a bab- 
bler, a harmless vexatious babbler, like all of us. But 
what is to be done if the direct and sole vocation of 
every intelligent man is babble, that is, the intentional 
pouring of water through a sieve? 


vi 

Oh, if I had done nothing simply from lazinessl 
Heavens, how I should have respected myself, then. 
I should have respected myself because I should at 
least have been capable of being lazy; there would at 
least have been one quality, as it were, positive in me, 
in which I could have believed myself. Question: What 
is he? Answer: A sluggard; how very pleasant it would 
have been to hear that of oneself! It would mean that 
I was positively defined, it would mean that there 
was something to say about me. '‘Sluggard’' — why, it 
is a calling and vocation, it is a career. Do not jest, 
it is so. I should then be a member of the best club 
by right, and should find my occupation in continually 
respecting myself. I knew a gentleman who prided 
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himself all his life on being a connoisseur of Lafitte. He 
considered this as his positive virtue, and never doubted 
himself. He died, not simply with a tranquil, but with 
a triumphant, conscience, and he was quite right, too. 
Then I should have chosen a career for myself, I should 
have been a sluggard and a glutton, not a simple one, 
but, for instance, one with sympathies for everything 
good and beautiful. How do you like that? I have long 
had visions of it. That ‘‘good and beautiful” weighs 
heavily on my mind at forty. But that is at forty; then 
— oh, then it would have been different! I should have 
found for myself a form of activity in keeping with it, 
to be precise, drinking to the health of everything 
“good and beautiful.” I should have snatched at every 
opportunity to drop a tear into my glass and then to 
drain it to all that is “good and beautiful.” I should 
then have turned everything into the good and the 
beautiful; in the nastiest, unquestionable trash, I should 
have sought out the good and the beautiful. I should 
have exuded tears like a wet sponge. An artist, for 
instance, paints a picture worthy of Gay. At once I drink 
to the health of the artist who painted the picture 
worthy of Gay, because I love all that is “good and 
beautiful.” An author has written As you will: at once 
I drink to the health of “any one you will” because I 
love all that is “good and beautiful.” 

I should claim respect for doing so. I should perse- 
cute any one who would not show me respect. I should 
live at ease, I should die with dignity, why, it is 
charming, perfectly charming! And what a good round 
belly I should have grown, what a treble chin I should 
have established, what a ruby nose I should have col- 
oured for myself, so that every one would have said, 
looking at me: “Here is an asset! Here is something 
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real and solid!” And, say what you like, it is very 
agreeable to hear such remarks about oneself in this 
negative age. 


VII 

But these are all golden dreams. Oh, tell me, who 
was it first announced, who was it first proclaimed, 
that man only does nasty things because he does not 
know his own interests; and that if he were enlightened, 
if his eyes were opened to his real normal interests, 
man would at once cease to do nasty things, would 
at once become good and noble because, being en- 
lightened and understanding his real advantage, he 
would see his own advantage in the good and nothing 
else, and we all know that not one man can, consciously, 
act against his own interests, consequently, so to say, 
through necessity, he would begin doing good? Oh, 
the babe! Oh, the pure, innocent child! Why, in the 
first place, when in all these thousands of years has 
there been a time when man has acted only from his 
own interest? What is to be done with the millions 
of facts that bear witness that men, consciously , that is 
fully understanding their real interests, have left them 
in the background and have rushed headlong on an- 
other path, to meet peril and danger, compelled to this 
course by nobody and by nothing, but, as it were, simply 
disliking the beaten track, and have obstinately, wil- 
fully, struck out another difficult, absurd way, seeking 
it almost in the darkness. So, I suppose, this obstinacy 
and perversity were pleasanter to them than any ad- 
vantage. . . . Advantage! What is advantage? And will 
you take it upon yourself to define with perfect accuracy 
in what the advantage of man consists? And what if it 
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so happens that a man’s advantage, sometimes, not only 
may, but even must, consist in his desiring in certain 
cases what is harmful to himself and not advantageous. 
And if so, if there can be such a case, the whole prin- 
ciple falls into dust. What do you think — are there such 
cases? You laugh; laugh away, gentlemen, but only 
answer me: have man’s advantages been reckoned up 
with perfect certainty? Are there not some which not 
only have not been included but cannot possibly be in- 
cluded under any classification? You see, you gentlemen 
have, to the best of my knowledge, taken your whole 
register of human advantages from the averages of 
statistical figures and politico-economical formulas. 
Your advantages are prosperity, wealth, freedom, peace 
and so on, and so on. So that the man who should, 
for instance, go openly and knowingly in opposition 
to all that list would, to your thinking, and indeed 
mine, too, of course, be an obscurantist or an absolute 
madman: would not he? But, you know, this is what 
is surprising: why does it so happen that all these statis- 
ticians, sages and lovers of humanity, when they reckon 
up human advantages invariably leave out one? They 
don't even take it into their reckoning in the form in 
which it should be taken, and the whole reckoning de- 
pends upon that. It would be no great matter, they 
would simply have to take it, this advantage, and add 
it to the list. But the trouble is, that this strange ad- 
vantage does not fall under any classification and is 
not in place in any list. I have a friend for instance . . . 
Ech! gentlemen, but of course he is your friend, too; 
and indeed there is no one, no one, to whom he is not 
a friend! When he prepares for any undertaking this 
gentleman immediately explains to you, elegantly and 
clearly, exactly how he must act in accordance with 
the laws of reason and truth. What is more, he will 
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talk to you with excitement and passion of the true 
normal interests of man; with irony he will upbraid 
the shortsighted fools who do not understand their own 
interests, nor the true significance of virtue; and, within 
a quarter of an hour, without any sudden outside prov- 
ocation, but simply through something inside him 
which is stronger than all his interests, he will go off 
on quite a different tack — that is, act in direct op- 
position to what he has just been saying about himself, 
in opposition to the laws of reason, in opposition to 
his own advantage, in fact in opposition to everything 
... I warn you that my friend is a compound per- 
sonality, and therefore it is difficult to blame him as an 
individual. The fact is, gentlemen, it seems there must 
really exist something that is dearer to almost every 
man than his greatest advantages, or (hot to be illogi- 
cal) there is a most advantageous advantage (the very 
one omitted of which we spoke just now) which is 
more important and more advantageous than all other 
advantages, for the sake of which a man if necessary 
is ready to act in opposition to all laws; that is, in op- 
position to reason, honour, peace, prosperity — in fact, 
in opposition to all those excellent and useful things if 
only he can attain that fundamental, most advantageous 
advantage which is dearer to him than all. “Yes, but 
it’s advantage all the same” you will retort. But ex- 
cuse me, 1 11 make the point clear, and it is not a case 
of playing upon words. What matters is, that this ad- 
vantage is remarkable from the very fact that it breaks 
down all our classifications, and continually shatters 
every system constructed by lovers of mankind for the 
benefit of mankind. In fact, it upsets everything. But 
before I mention this advantage to you, I want to com- 
promise myself personally, and therefore I boldly de- 
clare that all these fine systems, all these theories for 
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explaining to mankind their real normal interests, in 
order that inevitably striving to pursue these interests 
they may at once become good and noble — are, in my 
opinion, so far, mere logical exercises! Yes, logical ex- 
ercises. Why, to maintain this theory of the regenera- 
tion of mankind by means of the pursuit of his own 
advantage is to my mind almost the same thing as . . . 
as to affirm, for instance, following Buckle, that through 
civilization mankind becomes softer, and consequently 
less bloodthirsty and less fitted for warfare. Logically 
it does seem to follow from his arguments. But man has 
such a predilection for systems and abstract deductions 
that he is ready to distort the truth intentionally, he is 
ready to deny the evidence of his senses only to justify 
his logic. I take this example because it is the most glar- 
ing instance of it. Only look about you: blood is being 
spilt in streams, and in the merriest way, as though it 
were champagne. Take the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in which Buckle lived. Take Napoleon — the Great 
and also the present one. Take North America — the eter- 
nal union. Take the farce of Schleswig-Holstein. . . . And 
what is it that civilization softens in us? The only gain 
of civilization for mankind is the greater capacity for 
variety of sensations — and absolutely nothing more. And 
through the development of this many-sidedness man 
may come to finding enjoyment in bloodshed. In fact, 
this has already happened to him. Have you noticed that 
it is the most civilized gentlemen who have been the 
subtlest slaughterers, to whom the Attilas and Stenka 
Razins could not hold a candle, and if they are not so 
conspicuous as the Attilas and Stenka Razins it is simply 
because they are so often met with, are so ordinary 
and have become so familiar to us. In any case civiliza- 
tion has made mankind if not more bloodthirsty, at 
least more vilely, more loathsomely bloodthirsty. In 
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old days he saw justice in bloodshed and with his con- 
science at peace exterminated those he thought proper. 
Now we do think bloodshed abominable and yet we 
engage in this abomination, and with more energy than 
ever. Which is worse? Decide that for yourselves. They 
say that Cleopatra (excuse an instance from Roman 
history) was fond of sticking gold pins into her slave- 
girls’ breasts and derived gratification from their screams 
and writhings. You will say that that was in the com- 
paratively barbarous times; that these are barbarous 
times too, because also, comparatively speaking, pins 
are stuck in even now; that though man has now learned 
to see more clearly than in barbarous ages, he is still 
far from having learnt to act as reason and science 
would dictate. But yet you are fully convinced that he 
will be sure to learn when he gets rid of certain old 
bad habits, and when common sense and science have 
completely re-educated human nature and turned it in 
a normal direction. You are confident that then man 
will cease from intentional error and will, so to say, be 
compelled not to want to set his will against his normal 
interests. That is not all; then, you say, science itself 
will teach man (though to my mind its a superfluous 
luxury) that he never has really had any caprice or will 
of his own, and that he himself is something of the 
nature of a piano-key or the stop of an organ, and that 
there are, besides, things called the laws of nature; 
so that everything he does is not done by his willing 
it, but is done of itself, by the laws of nature. Conse- 
quently we have only to discover these laws of nature, 
and man will no longer have to answer for his actions 
and life will become exceedingly easy for him. All 
human actions will then, of course, be tabulated accord- 
ing to these laws, mathematically, like tables of loga- 
rithms up to 108,000, and entered in an index; or, 
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better still, there would be published certain edifying 
works of the nature of encyclopaedic lexicons, in which 
everything will be so clearly calculated and explained 
that there will be no more incidents or adventures in 
the world. 

Then — this is all what you say — new economic rela- 
tions will be established, all ready-made and worked 
out with mathematical exactitude, so that every pos- 
sible question will vanish in the twinkling of an eye, 
simply because every possible answer to it will be 
provided. Then the “Palace of Crystal” will be built. 
Then .... In fact, those will be halcyon days. Of 
course there is no guaranteeing (this is my comment) 
that it will not be, for instance, frightfully dull then 
(for what will one have to do when everything will 
be calculated and tabulated), but on the other hand 
everything will be extraordinary rational. Of course 
boredom may lead you to anything. It is boredom sets 
one sticking golden pins into people, but all that would 
not matter. What is bad (this is my comment again) 
is that I dare say people will be thankful for the gold 
pins then. Man is stupid, you know, phenomenally 
stupid; or rather he is not at all stupid, but he is so 
ungrateful that you could not find another like him in 
all creation. I, for instance, would not be in the least 
surprised if all of a sudden, a propos of nothing, in the 
midst of general prosperity a gentleman with an ignoble, 
or rather with a reactionary and ironical, countenance 
were to arise and, putting his arms akimbo, say to us 
all: “I say, gentlemen, hadn’t we better kick over the 
whole show and scatter rationalism to the winds, simply 
to send these logarithms to the devil, and to enable us 
to live once more at our own sweet foolish will!” That 
again would not matter; but what is annoying is that 
he would be sure to find followers — such is the nature 
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of man. And all that for the most foolish reason, which, 
one would think, was hardly worth mentioning: that is, 
that man everywhere and at all times, whoever he may 
be, has preferred to act as he chose and not in the least 
as his reason and advantage dictated. And one may 
choose what is contrary to one's own interests, and 
sometimes one positively ought (that is my idea). One's 
own free unfettered choice, one's own caprice, how- 
ever wild it may be, one's own fancy worked up at 
times to frenzy — is that very “most advantageous ad- 
vantage” which we have overlooked, which comes under 
no classification and against which all systems and 
theories are continually being shattered to atoms. And 
how do these wiseacres know that man wants a normal, 
a virtuous choice? What has made them conceive that 
man must want a rationally advantageous choice? What 
man wants is simply independent choice, whatever that 
independence may cost and wherever it may lead. 
And choice, of course, the devil only knows what choice. 


VIII 

“Fla! ha! ha! But you know there is no such thing as 
choice in reality, say what you like,” you will inter- 
pose with a chuckle. “Science has succeeded in so far 
analysing man that we know already that choice and 

what is called freedom of will is nothing else than 

Stay, gentlemen, I meant to begin with that myself. 
I confess, I was rather frightened. I was just going to 
say that the devil only knows what choice depends on, 
and that perhaps that was a very good thing, but I 
remembered the teaching of science . . . and pulled 
myself up. And here you have begun upon it. Indeed, 
if there really is some day discovered a formula for 
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all our desires and caprices — that is, an explanation 
of what they depend upon, bv what laws they arise, 
how they develop, what they are aiming at in one case 
and in another and so on, that is a real mathematical 
formula — then, most likely, man will at once cease to 
feel desire, indeed, he will be certain to. For who would 
want to choose by rule? Besides, he will at once be 
transformed from a human being into an organ-stop 
or something of the sort; for what is a man without 
desires, without freewill and without choice, if not a 
stop in an organ? What do you think? Let us reckon 
the chances — can such a thing happen or not? 

II m! you decide. “Our choice is usually mistaken 
from a false view of our advantage. We sometimes 
choose absolute nonsense because in our foolishness we 
see in that nonsense the easiest means for attaining a 
supposed advantage. But when all that is explained 
and worked out on paper (which is perfectly possible, 
for it is contemptible and senseless to suppose that 
some laws of nature man will never understand), then 

will no longer exist. For if a 
desire should come into conflict with reason we shall 
then reason and not desire, because it will be impossible 
retaining our reason to be senseless in our desires, and 
in that way knowingly act against reason and desire 
to injure ourselves. And as all choice and reasoning 
can be really calculated — because there will some day 
be discovered the laws of our so-called freewill — so, 
joking apart, there may one day be something like a 
table constructed of them, so that we really shall choose 
in accordance with it. If, for instance, some day thev 
calculate and prove to me that I made a long nose at 
some one because I could not help making a long nose 
at him and that I had to do it in that particular way, 
what freedom is left me, especially if I am a learned 
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man and have taken my degree somewhere? Then I 
should be able to calculate my whole life for thirty 
years beforehand. In short, if this could be arranged 
there would be nothing left for us to do; anyway, we 
should have to understand that. And, in fact, we 
ought unwearyingly to repeat to ourselves that at such 
and such a time and in such and such circumstances 
nature does not ask our leave; that we have got to 
take her as she is and not fashion her to suit our fancy, 
and if we really aspire to formulas and tables of rules, 
and well, even ... to the chemical retort, theres no 
help for it, we must accept the retort too, or else it 
will be accepted without our consent. . . 

Yes, but here I come to a stop! Gentlemen, you must 
excuse me for being over-philosophical; it’s the result 
of forty years underground! Allow me to indulge my 
fancy. You see, gentlemen, reason is an excellent thing, 
there's no disputing that, but reason is nothing but 
reason and satisfies only the rational side of man's nature, 
while will is a manifestation of the whole life, that is, 
of the whole human life including reason and all the 
impulses. And although our life, in this manifestation 
of it, is often worthless, yet it is life and not simply 
extracting square roots. Here I, for instance, quite 
naturally want to live, in order to satisfy all my capaci- 
ties for life, and not simply my capacity for reasoning, 
that is, not simply one twentieth of my capacity for 
life. What does reason know? Reason only knows what 
it has succeeded in learning (some things, perhaps, it 
will never learn; this is a poor comfort, but why not 
say so frankly?) and human nature acts as a whole, 
with everything that is in it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and, even if it goes wrong, it lives. I suspect, 
gentlemen, that you are looking at me with compas- 
sion; you tell me again that an enlightened and de- 
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veloped man, such, in short, as the future man will 
be, cannot consciously desire anything disadvantageous 
to himself, that that can be proved mathematically. I 
thoroughly agree, it can — by mathematics. But I repeat 
for the hundredth time, there is one case, one only, 
when man may consciously, purposely, desire what is 
injurious to himself, what is stupid, very stupid — 
simply in order to have the right to desire for himself 
even what is very stupid and not to be bound bv an 
obligation to desire only what is sensible. Of course, 
this very stupid thing, this caprice of ours, may be in 
reality, gentlemen, more advantageous for us than any- 
thing else on earth, especially in certain cases. And in 
particular it may be more advantageous than any ad- 
vantage even when it does us obvious harm, and con- 
tradicts the soundest conclusions of our reason con- 
cerning our advantage — for in any circumstances it 
preserves for us what is most precious and most im- 
portant — that is, our personality, our individuality. 
Some, you see, maintain that this really is the most 
precious thing for mankind; choice can, of course, if 
it chooses, be in agreement with reason; and especially 
if this be not abused but kept within bounds. It is 
profitable and sometimes even praiseworthy. But very 
often, and even most often, choice is utterly and stub- 
bornly opposed to reason . . . and . . . and ... do 
you know that that, too, is profitable, sometimes even 
praiseworthy? Gentlemen, let us suppose that man is 
not stupid. (Indeed one cannot refuse to suppose that, 
if only from the one consideration, that, if man is 
stupid, then who is wise?) But if he is not stupid, he 
is monstrously ungrateful! Phenomenally ungrateful. 
In fact, I believe that the best definition of man is the 
ungrateful biped. But that is not all, that is not his 
worst defect; his worst defect is his perpetual moral 
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obliquity, perpetual — from the days of the Flood to the 
Schleswig-Holstein period. Moral obliquity and con- 
sequently lack of good sense; for it has long been ac- 
cepted that lack of good sense is due to no other cause 
than moral obliquity. Put it to the test and cast your 
eyes upon the history of mankind. What will you see? 
Is it a grand spectacle? Grand, if you like. Take the 
Colossus of Rhodes, for instance, thats worth some- 
thing. With good reason Mr. Anaevsky testifies of it 
that some say that it is the work of man's hands, while 
others maintain that it has been created by nature her- 
self. Is it many-coloured? May be it is many-coloured, 
too: if one takes the dress uniforms, military and 
civilian, of all peoples in all ages — that alone is worth 
something, and if you take the undress uniforms you 
will never get to the end of it; no historian would be 
equal to the job. Is it monotonous? May be it’s monoto- 
nous too: it's fighting and fighting; they are fighting 
now, they fought first and they fought last — you will 
admit, that it is almost too monotonous. In short, one 
may say anything about the history of the world — 
anything that might enter the most disordered imagina- 
tion. The only thing one can’t say is that it’s rational. 
The very word sticks in one’s throat. And, indeed, this 
is the odd thing that is continually happening: there 
are continually turning up in life moral and rational 
persons, sages, and lovers of humanity who make it 
their object to live all their lives as morally and ration- 
ally as possible, to be, so to speak, a light to their 
neighbours simply in order to show them that it is 
possible to live morally and rationally in this world. 
And yet we all know that those very people sooner or 
later have been false to themselves, playing some queer 
trick, often a most unseemly one. Now I ask you: what 
can be expected of man since he is a being endowed 
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with such strange qualities? Shower upon him every 
earthly blessing, drown him in a sea of happiness, so that 
nothing but bubbles of bliss can be seen on the surface; 
give him economic prosperity, such that he should have 
nothing else to do but sleep, eat cakes and busy himself 
with the continuation of his species, and even then out 
of sheer ingratitude, sheer spite, man would play you 
some nasty trick. He would even risk his cakes and 
would deliberately desire the most fatal rubbish, the 
most uneconomical absurdity, simply to introduce into 
all this positive good sense his fatal fantastic element. 
It is just his fantastic dreams, his vulgar folly that he 
will desire to retain, simply in order to prove to himself 
— as though that were so necessary — that men still are 
men and not the keys of a piano, which the laws of 
nature threaten to control so completely that soon one 
will be able to desire nothing but by the calendar. And 
that is not all: even if man really were nothing but a 
piano-key, even if this were proved to him by natural 
science and mathematics, even then he would not be- 
come reasonable, but would purposely do something 
perverse out of simple ingratitude, simply to gain his 
point. And if he does not find means he will contrive 
destruction and chaos, will contrive sufferings of all 
sorts, only to gain his point! lie will launch a curse upon 
the world, and as only man can curse (it is his privilege, 
the primary distinction between him and other animals), 
may be by his curse alone he will attain his object — 
that is, convince himself that he is a man and not a 
piano-key! If you say that all this, too, can be calculated 
and tabulated — chaos and darkness and curses, so that 
the mere possibility of calculating it all beforehand 
would stop it all, and reason would reassert itself, then 
man would purposely go mad in order to be rid of 
reason and gain his point! I believe in it, I answer for 
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it, for the whole work of man really seems to consist 
in nothing but proving to himself every minute that he 
is a man and not a piano-key! It may be at the cost of 
his skin, it may be by cannibalism! And this being so, can 
one help being tempted to rejoice that it has not yet 
come off, and that desire still depends on something we 
don’t know? 

You will scream at me (that is, if you condescend to 
do so) that no one is touching my free will, that all they 
are concerned with is that my will should of itself, of 
its own free will, coincide with my own normal inter- 
ests, with the laws of nature and arithmetic. 

Good Heavens, gentlemen, what sort of free will is 
left when we come to tabulation and arithmetic, when 
it will all be a case of twice two make four? Twice two 
makes four without my will. As if free will meant that! 

IX 

Gentlemen, I am joking, and I know myself that my 
jokes are not brilliant, but you know one can’t take 
everything as a joke. I am, perhaps, jesting against the 
grain. Gentlemen, I am tormented by questions; answer 
them for me. You, for instance, want to cure men of 
their old habits and reform their will in accordance with 
science and good sense. But how do you know, not only 
that it is possible, but also that it is desirable, to reform 
man in that way? And what leads you to the conclusion 
that man’s inclinations need reforming? In short, how 
do you know that such a reformation will be a benefit 
to man? And to go to the root of the matter, why are 
you so positively convinced that not to act against 
his real normal interests guaranteed by the conclusions 
of reason and arithmetic is certainly always advanta- 
geous for man and must always be a law for mankind? 
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So far, you know, this is only your supposition. It may 
be the law of logic, but not the law of humanity. You 
think, gentlemen, perhaps that I am mad? Allow me 
to defend myself. I agree that man is pre-eminently a 
creative animal, predestined to strive consciously for 
an object and to engage in engineering — that is, inces- 
santly and eternally to make new roads, wherever they 
may lead . But the reason why he wants sometimes to 
go off at a tangent may just be that he is predestined to 
make the road, and perhaps, too, that however stupid 
the "direct" practical man may be, the thought some- 
times will occur to him that the road almost always does 
lead somewhere , and that the destination it leads to is 
less important than the process of making it, and that 
the chief thing is to save the well-conducted child from 
despising engineering, and so giving way to the fatal 
idleness, which, as we all know, is the mother of all the 
vices. Man likes to make roads and to create, that is a 
fact beyond dispute. But why has he such a passionate 
love for destruction and chaos also? Tell me that! But 
on that point I want to say a couple of words myself. 
May it not be that he loves chaos and destruction 
(there can be no disputing that he does sometimes love 
it) because he is instinctively afraid of attaining his 
object and completing the edifice he is constructing? 
Who knows, perhaps he only loves that edifice from a 
distance, and is by no means in love with it at close 
quarters; perhaps he only loves building it and does not 
want to live in it, but will leave it, when completed, 
for the use of les animaux domestic/ ues — such as the 
ants, the sheep, and so on. Now the ants have quite a 
different taste. They have a marvellous edifice of that 
pattern which endures for ever — the ant-heap. 

With the ant-heap the respectable race of ants began 
and with the ant-heap they will probably end, which 
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does the greatest credit to their perseverance and good 
sense. But man is a frivolous and incongruous creature, 
and perhaps, like a chess player, loves the process of 
the game, not the end of it. And who knows (there is 
no saying with certainty), perhaps the only goal on 
earth to which mankind is striving lies in this incessant 
process of attaining, in other words, in life itself, and 
not in the thing to be attained, which must always be 
expressed as a formula, as positive as twice two makes 
four, and such positiveness is not life, gentlemen, but 
is the beginning of death. Anyway, man has always 
been afraid of this mathematical certainty, and I am 
afraid of it now. Granted that man does nothing but 
seek that mathematical certainty, he traverses oceans, 
sacrifices his life in the quest, but to succeed, really to 
find it, he dreads, I assure you. He feels that when he has 
found it there will be nothing for him to look for. When 
workmen have finished their work they do at least re- 
ceive their pay, they go to the tavern, then they are 
taken to the police-station — and there is occupation for 
a week. But where can man go? Anyway, one can ob- 
serve a certain awkwardness about him when he has 
attained such objects. He loves the process of attaining, 
but does not quite like to have attained, and that, of 
course, is very absurd. In fact, man is a comical creature; 
there seems to be a kind of jest in it all. But yet 
mathematical certainty is, after all, something insuffer- 
able. Twice two makes four seems to me simply a piece 
of insolence. Twice two makes four is a pert coxcomb 
who stands with arms akimbo barring your path and 
spitting. I admit that twice two makes four is an ex- 
cellent thing, but if we are to give everything its due, 
twice two makes five is sometimes a very charming 
thing too. 

And why are you so firmly, so triumphantly, con- 
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vinced that only the normal and the positive — in other 
words, only what is conducive to welfare — is for the 
advantage of man? Is not reason in error as regards 
advantage? Does not man, perhaps, love something 
besides well-being? Perhaps he is just as fond of suffer- 
ing? Perhaps suffering is just as great a benefit to him 
as well-being? Man is sometimes extraordinarily, pas- 
sionately, in love with suffering, and that is a fact. 
There is no need to appeal to universal history to prove 
that; only ask yourself, if you are a man and have lived 
at all. As far as my personal opinion is concerned, to care 
only for well-being seems to me positively ill-bred. 
Whether it’s good or bad, it is sometimes very pleasant, 
too, to smash tilings. I hold no brief for suffering nor 
for well-being either. I am standing for . . . my 
caprice, and for its being guaranteed to me when neces- 
sary. Suffering would be out of place in vaudevilles, for 
instance; I know that. In the "Palace of Crystal” it is 
unthinkable; suffering means doubt, negation, and what 
would be the good of a "palace of crystal” if there 
could be any doubt about it? And yet I think man will 
never renounce real suffering, that is, destruction and 
chaos. Why, suffering is the sole origin of consciousness. 
Though I did lay it down at the beginning that con- 
sciousness is the greatest misfortune for man, yet I know 
man prizes it and would not give it up for any satis- 
faction. Consciousness, for instance, is infinitely superior 
to twice two makes four. Once you have mathematical 
certainty there is nothing left to do or to understand. 
There will be nothing left but to bottle up your five 
senses and plunge into contemplation. While if you 
stick to consciousness, even though the same result is 
attained, you can at least flog yourself at times, and 
that will, at any rate, liven you up. Reactionary as it is, 
corporal punishment is better than nothing. 
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X 

You believe in a palace of crystal that can never be 
destroyed — a palace at which one will not be able to 
put out ones tongue or make a long nose on the sly. 
And perhaps that is just why I am afraid of this edifice, 
that it is of crystal and can never be destroyed and that 
one cannot put one’s tongue out at it even on the sly. 

You see, if it were not a palace, but a hen-house, I 
might creep into it to avoid getting wet, and yet I would 
not call the hen-house a palace out of gratitude to it 
for keeping me dry. You laugh and say that in such cir- 
cumstances a hen-house is as good as a mansion. Yes, I 
answer, if one had to live simply to keep out of the rain. 

But what is to be done if I have taken it into my head 
that that is not the only object in life, and that if one 
must live one had better live in a mansion. That is my 
choice, my desire. You will only eradicate it when you 
have changed my preference. Well, do change it, allure 
me with something else, give me another ideal. But 
meanwhile I will not take a hen-house for a mansion. 
The palace of crystal may be an idle dream, it may be 
that it is inconsistent with the laws of nature and that I 
have invented it only through my own stupidity, through 
the old-fashioned irrational habits of my generation. But 
what does it matter to me that it is inconsistent? That 
makes v no difference since it exists in my desires, or 
rather exists as long as my desires exist. Perhaps you 
are laughing again? Laugh away; I will put up with any 
mockery rather than pretend that I am satisfied when 
I am hungry. I know, anyway, that I will not be put 
off with a compromise, with a recurring zero, simply 
because it is consistent with the laws of nature and 
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actually exists. I will not accept as the crown of my 
desires a block of buildings with tenements for the 
poor on a lease of a thousand years, and perhaps with 
a sign-board of a dentist hanging out. Destroy my de- 
sires, eradicate my ideals, show me something better, 
and I will follow you. You will say, perhaps, that it is 
not worth your trouble; but in that case I can give you 
the same answer. We are discussing things seriously; 
but if you won't deign to give me your attention, I will 
drop your acquaintance. I can retreat into my under- 
ground hole. 

But while I am alive and have desires I would* rather 
my hand were withered off than bring onq* brick to 
such a building! Don’t remind me that I have just re- 
jected the palace of crystal for the sole reason that one 
cannot put out one's tongue at it. I did not say because 
I am so fond of putting my tongue out. Perhaps the thing 
I resented was, that of all your edifices there has not 
been one at which one could not put out one's tongue. 
On the contrary, I would let my tongue be cut off out 
of gratitude if things could be so arranged that I should 
lose all desire to put it out. It is not my fault that things 
cannot be so arranged, and that one must be satisfied 
with model flats. Then why am I made with such desires? 
Can I have been constructed simply in order to come 
to the conclusion that all my construction is a cheat? 
Can this be my whole purpose? I do not believe it. 

But do you know what: I am convinced that we under- 
ground folk ought to be kept on a curb. Though we may 
sit forty years underground without speaking, when we 
do come out into the light of day and break out we 
talk and talk and talk. . . . 
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XI 

The long and the short of it is, gentlemen, that it is 
better to do nothing! Better conscious inertia! And so 
hurrah for underground! Though I have said that I envy 
the normal man to the last drop of my bile, yet I should 
not care to be in his place such as he is now (though 
I shall not cease envying him). No, no; anyway the 
underground life is more advantageous. There, at any 
rate, one can. . . . Oh, but even now I am lying! I am 
lying because I know myself that it is not underground 
that is better, but something different, quite different, 
for which I am thirsting, but which I cannot find! Damn 
underground! 

I will tell you another thing that would be better, and 
that is, if I myself believed in anything of what I have 
just written. I swear to you, gentlemen, there is not one 
thing, not one word of what I have written that I really 
believe. That is, I believe it, perhaps, but at the same 
time I feel and suspect that I am lying like a cobbler. 

“Then why have you written all this?” you will say to 
me. “I ought to put you underground for forty years 
without anything to do and then come to you in your 
cellar, to find out what stage you have reached! How 
can a man be left with nothing to do for forty years?” 

“Isn't that shameful, isn't that humiliating?” you will 
say, perhaps, wagging your heads contemptuously. “You 
thirst for life and try to settle the problems of life by a 
logical tangle. And how persistent, how insolent are 
your sallies, and at the same time what a scare you are 
in! You talk nonsense and are pleased with it; you say 
impudent things and are in continual alarm and apolo- 
gizing for them. You declare that you are afraid of 
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nothing and at the same time try to ingratiate yourself 
in our good opinion. You declare that you are gnashing 
your teeth and at the same time you try to be witty so 
as to amuse us. You know that your witticisms are not 
witty, but you are evidently well satisfied with their 
literary value. You may, perhaps, have really suffered, 
but you have no respect for your own suffering. You 
may have sincerity, but you have no modesty; out of the 
pettiest vanity you expose your sincerity to publicity and 
ignominy. You doubtlessly mean to say something, but 
hide your last word through fear, because you have not 
the resolution to utter it, and only have a cowardly im- 
pudence. You boast of consciousness, but you are not 
sure of your ground, for though your mind works, yet 
your heart is darkened and corrupt, and you cannot 
have a full, genuine consciousness without a pure heart. 
And how intrusive you are, how you insist and grimace! 
Lies, lies, lies!" 

Of course I have myself made up all the things you 
say. That, too, is from underground. I have been for 
forty years listening to you through a crack under the 
floor. I have invented them myself, there was nothing 
else I could invent. It is no wonder that I have learned 
it by heart and it has taken a literary form. . . 

But can you really be so credulous as to think that I 
will print all this and give it to you to read too? And 
another problem: why do I call you “gentlemen,” why 
do I address you as though you really were my readers? 
Such confessions as I intend to make are never printed 
nor given to other people to read. Anyway, I am not 
strong-minded enough for that, and I don't see why I 
should be. But you see a fancy has occurred to me and 
I want to realize it at all costs. Let me explain. 

Every man has reminiscences which he would not 
tell to every one, but only to his friends. He has other 
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matters in his mind which he would not reveal even to 
his friends, but only to himself, and that in secret. But 
there are other things which a man is afraid to tell 
even to himself, and every decent man has a number of 
such things stored away in his mind. The more decent 
he is, the greater the number of such things in his mind. 
Anyway, I have only lately determined to remember 
some of my early adventures. Till now I have always 
avoided them, even with a certain uneasiness. Now, 
when I am not only recalling them, but have actually 
decided to write an account of them, I want to try the 
experiment whether one can, even with oneself, be 
perfectly open and not take fright at the whole truth. I 
will observe, in parenthesis, that Heine says that a true 
autobiography is almost an impossibility, and that man 
is bound to lie about himself. He considers that Rousseau 
certainly told lies about himself in his confessions, and 
even intentionally lied, out of vanity. I am convinced 
that Heine is right; I quite understand how sometimes 
one may, out of sheer vanity, attribute regular crimes 
to oneself, and indeed I can very well conceive that 
kind of vanity. But Heine judged of people who made 
their confessions to the public. I write only for myself, 
and I wish to declare once and for all that if I write as 
though I were addressing readers, that is simply be- 
cause it is easier for me to write in that form. It is a form, 
an empty form — I shall never have readers. I have made 
this plain already. . . 

I don’t wish to be hampered by any restrictions in the 
compilation of my notes. I shall not attempt any system 
or method. I will jot things down as I remember them. 

But here, perhaps, some one will catch at the word 
and ask me: if you really don’t reckon on readers, why 
do you make such compacts - with yourself — and on paper 
too — that is, that you won’t attempt any system or 
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method, that you jot things down as you remember 
them, and so on, and so on? Why are you explaining? 
Why do you apologize? 

Well, there it is, I answer. 

There is a whole psychology in all this, though. Per- 
haps it is simply that I am a coward. And perhaps that 
I purposely imagine an audience before me in order 
that I may be more dignified while I write. There are 
perhaps thousands of reasons. Again, what is my object 
precisely in writing? If it is not for the benefit of the 
public why should I not simply recall these incidents in 
my own mind without putting them on paper? 

Quite so; but yet it is more imposing on paper. There 
is something more impressive in it; I shall be better 
able to criticize myself and improve my style. Besides, 
I shall perhaps obtain actual relief from writing. To-day, 
for instance, I am particularly oppressed by one memory 
of a distant past. It came back vividly to my mind a 
few days ago, and has remained haunting me like an 
annoying tune that one cannot get rid of. And yet I must 
get rid of it somehow. I have hundreds of such reminis- 
cences; but at times some one stands out from the 
hundred and oppresses me. For some reason I believe 
that if I write it down I should get rid of it. Why not 
try? 

Besides, I am bored, and I never have anything to do. 
Writing will be a sort of work. They say work makes man 
kind-hearted and honest. Well, here is a chance for me, 
anyway. 

Snow is falling to-day, yellow and dingy. It fell yes- 
terday, too, and a few days ago. I fancy it is the wet 
snow that has reminded me of that incident which I 
cannot shake off now. And so let it be a story d propos 
of the falling snow. 
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BLAISE PASCAL 

(1623-1662) 

W HEN we see a natural style, we are astonished 
and delighted; for we expected to see an author, 
and we find a man. 

To call a king “Prince” is pleasing, because it dimin- 
ishes his rank. 

When we read too fast or too slowly, we understand 
nothing. 

If the greatest philosopher in the world find himself 
upon a plank wider than actually necessary, but hang- 
ing over a precipice, his imagination will prevail, though 
his reason convince him of his safety. 

I set it down as a fact that if all men knew what 
each said of the other, there would not be four friends 
in the world. 

A mere trifle consoles us, for a mere trifle distresses us. 
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We are so presumptuous that we would wish to be 
known by all the world, even by people who shall come 
after, when we shall be no more; and we are so vain 
that the esteem of five or slx neighbors delights and 
contents us. 

The eternal silence of these infinite spaces terrifies me. 

To carry piety as far as superstition is to destroy it. 

Men often take their imagination for their heart; 
and they believe they are converted as soon as they 
think of being converted. 

The strength of a man’s virtue must not be measured 
by his efforts, but by his ordinary life. 

Princes and kings sometimes play. . . . Grandeur 
must be abandoned to be appreciated. 

Men never do evil so completely and cheerfully as 
when they do it from religious conviction. 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man that a 
soldier, a soldier’s servant, a cook, a porter brags, and 
wishes to haye his admirers. Even philosophers wish 
for them. Those who write against it want to have the 
glory of having written well; and those who read it 
desire the glory of having read it. I who write this 
have perhaps this desire, and perhaps those who will 
read it. . . . 

The heart has its reasons, which reason does not 
know. 
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LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 

(1613-1680) 

Vanity is the greatest of all flatterers. 

We all have strength enough to endure the misfor- 
tunes of others. 

If we had no faults, we should take less pleasure in 
noticing those of others. 

Egotism speaks all sorts of languages and plays all 
sorts of roles, even that of disinterestedness. 

To establish oneself in the world, one does all one 
can to seem established there. 

No disguise can long conceal love where it exists, or 
long feign it where it is lacking. 

It is more shameful to distrust our friends than to be 
deceived by them. 

Every one complains of his memory and no one 
"complains of his judgment. 

It is a form of coquetry to emphasize the fact that 
you do not indulge in it. 

We are oftener treacherous through weakness than 
through calculation. 

We are never made as ridiculous through the qualities 
we have as through those we pretend to. 
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There are people who would never have fallen in love 
had they never heard love discussed. 

f 

We refuse praise from a desire to be praised twice. 

If we did not flatter ourselves, the flattery of others 
could do us no harm. 

Virtue would not go very far without vanity for 
company. 

Perfect courage means doing unwitnessed what one 
would be capable of doing before the whole world. 

Hypocrisy is the homage that vice offers to virtue. 

Pride does not wish to owe and vanity does not wish 
to pay. 


We sometimes inconvenience people when it seems 
impossible. 

Solemnity is a device of the body to hide the faults 
of the mind. 

There are bad people who would be less dangerous 
if they had no good in them. 

We often forgive those who bore us, but we cannot 
forgive those whom we bore. 

We confess to small faults only to convey the im- 
pression that we have no big ones. 
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We sometimes imagine we hate flattery, but we only 
hate the way we are flattered. 


What makes us so bitter against people who outwit 
us is that they think themselves cleverer than we are. 

There are few good women who do not tire of their 
role. 

When our integrity declines, our taste does also. 

We give ourselves credit for the opposite faults of 
those we have: when we are weak, we boast of being 
obstinate. 

In their first passions women are in love with their 
lover; in the rest, with love. 

Pride is as strange as any other passion: we are 
ashamed to admit that we are jealous, but not that we 
were, and not that we can be. 


GEORGE SAVILE, MARQUIS OF HALIFAX 

(1633-1695) 

Men are not hanged for stealing horses, but that 
horses may not be stolen. 

State-business is a cruel trade; good-nature is a 
bungler in it. 

When the People contend for their liberty, they 
seldom get anything by their victory but new masters. 
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There are hardly two creatures of a more differing 
species than the same man, when he is pretending to 
a place, and when he is in possession of it. 

By that time men are fit for company, they see the 
objections to it. 

Hope is generally a wrong guide, though it is very 
good company by the way. 

An old man concludeth from his knowing mankind, 
that they know him too, and that maketh him very 
wary. 

A wife is to thank God her husband hath faults . . . 
a husband without faults is a dangerous observer. 

Many men swallow the being cheated, but no man 
could ever endure to chew it. 

He that leaveth nothing to chance will do few 
things ill, but he will do very few things. 

The memory and conscience never did, nor never 
will, agree about forgiving injuries. 

Were it not for bunglers in the manner of doing it, 
hardly any man would ever find out he was laughed at. 

When a prince trusteth a man with a dangerous 
secret, he would not be sorry to hear the bell toll for 
him. 

The dependence of a great man upon a greater is 
a subjection that lower men cannot easily comprehend. 
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There is an accumulative cruelty in a number of 
men, though none in particular are ill-natured. 

The inquiry into a dream is another dream. 

Anger raiseth invention, but it overheateth the oven. 

Those friends who are above interest are seldom 
above jealousy. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 

(1757-1827) 

The tigers of wrath are wiser than the horses of 
instruction. 

I sometimes try to be miserable that I may do more 
work. 

Execution is the chariot of genius. 

Prisons are built with stones of law, brothels with 
bricks of religion. 

Drive your cart and your plow over the bones of 
the dead. 

He who has suffered you to impose on him, knows 
you. 

The fox condemns the trap, not himself. 

Always be ready to speak your mind, and a base 
man will avoid you. 
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If others had not been foolish, we should be so. 

Weak is the joy which is never wearied. 

The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom. 

No bird soars too high, if he soars with his own 
wings. 

Eternity is in love with the productions of time. 

The eagle never lost so much time as when he sub- 
mitted to learn of the crow. 

What is now proved was once only imagined. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 

(1778-1830) 

There are names written in her immortal scroll, at 
which Fame blushes. 

There is a division of labor, even In vice. Some per- 
sons addict themselves to the speculation only, others 
to the practice. 

The vices are never so well employed as in combating 
one another. 

s 

There is a pleasure in madness, which none but mad- 
men know. 

In general, the greatest reverses of fortune are the 
most easily borne from a sort of dignity belonging to 
them. 
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The discussing the characters and foibles of common 
friends is a great sweetener and cement of friendship. 

Some persons make promises for the pleasure of 
breaking them. 

Violent antipathies . . . betray a secret affinity. 

Those who are at war with others, are not at peace 
with themselves. 

We are not satisfied to be right, unless we can prove 
others to be quite wrong. 

When a thing ceases to be a subject of controversy, 
it ceases to be a subject of interest. 

Fashion is gentility running away from vulgarity, and 
afraid of being overtaken. 

If a person has no delicacy, he has you in his power. 

If mankind had wished for what is right, they might 
have had it long ago. 

Those who are fond of setting things to rights, have 
no great objection to seeing them wrong. 

» 

It is essential to the triumph of reform that it should 
never succeed. 

Barbarism and rusticity may perhaps be instructed, 
but false refinement is incorrigible. 
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He who is not in some measure a pedant, though he 
may be a wise, cannot be a very happy man. 

Defoe says that there were a hundred thousand 
stout country-fellows in his time ready to fight to the 
death against popery, without knowing whether popery 
was a man or a horse. 

The falling of a teacup puts us out of temper for the 
day; and a quarrel that commenced about the pattern 
of a gown may end only with our lives. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

(1803-1S82) 

In every work of genius we recognize our own re- 
jected thoughts; they come back to us with a certain 
alienated majesty. 

The solar system has no anxiety about its reputation. 

It is not by sitting still at a grand distance and call- 
ing the human race larvae, that men are to be helped. 

A system-grinder hates the truth. 

Great geniuses have the shortest biographies. Their 
cousins can tell you nothing about them. 

Take egotism out, and you would castrate the 
benefactors. 

I am not mortified by our vice . . . but I own our 
virtue makes me ashamed. 
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Every hero becomes a bore at last. 

That which we call sin in others, is experiment for us. 

There are people who have an appetite for grief, 
pleasure is not strong enough and they crave pain. 

A person seldom falls sick, but the bystanders are 
animated with a faint hope that he will die. 

Men lose their tempers in defending their taste. 

We often read with as much talent as we write. 

People do not deserve to have good writing, they 
are so pleased with bad. 

Truth is beautiful. Without doubt; and so are lies. 

In skating over thin ice, our safety is in our speed. 

Children are all foreigners. We treat them as such. 

Between cultivated minds, the first interview is the 
best. 

Few envy the consideration enjoyed by the oldest 
inhabitant. 
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Poverty is an anomaly to rich people. It is very dif- 
ficult to make out why people who want dinner do not 
ring the bell. — Walter Bacehot. 

Solitude is dangerous to reason, without being favor- 
able to virtue. — Dr. Johnson. 

If you want a person’s faults, go to those who love 
him. They will not tell you, but they know. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The secret of success in life is known only to those 
who have not succeeded. — Churton Collins. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice. — Francis Bacon. 

There is no such test of a man’s superiority of char- 
acter as in the well-conducing of an unavoidable quarrel. 

— Sir Henry Taylor. 

The people are deceived by names, but not by things. 

— James Harrington. 

Nowhere probably is there more true feeling, and 
nowhere worse taste, than in a churchyard. 

— Benjamin Jowett. 
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Fanaticism consists in redoubling your effort when 
you have forgotten your aim. — George Santayana. 

Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug, but when 
it prescribes pills it may happen to do more harm. 

— George Eliot. 

If a friend tell thee a fault, imagine always that he 
telleth thee not the whole. — Thomas Fuller. 

A man is in general better pleased when he has a 
good dinner upon his table, than when his wife talks 
Greek. — Dr. Johnson. 

It is not to be imagined by how many different ways 
vanity defeats its own purposes. — Lord Chesterfield. 

Some men will never learn anything, for this reason, 
because they understand everything too soon. 

— Alexander Pope. 



E. M. FORSTER 

(1879-) 

Mv Own Centenary 

(FROM “ THE TIMES" OF A.D. 2027) 

I T is a hundred years ago today since Forster died; 

we celebrate his centenary indeed within a few 
months of the bicentenary of Beethoven, within a few 
weeks of that of Blake. What special tribute shall we 
bring him? The question is not easy to answer, and 
were he himself still alive he would no doubt reply, 
“My work is my truest memorial/’ It is the reply that 
a great artist can always be trusted to make. Conscious 
of his lofty mission, endowed with the divine gift of 
self-expression, he may rest content, he is at peace, 
doubly at peace. But we, we who are not great artists, 
only the recipients of their bounty — what shall we say 
about Forster? What can we say that has not already 
been said about Beethoven, about Blake? Whatever 
shall we say? 

The Dean of Dulborough, preaching last Sunday in 
his own beautiful cathedral, struck perhaps the truest 
note. Taking as his text that profound verse in Ecclesi- 
asticus, “Let us now praise famous men,” he took it word 
by word, paused when he came to the word “famous,” 
and, slowly raising his voice, said: “He whose hun- 
dredth anniversary we celebrate on Thursday next is 
famous, and why?” No answer was needed, none came. 
The lofty Gothic nave, the great western windows, the 
silent congregation — they gave answer sufficient, and 
passing on to the final word of his text, “men,” the 
Dean expatiated upon what is perhaps the most mys- 
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terious characteristic of genius, its tendency to appear 
among members of the human race. Why this is, why, 
since it is, it is not accompanied by some definite out- 
ward sign through which it might be recognized easily, 
are questions not lightly to be raised. There can be no 
doubt that his contemporaries did not recognize the 
greatness of Forster. Immersed in their own little affairs, 
they either ignored him, or forgot him, or confused him, 
or, strangest of all, discussed him as if he was their 
equal. We may smile at their blindness, but for him it 
can have been no laughing matter, he must have had 
much to bear, and indeed he could scarcely have en- 
dured to put forth masterpiece after masterpiece had 
he not felt assured of the verdict of posterity. 

Sir Vincent Edwards, when broadcasting last night, 
voiced that verdict not uncertainly, and was fortunately 
able to employ more wealth of illustration than had 
been appropriate in Dulborough Minster for the Dean. 
The point he very properly stressed was our writer's 
loftiness of aim. "It would be impossible,” he said, "to 
quote a single sentence that was not written from the 
very loftiest motive,” and he drew from this a sharp 
and salutary lesson for the so-called writers of today. 
As permanent head of the Ministry of Edification, Sir 
Vincent has, we believe, frequently come into contact 
with the younger generation, and has checked with the 
kindliness of which he is a past master their self-styled 
individualism — an individualism which is the precise 
antithesis of true genius. They confuse violence with 
strength, cynicism with open-mindedness, frivolity with 
joyousness — mistakes never made by Forster who was 
never gay until he had earned a right to be so, and 
only criticized the religious and social institutions of 
his time because they were notoriously corrupt. We 
know what the twentieth century was. We know the 
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sort of men who were in power under George V. We 
know what the State was, what were the churches. We 
can as easily conceive of Beethoven as a Privy Coun- 
cillor or of Blake as, forsooth, an Archbishop as of this 
burning and sensitive soul acquiescing in the deadening 
conditions of his age. What he worked for — what all 
great men work for — was for a New Jerusalem, a 
vitalized State, a purified Church; and the offertory at 
Dulborough last Sunday, like the success of Sir Edward’s 
appeal for voluntary workers under the Ministry, show 
that he did not labour in vain. 

The official ceremony is for this morning. This after- 
noon Lady Turton will unveil Mr. Boston Jack’s charm- 
ing statue in Kensington Gardens, and so illustrate an- 
other aspect of our national hero: his love of little 
children. It had originally been Mr. Boston Jack’s in- 
tention to represent him as pursuing an ideal. Since, 
however, the Gardens are largely frequented by the 
young and their immediate supervisors, it was felt that 
something more whimsical would be in place, and a 
butterfly was substituted. The change is certainly for 
the better. It is true that we cannot have too many 
ideals. On the other hand, we must not have too much 
of them too soon, nor, attached as it will be to a long 
copper wire, can the butterfly be confused with any 
existing species and regarded as an incentive to im- 
mature collectors. Lady Turton will couple her remarks 
with an appeal for the Imperial Daisy Chain, of which 
she is the energetic Vice-President, and simultaneously 
there will be a flag collection throughout the provinces. 

Dulborough, the Ministry of Edification, the official 
ceremony, Kensington Gardens! What more could be 
said? Not a little. Yet enough has been said to remind 
the public of its heritage, and to emphasize and define 
the central essence of these immortal works. And what 
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is that essence? Need we say? Not their greatness — 
they are obviously great. Not their profundity — they 
are admittedly profound. It is something more precious 
than either: their nobility. Noble works, nobly con- 
ceived, nobly executed, nobler than the Ninth Sym- 
phony or the Songs of Innocence. Here is no small 
praise, yet it can be given, we are in the presence of the 
very loftiest, we need not spare or mince our words, 
nay, we will add one more word, a word that has been 
implicit in all that have gone before: like Beethoven, like 
Blake, Forster was essentially English, and in com- 
memorating him we can yet again celebrate what is 
best and most permanent in ourselves. 


JOHN FOXE 

(1516-1587) 

The Death of Ridley and Latimer 


T HEN the wicked sermon being ended, Dr. Ridley 
and Master Latimer kneeled down upon their knees 
to my lord Williams of Tame, the vice-chancellor of 
Oxford, and divers other commissioners appointed for 
that purpose, who sate upon a form thereby; unto 
whom Master Ridley said, “I beseech you, my Lord, 
even for Christ's sake, that I may speak but two or 
three words.” And whilst my lord bent his head to the 
mayor and vice-chancellor, to know (as it appeared) 
whether he might have leave to speak, the bailiffs and 
Dr. Marshal the vice-chancellor ran hastily unto him, 
and with their hands stopped his mouth, and said, 
“Master Ridley, if you will revoke your erroneous opin- 
ions, and recant the same, you shall not only have 
liberty so to do, but also the benefit of a subject, that 
is, have your life.” “Not otherwise?” said Master Ridley. 
No,” quoth Dr. Marshal: “therefore if you will not 
do so, then there is no remedy but you must suffer 
for your deserts.” “Well,” quoth Master Ridley, “so long 
as the breath is in my body I will never deny my Lord 
Christ, and his known truth: Cod’s will be done in me.” 
And with that he rose up, and said with a loud voice, 
“Well, then I commit our cause to Almighty God, who 
will indifferently judge all.” To whose saying, Mr. 
Latimer added his old posy, “Well, there is nothing 
hid but it shall be opened.” And he said, he could 
answer Smith well enough, if he might be suffered. 
Incontinently they were commanded to make them- 
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selves ready, which they all meekness obeyed. Master 
Ridley took his gown and his tippet, and gave it to his 
brother-in-law Master Shipside, who all his time of 
imprisonment, although he might not be suffered to 
come to him, lay there at his own charges to provide 
him necessaries, which from time to time he sent him 
by the sergeant that kept him. Some other of his apparel 
that was little worth, he gave away, the others the 
bailiffs took. 

He gave away besides, divers odier small things to 
gentlemen standing by, and divers of them pitifully 
weeping, as to Sir Henry Lea he gave a new groat; and 
to divers of my lord Williams gentlemen, some nap- 
kins, some nutmegs, and races of ginger, his dial, and 
such other things as he had about him, to every one 
that stood next him. Some plucked the points off his 
hose. Happy was he that might get any rag of him. 

Master Latimer gave nothing, but very quietly suf- 
fered his keeper to pull off his hose, and his other array, 
which to look unto was very simple: and being stripped 
into his shroud, he seemed as comely a person to them 
that were there present, as one should lightly see; and 
whereas in his clothes he appeared a withered and 
crooked silly old man, he now stood bolt upright, as 
comely a father as one might behold. 

Then Master Ridley, standing as yet in his truss, 
said to his brother, “It were best for me to go in my 
truss still.” “No/' quoth his brother, “it will put you to 
more pain: and the truss will do a poor man good.” 
Whereunto Dr. Ridley said, “Be it, in the name of God,” 
and so unlaced himself. Then being in his shirt, he 
stood upon the foresaid stone, and held up his hand 
and said, “O heavenly Father, I give unto thee most 
hearty thanks, for that thou hast called me to be a pro- 
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fessor of thee, even unto death; I beseech thee, Lord 
God, take mercy on this realm of England, and deliver 
the same from all her enemies.” 

Then the smith took a chain of iron, and brought 
the same about both Dr. Ridleys and Master Latimers 
middle: and, as he was knocking in a staple. Dr. Ridley 
took the chain in his hand and shaked the same, for it 
did gird in his belly; and looking aside to the smith’, 
said, “Good fellow, knock it in hard, for the flesh will 
have his course.” Then his brother did bring him a bag 
of gunpowder, and would have tied it about his neck. 
Master Ridley asked him what it was; his brother said, 
“Gunpowder.” “Then,” said he, 'I will take it to be 
sent of God, therefore I will receive it as sent from 
him. And have you any,” said he, “for my brother?” 
(meaning Master Latimer). “Yea, sir, that I have,” 
quoth his brother. “Then give it unto him,” said he, 
“betime; lest ye come too late.” So his brother went 
and carried off the same gunpowder to Mr. Latimer. 

In the mean time Dr. Ridley spake unto my lord 
Williams, and said, “My lord, I must be a suitor unto 
your lordship in the behalf of divers poor men, and 
especially in the cause of my poor sister: I have made 
a supplication to the queens majesty in their behalfs. 
I beseech your lordship for Christ’s sake, to be a mean 
to her grace for them. My brother here hath the sup- 
plication, and will resort to your lordship to certify you 
hereof. There is nothing in all the world that troubleth 
my conscience, I praise God, this only excepted. Whilst 
I was in the see of London, divers poor .men took 
leases of me, and agreed with me for the same. Now I 
hear say the bishop that now occupieth the same room, 
will not allow my grants unto them made, but contrary 
to all law and conscience, hath taken from them their 
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livings, and will not suffer them to enjoy the same. I 
beseech you, my lord, be a mean for them: you shall do 
a good deed, and God will reward you." 

Then they brought a faggot kindled with fire, and 
laid the same down at Dr. Ridley’s feet. Thereupon 
Master Latimer said, “Be of good comfort, Master Rid- 
ley, and play the man, we shall this day light such a 
candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out.’’ And so the fire being given unto 
them, when Dr. Ridley saw the fire flaming up towards 
him, he cried with a wonderful loud voice, In manus 
tuaSy Domine, commendo spiritum meum: Domine 
recipe spiritum meum . And after, repeated this latter 
part often in English, “Lord, Lord, receive my spirit." 
Master Latimer crying as vehemently on the other side, 
“O Father of heaven, receive my soul!’’ who received 
the flame as it were embracing of it. After that he had 
stroked his face with his hands, and as it were bathed 
them a little in the fire, he soon died (as it appeareth) 
with very little pain or none. And thus much concerning 
the end of this old and faithful servant of God, Master 
Latimer, for whose laborious travails, fruitful life, and 
constant death the whole realm hath cause to give 
thanks to Almighty God. 

But Master Ridley, by reason of the evil making of the 
fire unto him, because the wooden faggots were laid 
about the gorse, and over-high built, the fire burnt 
first beneath, being kept down by the wood; which 
when he felt, he desired them for Christ’s sake to let 
the fire come unto him. Which his brother-in-law heard, 
but not well understood, intending to rid him out of 
his pain (for which cause he gave attendance) as one 
in such sorrow, not well advised what he did, heaped 
faggots upon him, so that he clean covered him, which 
made the fire more vehement beneath, that it burned 
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clean all his nether parts, before it touched the upper; 
and that made him leap up and down under the faggots, 
and often desire them to let the fire come unto him y say- 
ing, I cannot burn/ Which indeed appeared well; for, 
after his legs were consumed by reason of his strug- 
gling through the pain (whereof he had no release, but 
only his contentation God) he showed that side toward 
us clean, shirt and all untouched with flame. Yet in all 
this torment he forgot not to call unto God still, having 
in his mouth, “Lord, have mercy upon me,” inter- 
mingling his cry, “Let the fire come unto me, I cannot 
burn” In which pangs he laboured till one of the 
standers-by with his bill pulled off the faggots above, 
and where he saw the fire flame up, he wrested himself 
unto that side. And when the flame touched the gun- 
powder, he was seen to stir no more, but burned on the 
other side, falling down at Master Latimer s feet: which 
some said, happened by reason that the chain loosed; 
others said, that he fell over the chain by reason of 
the poise of his body, and the weakness of the nether 
limbs. 

Some said, that before he was like to fall from the 
stake, he desired them to hold him to it with their 
bills. However it was, surely it moved hundreds to 
tears, in beholding the horrible sight; for I think there 
were none that had not clean exiled all humanity and 
mercy which would not have lamented to behold the 
fury of the fire so to rage upon their bodies. Signs 
there were of sorrow on every side. Some took it 
grievously to see their deaths, whose lives they held 
full dear; some pitied their persons, that thought their 
souls had no need thereof. His brother moved many 
men, seeing his miserable case, seeing (I say) him com- 
pelled to such infelicity, that he thought then to do him 
best service when he hastened his end. Some cried out 
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of the fortune, to see his endeavour (who most dearly 
loved him, and sought his release), turn to his greater 
vexation, and increase of pain. But whoso considered 
their preferments in time past, the places of honour 
that they sometime occupied in this commonwealth, the 
favour they were in with their princes, and the opinion 
of learning they had in the university where they 
studied, could not choose but sorrow with tears to see 
so great dignity, honour and estimation, so necessary 
members sometime accounted, so many godly virtues, 
the study of so many years, such excellent learning, to 
be put into the fire, and consumed in one moment. Well! 
dead they are, and the reward of this world they have 
already. What reward remaineth for them in heaven, 
the day of the Lord’s glory, when he cometh with his 
saints, shall shortly, I trust, declare. 


LYTTON STRACHEY 

(1880-1932) 

Madame du Deffand 

W HEN Napoleon was starting for his campaign 
in Russia, he ordered the proof-sheets of a 
forthcoming book about which there had been some 
disagreement among the censors of the press, to be put 
into his carriage, so that lie might decide for himself 
what suppressions it might be necessary to make. “Je 
mennuie en route ; je lirai ces volumes, et fecrirai de 
Mayence ce quit y aura a faire ” The volumes thus 
chosen to beguile the imperial leisure between Paris 
and Mayence contained the famous correspondence 
of Madame du Deffand with Horace Walpole. By the 
Emperor s command a few excisions were made, and 
the book — reprinted from Miss Berrys original edition 
which had appeared two years earlier in England — 
was published almost at once. The sensation in Paris 
was immense; the excitement of the Russian campaign 
itself was half-forgotten; and for some time the blind 
old inhabitant of the Convent of Saint Joseph held her 
own as a subject of conversation with the burning of 
Moscow and the passage of the Berezina. We cannot 
wonder that this was so. In the Parisian drawing-room 
of those days the letters of Madame du Deffand must 
have exercised a double fascination — on the one hand 
as a mine of gossip about numberless persons and events 
still familiar to many a living memory, and, on the other, 
as a detailed and brilliant record of a state of society 
which had already ceased to be actual and become 
historical. The letters were hardly more than thirty 
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years old; but the world which they depicted in all its 
intensity and all its singularity — the world of the old 
regime — had vanished for ever into limbo. Between it 
and the eager readers of the First Empire a gulf was 
fixed — a narrow gulf, but a deep one, still hot and 
sulphurous with the volcanic fires of the Revolution. 
Since then a century has passed; the gulf has widened; 
and the vision which these curious letters show us to- 
day seems hardly less remote — from some points of 
view, indeed, even more — than that which is revealed 
to us in the Memoirs of Cellini or the correspondence 
of Cicero. Yet the vision is not simply one of a strange 
and dead antiquity: there is a personal and human 
element in the letters which gives them a more poignant 
interest, and brings them close to ourselves. The soul 
of man is not subject to the rumour of periods; and 
these pages, impregnated though they be with the 
abolished life of the eighteenth century, can never be 
out of date. 

A fortunate chance enables us now, for the first 
time, to appreciate them in their completeness. The late 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee, while preparing her edition of 
Horace Walpole’s letters, came upon the trace of the 
original manuscripts, which had long laid hidden in 
obscurity in a country house in Staffordshire. The 
publication of these manuscripts in full, accompanied 
by notes and indexes in which Mrs. Toynbee’s well- 
known accuracy, industry and tact are everywhere con- 
spicuous, is an event of no small importance to lovers 
of French literature. A great mass of new and deeply 
interesting material makes its appearance. The original 
edition produced by Miss Berry in 1810, from which all 
the subsequent editions were reprinted with varying 
degrees of inaccuracy, turns out to have contained noth- 
ing more than a comparatively small fraction of the 
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whole correspondence; of the 838 letters published by 
Mrs. Toynbee, 485 are entirely new, and of the rest 
only 52 were printed by Miss Berry in their entirety. 
Miss Berry’s edition was, in fact, simply a selection, and 
as a selection it deserves nothing but praise. It skims 
the cream of the correspondence; and it faithfully pre- 
serves the main outline of the story which the letters 
reveal. No doubt that was enough for the readers of 
that generation; indeed, even for the more exacting 
reader of to-day, there is something a little over- 
whelming in the closely packed 2,000 pages of Mrs. 
Toynbee’s volumes. Enthusiasm alone will undertake 
to grapple with them, but enthusiasm will be rewarded. 
In place of the truthful summary of the earlier editions, 
we have now the truth itself — the truth in all its subtle 
gradations, all its long-drawn-out suspensions, all its 
intangible and irremediable obscurities: it is the differ- 
ence between a clear-cut drawing in black-and-white 
and a finished painting in oils. Probably Miss Berrys 
edition will still be preferred by the ordinary reader 
who wishes to become acquainted with a celebrated 
figure in French literature; but Mrs. Toynbee’s will 
always be indispensable for the historical student, and 
invaluable for any one with the leisure, the patience, 
and the taste for a detailed and elaborate examination 
of a singular adventure of the heart. 

The Marquise du Deffand was perhaps the most 
typical representative of that phase of civilisation which 
came into existence in Western Europe during the 
early years of the eighteenth century, and reached its 
most concentrated and characteristic form about the 
year 1750 in the drawing-rooms of Paris. She was 
supremely a woman of her age; but it is important to 
notice that her age was the first, and not the second, 
half of the eighteenth century: it was the age of the 
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Regent Orleans, Fontenelle, and the young Voltaire; not 
that of Rousseau, the Encyclopaedia, and the Patriarch 
of Ferney. It is true that her letters to Walpole, to 
which her fame is mainly due, were written between 
1766 and 1780; but they are the letters of an old 
woman, and they bear upon every page of them the 
traces of a mind to which the whole movement of con- 
temporary life was profoundly distasteful. The new 
forces to which the eighteenth century gave birth in 
thought, in art, in sentiment, in action — which for us 
form its peculiar interest and its peculiar glory — were 
anathema to Madame du Deffand. In her letters to 
Walpole, whenever she compares the present with the 
past her bitterness becomes extreme. “J’ai eu autrefois ” 
she writes in 1778, “des plaisirs indicibles aux operas de 
Quinault et de Lulli, et an jeu de Thevenart et de la 
Lemaur. Pour aujourd'hui, tout me parait detestable : 
acteurs, auteurs, musiciens, beaux esprits, philosophes , 
tout est de mauvais gout, tout est affreux, affreux." That 
great movement towards intellectual and political eman- 
cipation which centred in the Encyclopaedia and the 
Philosophes was the object of her particular detestation. 
She saw Diderot once — and that was enough for both 
of them. She could never understand why it was that 
M. de Voltaire would persist in wasting his talent for 
writing over such a dreary subject as religion. Turgot, 
she confessed, was an honest man, but he was also a 
“sot animal." His dismissal from office — that fatal act, 
which made the French Revolution inevitable — de- 
lighted her: she concealed her feelings from Walpole, 
who admired him, but she was outspoken enough to 
the Duchesse de Choiseul. “Le renvoi du Turgot me 
plait extr&mement ” she wrote; " tout me parait en bon 
train ” And then she added, more prophetically than 
she knew, “Mais, assurement, nous nen r ester ons pas 
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lb? No doubt her dislike of the Encyclopaedists and all 
their works was in part a matter of personal pique — 
the result of her famous quarrel with Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, under whose opposing banner d’Alembert 
and all the intellectual leaders of Parisian society had 
unhesitatingly ranged themselves. But that quarrel was 
itself far more a symptom of a deeply rooted spiritual 
antipathy than a mere vulgar struggle for influence 
between two rival salonnieres. There are indications 
that, even before it took place, the elder woman’s 
friendship for d’Alembert was giving way under the 
strain of her scorn for his advanced views and her 
hatred of his proselytising cast of mind. “II xj a de cer- 
tains articles ” she complained to Voltaire in 1763 — 
a year before the final estrangement — “qui sont devenus 
' •pour lui affaires de jxuii, et sur lesquels je ne lui trouve 
pas le sens commun.” The truth is that d’Alembert and 
his friends were moving, and Madame du Deffand was 
standing still. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse simply pre- 
cipitated and intensified an inevitable rupture. She was 
the younger generation knocking at the door. 

Madame du Deffand’s generation had, indeed, very 
little in common with that ardent, hopeful, speculative, 
sentimental group of friends who met together every 
evening in the drawing-room of Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse. Born at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, she had come into the world in the brilliant days 
of the Regent, whose witty and licentious reign had 
suddenly dissipated the atmosphere of gloom and 
bigotry imposed upon society by the moribund Court of 
Louis XIV. For a fortnight (so she confessed to Wal- 
pole) she was actually the Regent’s mistress; and a fort- 
night, in those days, was a considerable time. Then 
she became the intimate friend of Madame de Prie — 
the singular woman who, for a moment, on the Regent’s 
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death, during the government of M. le Due, controlled 
the destinies of France, and who committed suicide 
when that amusement was denied her. During her 
early middle age Madame du Deffand was one of the 
principal figures in the palace of Sceaux, where the 
Duchesse du Maine, the grand-daughter of the great 
Conde and the daughter-in-law of Louis XIV., kept up 
for many years an almost royal state among the most 
distinguished men and women of the time. It was at 
Sceaux, with its endless succession of entertainments 
and conversations — supper-parties and water-parties, 
concerts and masked balls, plays in the little theatre 
and picnics under the great trees of the park — that 
Madame du Deffand came to her maturity and estab- 
lished her position as one of the leaders of the society in 
which she moved. The nature of that society is plainly, 
enough revealed in the letters and the memoirs that 
have come down to us. The days of formal pomp and 
vast representation had ended for ever when the 
Grand Monarque was no longer to be seen strutting, 
in periwig and red-heeled shoes, down the glittering 
gallery of Versailles; the intimacy and seclusion of 
modern life had not yet begun. It was an intermediate 
period, and the comparatively small group formed by 
the elite of the rich, refined, and intelligent classes led 
an existence in which the elements of publicity and 
privacy were curiously combined. Never, certainly, be- 
fore or since, have any set of persons lived so abso- 
lutely and unreservedly with and for their friends as 
these high ladies and gentlemen of the middle years 
of the eighteenth century. The circle of one’s friends 
was, in those days, the framework of one’s whole being; 
within which was to be found all that life had to offer, 
and outside of which no interest, however fruitful, no 
passion, however profound, no art, however soaring. 
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was of the slightest account. Thus while in one sense the 
ideal of such a society was an eminently selfish one, it 
is none the less true that there have been very few 
societies indeed in which the ordinary forms of personal 
selfishness have played so small a part. The selfishness 
of the eighteenth century was a communal selfishness. 
Each individual was expected to practise, and did in 
fact practise to a consummate degree, those difficult 
arts which make the wheels of human intercourse run 
smoothly — the arts of tact and temper, of frankness and 
sympathy, of delicate compliment and exquisite self- 
abnegation — with the result that a condition of living 
was produced which, in all its superficial and obvious 
qualities, was one of unparalleled amenity. Indeed, those 
persons who were privileged to enjoy it showed their 
appreciation of it in an unequivocal way — bv the 
tenacity with which they clung to the scene of such 
delights and graces. They refused to grow old; they 
almost refused to die. Time himself seems to have 
joined their circle, to have been infected with their 
politeness, and to have absolved them, to the furthest 
possible point, from the operation of his laws. Voltaire, 
d’Argental, Moncrif, Henault, Madame d’Egmont, 
Madame du Deffand herself — all were born within a 
few years of each other, and all lived to be well over 
eighty, with the full zest of their activities unimpaired. 
Pont-de-Veyle, it is true, died young — at the age of 
seventy-seven. Another contemporary, Richelieu, who 
was famous for his adventures while Louis XIV. was 
still on the throne, lived till within a year of the opening 
of the States-General. More typical still of this singular 
and fortunate generation was Fontenelle, who, one 
morning in his hundredth year, quietly observed that 
he felt a difficulty in existing, and forthwith, even more 
quietly, ceased to do so. 
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Yet, though the wheels of life rolled round with such 
an alluring smoothness, they did not roll of themselves; 
the skill and care of trained mechanicians were needed 
to keep them going; and the task was no light one. Even 
Fontenelle himself, fitted as he was for it by being 
blessed (as one of his friends observed) with two brains 
and no heart, realised to the full the hard conditions of 
social happiness. “Il tj a peu de choses,” he wrote, " aussi 
difficiles et aussi dangereuses que le commerce des 
hommes.” The sentence, true for all ages, was particu- 
larly true for his own. The graceful, easy motions of that 
gay company were those of dancers balanced on skates, 
gliding, twirling, interlacing, over the thinnest ice. 
Those drawing-rooms, those little circles, so charming 
with the familiarity of their privacy, were themselves 
the rigorous abodes of the deadliest kind of public 
opinion — the kind that lives and glitters in a score of 
penetrating eyes. They required in their votaries the 
absolute submission that reigns in religious orders — the 
willing sacrifice of the entire life. The intimacy of per- 
sonal passion, the intensity of high endeavour — these 
things must be left behind and utterly cast away by 
all who would enter that narrow sanctuary. Friendship 
might be allowed there, and flirtation disguised as love; 
but the overweening and devouring influence of love 
itself should never be admitted to destroy the calm of 
daily intercourse and absorb into a single channel atten- 
tions due to all. Politics were to be tolerated, so long as 
they remained a game; so soon as they grew serious 
and envisaged the public good, they became insuffer- 
able. As for literature and art, though they might be 
excellent as subjects for recreation and good talk, what 
could be more preposterous than to treat such trifles as 
if they had a value of their own? Only one thing; and 
that was to indulge, in the day-dreams of religion or 
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philosophy, the inward ardours of the soul. Indeed, the 
scepticism of that generation was the most uncompromis- 
ing that the world has known; for it did not even trouble 
to deny; it simply ignored. It presented a blank wall 
of perfect indifference alike to the mysteries of the 
universe and to the solutions of them. Madame du 
Deffand gave early proof that she shared to the full 
this propensity of her age. While still a young giri in a 
convent school, she had shrugged her shoulders when 
the nuns began to instruct her in the articles of their 
faith. The matter was considered serious, and the great 
Massillon, then at the height of his fame as a preacher 
and a healer of souls, was sent for to deal with the 
youthful heretic. She was not impressed by his argu- 
ments. In his person the generous fervour and the mas- 
sive piety of an age that could still believe felt the icy 
and disintegrating touch of a new and strange indiffer- 
ence. “Mais quelle est jolie /” he murmured as he came 
away. The Abbess ran forward to ask what holy books 
he recommended. “Give her a threepenny Catechism ” 
was Massillon's reply. He had seen that the case was 
hopeless. 

An innate scepticism, a profound levity, an antipathy 
to enthusiasm that wavered between laughter and dis- 
gust, combined with an unswerving devotion to the ex- 
acting and arduous ideals of social intercourse — such 
were the characteristics of the brilliant group of men 
and women who had spent their youth at the Court of 
the Regent, and dallied out their middle age down the 
long avenues of Sceaux. About the middle of the cen- 
tury the Duchesse du Maine died, and Madame du 
Deffand established herself in Paris at the Convent of 
Saint Joseph in a set of rooms which still showed traces 
— in the emblazoned arms over the great mantelpiece 
— of the occupation of Madame de Montespan. A few ^ 
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years later a physical affliction overtook her: at the age 
of fifty-seven she became totally blind; and this misfor- 
tune placed her, almost without a transition, among the 
ranks of the old. For the rest of her life she hardly 
moved from her drawing-room, which speedily became 
the most celebrated in Europe. The thirty years of her 
reign there fall into. two distinct and almost equal parts. 
The first, during which d’Alembert was pre-eminent, 
came to an end with the violent expulsion of Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse. During the second, which lasted 
for the rest of her life, her salon, purged of the Ency- 
clopaedists, took on a more decidedly worldly tone; and 
the influence of Horace Walpole was supreme. 

It is this final period of Madame du Deffand’s life 
that is reflected so minutely in the famous correspond- 
ence which the labours of Mrs. Toynbee have now pre- 
sented to us for the first time in its entirety. Her letters 
to Walpole form in effect a continuous journal cover- 
ing the space of fifteen years (1766-1780). They allow 
us, on the one hand, to trace through all its develop- 
ments the progress of an extraordinary passion, and on 
the other to examine, as it were under the microscope 
of perhaps the bitterest perspicacity on record, the last 
phase of a doomed society. For the circle which came 
together in her drawing-room during those years had 
the hand of death upon it. The future lay elsewhere; 
it was simply the past that survived there — in the rich 
trappings of fashion and wit and elaborate gaiety — 
but still irrevocably the past. The radiant creatures of 
Sceaux had fallen into the yellow leaf. We see them in 
these letters, a collection of elderly persons trying hard 
to amuse themselves, and not succeeding very well. 
Pont-de-Veyle, the youthful septuagenarian, did perhaps 
succeed; for he never noticed what a bore he was be- 
coming with his perpetual cough, and continued to go 
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the rounds with indefatigable animation, until one day 
his cough was heard no more. Henault — once notorious 
for his dinner-parties, and for having written an histori- 
cal treatise — which, it is true, was worthless, but he had 
written it — Henault was beginning to dodder, and Vol- 
taire, grinning in Femey, had already dubbed him 
“notre delabre President ” Various dowagers were en- 
gaged upon various vanities. The Marquise de Boufflers 
was gambling herself to ruin; the Comtesse de Boufflers 
was wringing out the last drops of her reputation as the 
mistress of a Royal Prince; the Marechale de Mirepoix 
was involved in shady politics; the Marechale de Luxem- 
bourg was obliterating a highly dubious past by a 
scrupulous attention to “bon ton ” of which, at last, she 
became the arbitress: “Quel ton! Quel effroyable ton!” 
she is said to have exclaimed after a shuddering glance 
at the Bible; “ah, Madame, (fuel dommage que le 
Saint Esprit eut aussi peu de gout!” Then there was 
the floating company of foreign diplomats, some of 
whom were invariably to be found at Madame du Def- 
fand’s: Caraccioli, for instance, the Neapolitan Ambas- 
sador — “je perds les trois quarts de ce quit dit ,” she 
wrote, “mais comme il en (lit beaucoup, on peut sup- 
porter cette perte”; and Bernstorff, the Danish envoy, 
who became the fashion, was lauded to the skies for 
his wit and fine manners, until, says the malicious lady, 
“d trovers tous ces elogcs, je mavteai de Fappcler Ptiffen - 
dorf” and Puffendorf the poor man remained for ever- 
more. Besides the diplomats, nearly every foreign travel- 
ler of distinction found his way to the renowned salon; 
Englishmen were particularly frequent visitors; and 
among the familiar figures of whom we catch more than 
one glimpse in the letters to Walpole are Burke, Fox 
and Gibbon. Sometimes influential parents in England 
obtained leave for their young sons to be admitted into 
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the centre of Parisian refinement. The English cub, 
fresh from Eton, was introduced by his tutor into the 
red and yellow drawing-room, where the great circle 
of a dozen or more elderly important persons, glitter- 
ing in jewels and orders, pompous in powder and rouge, 
ranged in rigid order round the fireplace, followed with 
the precision of a perfect orchestra the leading word 
or smile or nod of an ancient Sybil, who seemed to 
survey the company with her eyes shut, from a vast 
chair by the wall. It is easy to imagine the scene, in all 
its terrifying politeness. Madame du Deffand could not 
tolerate young people; she declared that she did not 
know what to say* to them; and they, no doubt, were 
in precisely the same difficulty. To an English youth, 
unfamiliar with the language and shy as only English 
youths can be, a conversation with that redoubtable 
old lady must have been a grim ordeal indeed. One 
can almost hear the stumbling, pointless observations, 
almost see the . imploring looks cast, from among the 
infinitely attentive company, towards the tutor, and 
the pink ears growing still more pink. 

But such awkward moments were rare. As a rule the 
days flowed on in easy monotony — or rather, not the 
days, but the nights. For Madame du Deffand rarely 
rose till five o’clock in the evening; at six she began her 
reception; and at nine or half-past the central moment 
of the twenty-four hours arrived — the moment of 
supper. Upon this event the whole of her existence 
hinged. Supper, she used to say, was one of the four 
ends of man, and what the other three were she could 
never remember. She lived up to her dictum. She had 
an income of £ 1400 a year, and of this she spent more 
than half — £720 — on food. These ' figures should be 
largely increased to give them their modem values; but, 
economise as she might, she found that she could only 
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just manage to rub along. Her parties varied consider- 
ably in size; sometimes only four or five persons sat down 
to supper — sometimes twenty or thirty. No doubt they 
were elaborate meals. In a moment of economy we find 
the hospitable lady making pious resolutions: she would 
no longer give “des repas ” — only ordinary suppers for 
six people at the most, at which there should be served 
nothing more than two entrees, one roast, two sweets, 
and — mysterious addition — “ la piece du milieu ” This 
was certainly moderate for those days (Monsieur de 
Jonsac rarely provided fewer than fourteen entrees), 
but such resolutions did not last long. A week later she 
would suddenly begin to issue invitations wildly, and, 
day after day, her tables would be loaded with provi- 
sions for thirty guests. But she did not always have sup- 
per at home. From time to time she sallied forth in her 
vast coach and rattled through the streets of Paris to 
one of her still extant dowagers — a Mareehale, or a 
Duchesse — or the more and more “delabre President ” 
There the same company awaited her as that which 
met in her own house; it was simply a change of decora- 
tions; often enough for weeks together she had supper 
every night with the same half-dozen persons. The en- 
tertainment, apart from the supper itself, hardly varied. 
Occasionally there was a little music, more often there 
were cards and gambling. Madame du Deffand disliked 
gambling, but she loathed going to bed, and, if it came 
to a choice between the two, she did not hesitate: once, 
at the age of seventy-three, she sat up till seven o’clock 
in the morning playing vingt-et-un with Charles Fox. 
But distractions of that kind were merely incidental to 
the grand business of the night — the conversation. In 
the circle that, after an eight hours’ sitting, broke up 
reluctantly at two or three every morning to meet 
again that same evening at six, talk continually flowed. 
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For those strange creatures it seemed to form the very 
substance of life itself. It was the underlying essence, 
the circumambient ether, in which alone the pulsations 
of existence had their being; it was the one eternal 
reality; men might come and men might go, but talk 
went on for ever. It is difficult, especially for those 
born under the Saturnine influence of an English sky, 
quite to realise the nature of such conversation. Brilliant, 
charming, easy-flowing, gay and rapid it must have been; 
never profound, never intimate, never thrilling; but also 
never emphatic, never affected, never languishing, and 
never dull. Madame du Deffand herself had a most 
vigorous flow of language. “Ecoutez! Ecoutez!” Walpole 
used constantly to exclaim, trying to get in his points; 
but in vain; the sparkling cataract swept on unheeding. 
And indeed to listen was the wiser part — to drink in 
deliciously the animation of those quick, illimitable, 
exquisitely articulated syllables, to surrender ones whole 
soul to the pure and penetrating precision of those 
phrases, to follow without a breath the happy swiftness 
of that fine-spun thread of thought. Then at moments 
her wit crystallised; the cataract threw off a shower of 
radiant jewels, which one caught as one might. Some of 
these have come down to us. Her remark on Montes- 
quieu’s great book — “C’est de Yesprit sur les lots ” — is 
an almost final criticism. Her famous “ mot de Saint 
Denis ” so dear to the heart of Voltaire, deserves to be 
once more recorded. A garrulous and credulous Cardi- 
nal was describing the martyrdom of Saint Denis the 
Areopagite: when his head was cut off, he took it up 
and carried it in his hands. That, said the Cardinal, 
was well known; what was not well known was the 
extraordinary fact that he walked with his head under 
his aim all the way from Montmartre to the Church of 
Saint Denis — a distance of six miles. “Ah, Monseigneur!” 
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said Madame du Deffand, "clans une telle situation , il 
riy a que le premier pas qui coute ” At two o’clock the 
brilliance began to flag; the guests began to go; the 
dreadful moment was approaching. If Madame de 
Gramont happened to be there, there was still some 
hope, for Madame de Gramont abhorred going to bed 
almost as much as Madame du Deffand. Or there was 
just a chance that the Due de Choiseul might come in 
at the last moment, and stay on for a couple of hours. 
But at length it was impossible to hesitate any longer; 
the chariot was at the door. She swept off, but it was 
still early; it was only half-past three; and the coach- 
man was ordered to drive about the Boulevards for an 
hour before going home. 

It was, after all, only natural that she should put 
off going to bed, for she rarely slept for more than two 
or three hours. The greater part of that empty time, 
during which conversation was impossible, she devoted 
to her books. But she hardly ever found anything to 
read that she really enjoyed. Of the two thousand vol- 
umes she possessed — all bound alike, and stamped on 
the back with her device of a cat — she had only read 
four or five hundred; the rest were impossible. She 
perpetually complained to Walpole of the extreme 
dearth of reading matter. In nothing, indeed, is the 
contrast more marked between that age and ours than 
in the quantity of books available for the ordinary 
reader. How the eighteenth century would envy us our 
innumerable novels, our biographies, our books of travel, 
all our easy approaches to knowledge and entertain- 
ment, our translations, our cheap reprints! In those days, 
even for a reader of catholic tastes, there was really 
very little to read. And, of course, Madame du Deffand’s 
tastes were far from catholic — they were fastidious to 
the last degree. She considered that Racine alone of 
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writers had reached perfection, and that only once — 
in Athalie. Corneille carried her away for moments, but 
on the whole he was barbarous. She highly admired 
“quelques certaines de vers de M. de . Voltaire.” She 
thought Richardson and Fielding excellent, and she was 
enraptured by the style — but only by the style — of 
Gil Bias. And that was all. Everything else appeared 
to her either affected or pedantic or insipid. Walpole 
recommended to her a History of Malta; she tried it, 
but she soon gave it up — it mentioned the Crusades. 
She began Gibbon, but she found him superficial. She 
tried Buffon, but he was “t Tune monotonie insupport- 
able; il sait bien ce quit sait, mais il ne s’occupe que des 
bites; il faut litre un pen soi-meme pour se devouer 
a une telle occupation.” She got hold of the memoirs of 
Saint-Simon in manuscript, and these amused her enor- 
mously; but she was so disgusted by the style that she 
was very nearly sick. At last, in despair, she embarked 
on a prose translation of Shakespeare. The result was 
unexpected; she was positively pleased. Coriolanus , it 
is true, “mg semble , sauf votre respect , epouvantable, 
et na pas le sens commun”; and “pour La Tempite, je 
ne suis pas touchee de ce genre.” But she was im- 
pressed by Othello; she was interested by Macbeth; 
and she admired Julius Czesar, in spite of its bad taste. 
At King Lear , indeed, she had to draw the line. “Ah, 
mon Dieu! Quelle piece! Reellement la trouvez-vous 
belle? Elle me noircit lame a un point que je ne puis 
exprimer; cest un amas de toutes les horreurs infer - 
nales.” Her reader was an old soldier from the Invalides, 
who came round every morning early, and took up his 
position by her bedside. She lay back among the cush- 
ions, listening, for long hours. Was there ever a more 
incongruous company, a queerer trysting-place, for 
Goneril and Desdemona, Ariel and Lady Macbeth? 
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Often, even before the arrival of the old pensioner, 
she was at work dictating a letter, usually to Horace 
Walpole, occasionally to Madame de Choiseul or Vol- 
taire. Her letters to Voltaire are enchanting; his replies 
are no less so; and it is much to be regretted that the 
whole correspondence has never been collected together 
in chronological order, and published as a separate 
book. The slim volume would be; of its kind, quite per- 
fect. There was no love lost between the two old 
friends; they could not understand each other; Vol- 
taire, alone of his generation, had thrown himself into 
the very vanguard of thought; to Madame du DefTand 
progress had no meaning, and thought itself was hardly 
more than an unpleasant necessity. She distrusted him 
profoundly, and he returned the compliment. Yet 
neither could do without the other: through her, he 
kept in touch with one of the most influential circles 
in Paris; and even she could not be insensible to the 
glory of corresponding with such a man. Besides, in 
spite of all their differences, they admired each other 
genuinely, and they were held together by the habit 
of a long familiarity. The result was a marvellous dis- 
play of epistolary art. If they had liked each other 
any better, they never would have troubled to write 
so well. They were on their best behaviour — exquisitely 
courteous and yet punctiliously at ease, like dancers in 
a minuet. His cajoleries are infinite; his deft sentences, 
mingling flattery with reflection, have almost the quality 
of a caress. She replies in the tone of a worshipper, 
glancing lightly at a hundred subjects, purring out her 
"Monsieur de Voltaire/’ and seeking his advice on 
literature and life. He rejoins in that wonderful strain 
of epicurean stoicism of which he alone possessed the 
secret: and so the letters go on. Sometimes one just 
catches the glimpse of a claw beneath the soft pad. 
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a grimace under the smile of elegance; and one remem- 
bers with a shock that, after all, one is reading the cor- 
respondence of a monkey and a cat. 

Madame du Deffand’s style reflects, perhaps even 
more completely than that of Voltaire himself, the com- 
mon-sense of the eighteenth century. Its precision is 
absolute. It is like a line drawn in one stroke by a 
master, with the prompt exactitude of an unerring 
subtlety. There is no breadth in it — no sense of colour 
and the concrete mass of things. One cannot wonder, 
as one reads her, that she hardly regretted her blind- 
ness. What did she lose by it? Certainly not 

The sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summers rose; 
for what did she care for such particulars when her 
eyes were at their clearest? Her perception was in- 
tellectual; and to the penetrating glances of her mental 
vision the objects of the sensual world were mere ir- 
relevance. The kind of writing produced by such a 
quality of mind may seem thin and barren to those ac- 
customed to the wealth and variety of the Romantic 
school. Yet it will repay attention. The vocabulary is 
very small; but every word is the right one; this old 
lady of high society, who had never given a thought 
to her style, who wrote — and spelt — by the light of 
nature, was a past mistress of that most difficult of 
literary accomplishments — ‘T art de dire en un mot tout 
ce qiiun mot peut dire” The object of all art is to make 
suggestions. The romantic artist attains that end by 
using a multitude of different stimuli, by calling up 
image after image, recollection after recollection, until 
the reader’s mind is filled and held by a vivid and pal- 
pable evocation; the classic works by the contrary 
method of a fine economy, and, ignoring everything 
but what is essential, trusts, by means of the exact 
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propriety of his presentation, to produce the required 
effect. Madame du Deffand carries the classical ideal 
to its furthest point. She never strikes more than once, 
and she always hits the nail on the head. Such is her 
skill that she sometimes seems to beat the Romantics 
even on their own ground: her reticences make a deeper 
impression than all the dottings of their is. The follow- 
ing passage from a letter to Walpole is characteristic: 

Nous eumes une musique charmante, une dame qui 
joue de la harpe a merveille; elle me fit tant de plaisir 
que j’eus du regret que vous ne l’entendissiez pas; c’est 
un instrument admirable. Nous eumes aussi un clavecin, 
mais quoiqu’il fut touche avec une grande perfection, ce 
nest rien en comparaison de la harpe. Je fus fort triste 
toute la soiree; j’avais appris en partant que M mo . de 
Luxembourg, qui etait allee samedi a Montmorency pour 
y passer quinze jours, s etait trouvee si mal qu’on avait 
fait venir Tronchin, et qu’on l’avait ramenee le dimanche 
& huit heures du soir, qu'on lui croyait de l’eau dans la 
poitrine. L’anciennete de la connaissance; une habitude 
cjui a Fair de Famitie; voir disparaitre ceux avec qui 
Ion vit; un retour sur soi-memc; sentir que Ion ne tient 
i rien, que tout fuit, que tout echappe, qu’on restc seule 
dans l’univers, et que malgre cela on craint de le quitter, 
voili ce qui m’occupa pendant la musique. 

Here are no coloured words, no fine phrases — only the 
most flat and ordinary expressions — “un instrument ad- 
mirable ’ — “ une grande perfection ’ — “ fort triste” Noth- 
ing is described; and yet how much is suggested! The 
whole scene is conjured up — one does not know how; 
one’s imagination is switched on to the right rails, as 
it were, by a look, by a gesture, and then left to run 
of itself. In the simple, faultless rhythm of that closing 
sentence, the trembling melancholy of the old harp 
seems to be lingering still. 

While the letters to Voltaire show us nothing but the 
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brilliant exterior of Madame du Deffand’s mind, those 
to Walpole reveal the whole state of her soul. The 
revelation is not a pretty one. Bitterness, discontent, 
pessimism, cynicism, boredom, regret, despair — these 
are the feelings that dominate every page. To a super- 
ficial observer Madame du Deffand’s lot must have 
seemed peculiarly enviable; she was well off, she en- 
joyed the highest consideration, she possessed intel- 
lectual talents of the rarest kind which she had every 
opportunity of displaying, and she was surrounded by 
a multitude of friends. What more could any one de- 
sire? The harsh old woman would have smiled grimly 
at such a question. “A little appetite,” she might have 
answered. She was like a dyspeptic at a feast; the 
finer the dishes that were set before her, the greater 
her distaste; that spiritual gusto which lends a savour 
to the meanest act of living, and without which all life 
seems profitless, had gone from her for ever. Yet — and 
this intensified her wretchedness — though the banquet 
was loathsome to her, she had not the strength to tear 
herself away from the table. Once, in a moment of 
desperation, she had thoughts of retiring to a convent, 
but she soon realised that such an action was out of 
the question. Fate had put her into the midst of the 
world, and there she must remain. “Je ne suis point 
assez heureuse 99 she said, “ de me passer des choses 
dont je ne me soucie pas .' 9 She was extremely lonely. 
As fastidious in friendship as in literature, she passed 
her life among a crowd of persons whom she disliked 
and despised. “Je ne vois que des sots et des fripons," 
she said; and she did not know which were the most 
disgusting. She took a kind of deadly pleasure in 
analysing “les nuances des sottises" among the people 
with whom she lived. The varieties were many, from 
the foolishness of her companion. Mademoiselle Sana- 
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don, who would do nothing but imitate her — “elle fait 
des definitions ” she wails — to that of the lady who 
hoped to prove her friendship by unending presents 
of grapes and pears — “ comme je riy tate pas, cela 
diminue mes scrupules du peu de gout que fai pour 
elle” Then there were those who were not quite fools 
but something very near it. “Tous les Matignon sont 
des sots,” said somebody one day to the Regent, “ex- 
cepte Je Marquis de Matignon” “ Cela est vrai ” the 
Regent replied, “il nest pas sot, mais on voit bien quit 
est le fils dun sot” Madame du Deffand was an expert 
at tracing such affinities. For instance, there was Necker. 
It was clear that Necker was not a fool, and yet — 
what was it? Something was the matter — ves, she had 
it: he made you feel a fool yourself — T on est plus 
bdte avec lui que Von ne Vest tout seal ” As she said of 
herself: “elle est tou jours tentee darracher les masques 
quelle rencontre ” Those blind, piercing eyes of hers 
spied out unerringly the weakness or the ill-nature or 
the absurdity that lurked behind the gravest or the 
most fascinating exterior; then her fingers began to itch, 
and she could resist no longer — she gave way to her 
besetting temptation. It is impossible not to sympathise 
with Rousseau’s remark about her — “ famuli micux en- 
core mexposer an flcau de sa luiine qua celui de son 
arnitid” There, sitting in her great Diogenes-tub of an 
armchair — her “tonneau" as she called it — talking, 
smiling, scattering her bons mots, she went on through 
the night, in the remorseless secrecy of her heart, tear- 
ing off the masks from the faces that surrounded her. 
Sometimes the world in which she lived displayed itself 
before her horrified inward vision like some intolerable 
and meaningless piece of clock-work mechanism: 

J admiral's hier au soir la nombreuse compagnie qui 
£tait chez moi; homines et femmes me paraissaient des 
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machines a ressorts, qui allaient, venaient, parlaient, 
riaient, sans penser, sans reflechir, sans sentir; chacun 
jouait son role par habitude: Madame la Duchesse 
d’Aiguillon crevait de rire, M mc . de Forcalquier de- 
daignait tout, M me . de la Valliere jabotait sur tout. Les 
hommes ne jouaient pas de meilleurs roles, et moi j etais 
abimee dans les reflexions les plus noires; je pensai 
que j’avais passe ma vie dans les illusions; que je 
metais creusee tous les abimes dans lesquels jetais 
tombee. 

At other times she could see around her nothing but a 
mass of mutual hatreds, into which she was plunged 
herself no less than her neighbours: 

Je ramenai la Marechale de Mirepoix chez elle; j’y 
descendis, je causai une heure avec elle; je n’en fus pas 
mecontente. Elle hait la petite Idole, elle hait la MariS- 
chale de Luxembourg; enfin, sa haine pour tous les gens 
qui me deplaisent me fit lui pardonner l’indifference et 
peut-etre la haine qu elle a pour moi. Convenez que 
voila une jolie societe, un charmant commerce. 

Once or twice for several months together she thought 
that she had found in the Duchesse de Choiseul a true 
friend and a perfect companion. But there was one 
fatal flaw even in Madame de Choiseul: she was per- 
fect! — “Elle est parfaite; et c'est un plus grand defaut 
qu’on ne pense et qu’on ne saurait imaginer.” At last 
one day the inevitable happened — she went to see 
Madame de Choiseul, and she was bored. “Je rentrai 
chez moi a une heure, penetree, persuadee qu’on ne peut 
etre content de personnel 

One person, however, there was who pleased her; 
and it was the final irony of her fate that this very fact 
should have been the last drop that caused the cup 
of her unhappiness to overflow. Horace Walpole had 
come upon her at a psychological moment. Her quarrel 
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with Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and the Encyclo- 
paedists had just occurred; she was within a few years 
of seventy; and it must have seemed to her that, after 
such a break, at such an age, there was little left for 
her to do but to die quietly. Then the gay, talented, 
fascinating Englishman appeared, and she suddenly 
found that, so far from her life being over, she was 
embarked for good and all upon her greatest adven- 
ture. What she experienced at that moment was some- 
thing like a religious conversion. Her past fell away 
from her a dead thing; she was overwhelmed by an in- 
effable vision; she, who had wandered for so many years 
in the ways of worldly indifference, was uplifted all at 
once on to a strange summit, and pierced with the in- 
tensest pangs of an unknown devotion. Henceforward 
her life was dedicated; but, unlike the happier saints 
of a holier persuasion, she was to find no peace on 
earth. It was, indeed, hardly to be expected that Wal- 
pole, a blase bachelor of fifty, should have reciprocated 
so singular a passion; yet he might at least have treated 
it with gentleness and respect. The total impression of 
him which these letters produce is very damaging. It 
is true that he was in a difficult position; and it is also 
true that, since only the merest fragments of his side 
of the correspondence have been preserved, our knowl- 
edge of the precise details of his conduct is incomplete; 
nevertheless, it is clear that, on the whole, throughout 
the long and painful episode, the principal motive 
which actuated him was an inexcusable egoism. He was 
obsessed by a fear of ridicule. He knew that letters 
were regularly opened at the French Post Office, and 
he lived in terror lest some spiteful story of his absurd 
relationship with a blind old woman of seventy should 
be concocted and set afloat among his friends, or his 
enemies, in England which would make him the laugh- 
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ing-stock of society for the rest of his days. He was no 
less terrified by the intensity of the sentiment of which 
he had become the object. Thoroughly superficial and 
thoroughly selfish, immersed in his London life of dilet- 
tantism and gossip, the weekly letters from France with 
their burden of a desperate affection appalled him and 
bored him by turns. He did not know what to do; and 
his perplexity was increased by the fact that he really 
liked Madame du Deffand — so far as he could like 
any one — and also by the fact that his vanity was highly 
flattered by her letters. Many courses were open to 
him, but the one he took was probably the most cruel 
that he could have taken: he insisted with an absolute 
rigidity on their correspondence being conducted in the 
tone of the most ordinary friendship — on those terms 
alone, he said, would he consent to continue it. And of 
course such terms were impossible to Madame du Def- 
fand. She accepted them — what else could she do?— 
but every line she wrote was a denial of them. Then, 
periodically, there was an explosion. Walpole stormed, 
threatened, declared he would write no more; and 
on her side there were abject apologies, and solemn 
promises of amendment. Naturally, it was all in vain. 
A few months later he would be attacked by a fit of 
the gout, her solicitude would be too exaggerated, and 
the same fury was repeated, and the same submission. 
One wonders what the charm could have been that 
held that proud old spirit in such a miserable captivity. 
Was it his very coldness that subdued her? If he had 
cared for her a little more, perhaps she would have 
cared for him a good deal less. But it is clear that what 
really bound her to him was the fact that they so rarely 
met. If he had lived in Paris, if he had been a member 
of her little clique, subject to the unceasing searchlight 
of her nightly scrutiny, who can doubt that, sooner or 
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later, Walpole too would have felt “le fleau de son 
amitie ”? His mask too would have been tom to tatters 
like the rest. But, as it was, his absence saved him; her 
imagination clothed him with an almost mythic excel- 
lence; his brilliant letters added to the impression; and 
then, at intervals of about two years, he appeared in 
Paris for six weeks — just long enough to rivet her 
chains, and not long enough to loosen them. And so 
it was that she fell before him with that absolute and 
unquestioning devotion of which only the most domi- 
nating and fastidious natures are capable. Once or 
twice, indeed, she did attempt a revolt, but only suc- 
ceeded in plunging herself into a deeper subjection. 
After one of his most violent and cruel outbursts, she 
refused to communicate with him further, and for three 
or four weeks she kept her word; then she crept back 
and pleaded for forgiveness. Walpole graciously granted 
it. It is with some satisfaction that one finds him, a few 
weeks later, laid up with a peculiarly painful attack of 
the gout. 

About half-way through the correspondence there is 
an acute crisis, after which the tone of the letters 
undergoes a marked change. After seven years of 
struggle, Madame du Deffand’s indomitable spirit was 
broken; henceforward she would hope for nothing; 
she would gratefully accept the few crumbs that might 
he thrown her; and for the rest she resigned herself 
to her fate. Gradually sinking into extreme old age, her 
self-repression and her bitterness grew ever more and 
more complete. She was always bored; and her later 
letters are a series of variations on the perpetual theme 
of ennui. “C'est une moladie de Vdme ” she says, “ dont 
nous afflige la nature en nous dormant r existence; c'cst 
le ver solitaire qui ahsorbe tout" And again, T ennui 
est ravant-gotit du ncant, tnais le neant lui est prefer- 
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able." Her existence had become a hateful waste — a 
garden, she said, from which all the flowers had been 
uprooted and which had been sown with salt. “Ah! Je 
le repete sans cesse, il riy a quun malheur , celui d'etre 
ne.” The grasshopper had become a burden; and yet 
death seemed as little desirable as life. “Comment est-il 
possible ” she asks, “quon craigne la jin d'une vie aussi 
triste?" When Death did come at last, he came very 
gently. She felt his approaches, and dictated a letter 
to Walpole, bidding him, in her strange fashion, an in- 
finitely restrained farewell: “ Divert issez-vous, mon ami , 
le plus que vous pourrez ; ne vous affligez point de mon 
etat, nous etions presque perdus Tun pour T autre; nous 
ne nous devions jamais revoir ; vous me regretterez, 
parce quon est bien alse de se savoir aime." That was 
her last word to him. Walpole might have reached her 
before she finally lost consciousness, but, though he re- 
alised her condition and knew well enough what his 
presence would have been to her, he did not trouble 
to move. She died as she had lived — her room crowded 
with acquaintances and the sound of a conversation 
in her ears. When one reflects upon her extraordinary 
tragedy, when one attempts to gauge the significance of 
her character and of her life, it is difficult to know 
whether to pity most, to admire, or to fear. Certainly 
there is something at once pitiable and magnificent in 
such an unflinching perception of the futilities of liv- 
ing, such an uncompromising refusal to be content 
with anything save the one thing that it is impossible 
to have. But there is something alarming too; was she 
perhaps right after all? 



BARTHOLOMEW GRIFFIN 

(1 5 — ?- i 6 o 2) 

"Venus, with Young Adonis . . 

Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him: 

She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 

And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 

“Even thus,” quoth she, “the warlike god embraced me,” 
And then she clipped Adonis in her arms; 

“Even thus,” quoth she, “the warlike god unlaced me,” 
As if the boy should use like loving charms; 

“Even thus,” quoth she, “he seized on my lips,” 

And with her lips on his did act the seizure: 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 

And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 

Ah, that I had my ladv at this bay, 

To kiss and clip me till I run away! 

NICHOLAS BRETON 

(1545-1626) 

The Ploughman s Song 

In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day. 

Forth I walked by the wood side, 
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Whereas May was in his pride. 
There I spied all alone 
Phyllida and Corydon. 

Much ado there was, God wot. 

He would love and she would not. 

She said, never man was true; 

He said, none was false to you. 

He said, he had loved her long; 

She said, love should have no wrong. 
Corydon would kiss her then; 

She said, maids must kiss no men. 

Till they did for good and all. 

Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth. 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth. 
Such as silly shepherds use, 

When they will not love abuse, 

Love, which had been long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded: 

And Phyllida with garlands gay 
Was made the Lady of the May. 


. JOHN LYLY 

(15547-1606) 

Song of Apelles 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses; Cupid paid; 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

His mother's doves, and team of sparrows; 
Loses them too; then, down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
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Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how); 
With these, the crystal of his brow. 

And then the dimple of his chin: 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last, he set her both his eyes; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love! has she done this to thee? 

What shall (alas!) become of me? 


GEORGE PEELE 

( 1 59 ") 

Song FROM The Old Wife’s Tale 

When as the rye reach to the chin. 

And chopcherry, chopcherry ripe within, 
Strawberries swimming in the cream, 

And school-boys playing in the stream; 

Then O, then O, then O mv true love said. 
Till that time come again. 

She could not live a maid. 


HENRY CHETTLE 

( i 56 o?-i6o7?) 

Aeliana’s Ditty 

* 

Trust not his wanton tears. 

Lest they beguile ye; 

Trust not his childish sight. 

He breatheth slily. 

Trust not his touch, 

His feeling may defile ye; 
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Trust nothing that he doth. 

The wag is wily. 

If you suffer him to prate. 

You will rue it over late; 

Beware of him, for he is witty. 
Quickly strive the boy to bind. 

Fear him not, for he is blind; 

If he gets loose, he shows no pity. 


SIR JOHN HARINGTON 
Of Treason 


9 

( 1 56l-l6l2) 


Treason doth never prosper; what’s the reason? 
For if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 


JOHN DOWLAND 

(i563?-i626?) 

"When Others Sing . . 

When others sing Venite exultemus , 

Stand by, and turn to Noli emulari. 

For quare fremuerunt use oremus 
Vivat Eliza for an ave mari , 

And teach those swains that live about thy cell, 
To say Amen when thou dost pray so well. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

(1564-1616) 

“Sigh No More, Ladies . . 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 

Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore. 

To one thing constant never: 

Then sigh not so. 

But let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo 
Of dumps so dull and heavy; 

The fraud of men was ever so, 

Since summer first was leavy: 

Then sigh not so, 

But let them go. 

And be you blithe and bonnv. 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny nonny. 


JOHN FLETCHER 

(1579-1625) 

“Hold Back Thy Hours . . 

9 

Hold back thy hours, dark Night, till we have done; 

The Day will come too soon. 

Young maids will curse thee, if thou steal’st away 
And leav'st their losses open to the day. 
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Stay, stay, and hide 
The blushes of the bride. 

Stay, gentle Night, and with thy darkness cover 
The kisses of her lover. 

Stay, and confound her tears and her shrill cryings, 
Her weak denials, vows, and often-dyings; 

Stay, and hide all: 

But help not, though she call. 


ROBERT HERRICK 

(1591-1674) 

The Good-Night or Blessing 

Blessings, in abundance come, 

To the Bride, and to her Groom; 

May the Bed, and this short night, 

Know the fulness of delight! 

Pleasures, many here attend ye. 

And ere long, a Boy Love send ye 
Curled and comely, and so trim. 

Maids (in time) may ravish him. 

Thus a dew of Graces fall 
On ye both; Good-night to all. 


Chop-Cherry 


Thou gav’st me leave to kiss; 
Thou gav’st me leave to woo; 
Thou mad’st me think by this. 
And that, thou lov’dst me too. 
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But I shall ne'er forget, 

How for to make thee merry; 
Thou mad’st me chop, but yet, 
Another snapt the Cherry. 


JOHN WILBYE 

(i 57 4?- i6 3 8 ; 

“Love Not Me for Comely Grace " 

Love not me for comely grace. 

For my pleasing eye or face, 

Nor for any outward part. 

No, nor for a constant heart: 

For these may fail, or turn to ill. 

So thou and I shall sever. 

Keep, therefore, a true woman's eye, 

And love me still, but know not why — 

So hast thou the same reason still 
To doat upon me everl 


EDMUND WALLER 

( 1606-1687) 

“Go, Lovely Rose — ” 

Go, lovely Rose — 

Tell her that wastes her time and me 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee. 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 
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Tell her that's young. 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In desarts where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired: 

Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die — that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING 

(1609-1642) 

“Of Thee, Kind Boy . . " 

Of thee, kind boy, I ask no red and white 
To make up my delight, 

No odd becoming graces. 

Black eyes, or little know-not-whats in faces; 

Make me but mad enough, give me good store 
Of love for her I court, 

I ask no more; 

’Tis love in love that makes the sport. 
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There ’s no such thing as that we beauty call, 
It is mere cozenage all; 

For though some, long ago. 

Liked certain colours mingled so and so. 

That doth not tie me now from choosing new: 
If I a fancy take 

To black and blue. 

That fancy doth it beauty make. 

’Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight; 

And if I like one dish 
More than another, that a pheasant is: 

What in our watches, that in us is found; 

So to the height and nick 
We up be wound. 

No matter by what hand or trick. 


The Siege 

'Tis now since I sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart; 

(Time strangely spent) a year, and more. 
And still I did my part: 

Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did rise. 

And did already understand 
The language of her eyes. 

Proceeding on with no less art. 

My tongue was engineer; 

I thought to undermine the heart 
By whispering in the ear. 
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When this did nothing, I brought down 
Great cannon-oaths, and shot 

A thousand thousand to the town. 

And still it yielded not. 

I then resolved to starve the place 
By cutting off all kisses. 

Praising and gazing on her face. 

And all such little blisses. 

To draw her out, and from her strength, 

I drew all batteries in: 

And brought myself to lie at length, 

As if no siege had been. 

When I had done what man could do 
And thought the place mine own. 

The enemy lay quiet too, 

And smiled at all was done. 

I sent to know from whence, and where. 

These hopes, and this relief? 

A spy informed. Honour was there. 

And did command in chief. 

March, march (quoth I) the word straight give, 
Let's lose no time, but leave her: 

That giant upon air will live, 

And hold it out for ever. 

• 

To such a place our camp remove 
As will no siege abide; 

I hate a fool that starves her love 
Only to feed her pride. 
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ANONYMOUS 

“Ha Ha! Ha Ila! This World Doth Pass ” 

Ha ha! ha ha! this world doth pass 
Most merrily. I’ll be sworn; 

For many an honest Indian ass 
Goes for an Unicorn. 

Farra diddle dino. 

This is idle fino. 

Ty hye! ty hye! O sweet delight! 

He tickles this age that can 
Call Tullia’s ape a marmosite 
And Leda’s goose a swan. 

Farra diddle dino. 

This is idle fino. 

So so! so so! fine English days! 

When false plays no reproach; 

For he that doth the coachman praise 
* May safely use the coach. 

Farra diddle dino. 

This is idle fino. 


“O Stay, Sweet Love ...” 

O stay, sweet love; see here the place of sporting; 

These gentle flowers smile sweetly to invite us. 
And chirping birds arc hitherward resorting. 
Warbling sweet notes only to delight us: 

Then stay, dear love, for, tho' thou run from me. 
Run ne’er so fast, yet I will follow thee. 
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I thought, my love, that I should overtake you; 

Sweet heart, sit down under this shadow’d tree, 
And I will promise never to forsake you, 

So you will grant to me a lover’s fee. 
Whereat she smiled, and kindly to me said — 

I never meant to live and die a maid. 


“While Adam Slept . . 

While Adam slept, from him his Eve arose: 
Strange his first sleep should be his last repose. 


“I Have Lost My Mistress . . 

I have lost my mistress, horse and wife, 
And when I think of human life, 

Cry mercy ’twas no worse. 

My mistress sickly, poor and old, 

My wife damn’d ugly, and a scold, — 
I am sorry for my horse. 


The World 

This is the best world that we live in, 

To lend, 'and to spend, and to give in; 

But to borrow, to beg, or to get a man’s own, 
It is the worst world that ever was known. 
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Three Young Rats 

Three young rats with black felt hats. 

Three young ducks with white straw flats. 
Three young dogs with curling tails. 

Three young cats with demi-veils. 

Went out to walk with two young pigs 
In satin vests and sorrel wigs; 

But suddenly it chanced to rain. 
And so they all went home again. 


Green Broom 

There was an old man lived out in the wood. 

His trade was a-cutting of Broom, green Broom; 

He had but one son without thrift, without good. 

Who lay in his bed till 'twas noon, bright noon. 

The old man awoke, one morning and spoke, 

He swore he would fire the room, that room, 

If his John would not rise and open his eyes. 

And away to the wood to cut Broom, green Broom, 

So Johnny arose, and he slipped on his clothes, 

And away to the wood to cut Broom, green Broom, 

He sharpened his knives, for once he contrives 
To cut a great bundle of Broom, green Broom. 

When Johnny passed under a lady's fine house. 

Passed under a lady's fine room, fine room, 

She called to her maid, “Go fetch me," she said, 

“Go fetch me the boy that sells Broom, green Broom." 
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When Johnny came in to the lady’s fine house, 

And stood in the lady’s fine room, fine room; 
“Young Johnny,” she said, “will you give up your trade, 
And marry a lady in bloom, full bloom?” 

Johnny gave his consent, and to church they both went, 
And he wedded the lady in bloom, full bloom, 

At market and fair, all folks do declare, 

There is none like the Boy that sold Broom, green 
Broom. 


“When the Devil Was Sick . . 

When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
When the devil got well, the devil a monk was he. 


“ There Was a Young Poet of Thusis 9 

There was a young poet of Thusis 
Who took twilight walks with the Muses. 
But these nymphs of the air 
Are not quite what they were, 

And the practice has led to abuses. 
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EARL OF ROCHESTER 
On Charles II 


(164--1680) 


Here lies our sovereign lord the king. 
Whose word no man relies on: 

He never says a foolish thing. 

Nor ever does a wise one. 


JOHN CROWNE 

( i640?-i703?) 

Son g 

Kind lovers, love on, 

Lest the world be undone. 

And mankind be lost by degrees: 

For if all from their loves 
Should go wander in groves. 

There soon would be nothing but trees. 


WILLIAM WALSH 

( 1663-1708) 

The Despairing Lover 

Distracted with Care, 

For Phillis the Fair; , 

Since nothing cou’d move her. 

Poor Damon, her Lover, 

Resolves in Despair 
No longer to languish. 

Nor bear so much Anguish; 
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But, mad with his Love, 

To a Precipice goes; 

Where, a Leap from above 
Wou’d soon finish his Woes. 

When in Rage he came there, 
Beholding how steep 
The Sides did appear, 

And the Bottom how deep; 

His Torments projecting. 

And sadly reflecting. 

That a Lover forsaken 
A new Love may get; 

But a Neck, when once broken, 
Can never be set: 

And, that he cou’d die 
Whenever he wou’d; 

But, that he cou’d live 
But as long as he cou’d: 

How grievous soever 
The Torment might grow, 

He scorn’d to endeavour 
To finish it so. 

But Bold, Unconcern’d 
At Thoughts of the Pain, 

He calmly return’d 
To his Cottage again. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR 
An Ode 


(1664-1721) 


The merchant, to secure his treasure. 

Conveys it in a borrowed name; 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 

But Cloe is my real flame. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay; 

When Cloe noted her desire. 

That I should sing, that I should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise; 

But with the numbers mix my sighs; 

And whilst I sing Euphelia’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Cloe’s eyes. 

Fair Cloe blushed; Euphelia frowned; 

I sung and gazed, 1 played and trembled; 
And Venus to the Loves around 

Remarked, how ill we all dissembled. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 

(1670-1729) 

“Pious Cclinda . . ” 

Pious Celinda goes to prayers. 

If I but ask the favour; 

And yet the tender fool’s in tears. 

When she believes I’ll leave her. 
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Would I were free from this restraint. 
Or else had hopes to win her; 

Would she could make of me a saint, 

Or I of her a sinner. 


SAMUEL LISLE 

(1683-1749) 

“When Orpheus Went Down . . 

When Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to see; 

He tuned up his lyre, as old histories show, 

To set his Eurydice free. 


All hell was astonished a person so wise 
Should rashly endanger his life, 

And venture so far — but how vast their surprise 
When they heard that he came for his wife. 


To find out a punishment due to his fault. 

Old Pluto had puzzled his brain; 

But hell had not torments sufficient, he thought — 
So he gave him his wife back again. 


But pity succeeding found place in his heart, 
And, pleased with his playing so well, 
He took her again in reward of his art, 

Such merit had music in hell. 
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ALEXANDER POPE 

(1688-1744) 

Engraved on the Collar of a Dog, Which 
I Gave to His Royal Highness 

I am his Highness' dog at Kew; 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 


JOHN BYROM 
A 'Toast 


(1692-1763) 


God bless the King! — I mean the Faith's defender; 
God bless — no harm in blessing — the Pretender! 
But who Pretender is, or who is King — 

God bless us all! that’s quite another thing. 


SIR WILLIAM BROWNE 

(1591-1643?) 

“ The Kin g to Oxford Sent . . 

The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse. 

For Tories own no argument but force; 

With equal skill to Cambridge books he sent. 

For Whigs admit no force but argument. 
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VOLTAIRE 

(1694-1778) 

On the Phrase, “To Kill Time ” 

There's scarce a point whereon mankind agree 
So well, as in their boast of killing me: 

I boast of nothing, but, when I’ve a mind, 

I think I can be even with mankind. 


ROBERT BURNS 
Lord Galloway 


(» 759 ~ 1 79 6 ) 


Bright ran thy line, O Galloway, 
Thro' many a far-fam'd sire; 

So ran the far-famed Roman way. 
So ended in a mire! 


Green Grow the Rashes, O! 

There's nought but care on ev'ry han'; 

In ev'ry hour that passes, O; 

What signifies the life o' man. 

And 'twere na for the lasses, O! 

Chorus — 

Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O; 

The sweetest hours that e'er I spend. 
Are spent amang the lasses, O. 
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The war’ly race may riches chase, 

An’ riches still may fly them, O; 

An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast. 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 

But gie me a cannie hour at e’en. 

My arms about my dearie, O; 

An’ war’ly cares an’ war’ly men 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O! 

For you sae douce, ye sneer at this; 
Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O: 

The wisest man that warl’ e’er saw. 

He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 

Her prentice han’ she try’d on man. 
And then she made the lasses, O. 


The Jolly Beggars 

See! the smoking bowl before us, 

Mark our jovial ragged ring! 

Round and round take up the chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing: 

A fig for those by law protected! 

Liberty’s a glorious feast! 

Courts for cowards were erected. 
Churches built to please the priest. 

What is title? what is treasure? 

What is reputation’s care? 

If we lead a life of pleasure, 

’Tis no matter when or where. 
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Life is all a variorum, 

We regard not how it goes; 

Let them cant about decorum 
Who have characters to lose. 


THOMAS MOORE 

(1779-1852) 

“With Women anc/ Apples . . 

With women and apples both Paris and Adam 
Made mischief enough in their day: 

God be praised that the fate of mankind, my dear 
madam. 

Depends not on us the same way. 

For, weak as I am with temptation to grapple, 

The world would have doubly to rue thee. 

Like Adam I’d gladly take from thee the apple, 

Like Paris at once give it to thee. 


LEIGH HUNT 
Rondeau 


(1784-1859) 


Jenny kissed me when we met. 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 

Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in: 

Say I’m weary, say I’m sad. 

Say that health and wealth have missed me. 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jenny kissed me. 
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THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 

(1785-1S66) 

The War-Song of Dinas Vawr 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 

We met a host, and quelled it; 

We forced a strong position. 

And killed the men who held it. 


On Dyfed’s richest valley. 

Where herds of kine were browsing. 

We made a mighty sally. 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them, and oerthrew them: 

They struggled hard to beat us; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 


As we drove our prize at leisure. 

The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure. 

But his people could not match us. 
He fled to his hall-pillars; 

And, ere our force we led off. 

Some sacked his house and cellars. 
While others cut his head off. 
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We there, in strife bewildr’ing. 

Spilt blood enough to swim in: 

We orphaned many children. 

And widowed many women. 

The eagles and the ravens 
We glutted with our foemen; 

The heroes and the cravens. 

The spearmen and the bowmen. 

We brought away from battle. 

And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, king of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow, our chorus. 


R. H. BARHAM 

Elieu Fugaces 


( 1788-1845) 


What Horace says is — 

Eheu fugaces 

Anni labuntur , Postume, Postume! 

Years glide away, and are lost to me, lost to me! 
Now, when the folks in the dance sport their merry toes, 
Taglionis and Ellslers, Duvemays and Ceritos, 
Sighing I murmur, “O mihi praeteritos!” 
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WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 

(1802-1839) 

Good-night to the Season 

So runs the world away. — Hamlet. 

Good-night to the Season! Tis over! 

Gay dwellings no longer are gay; 

The courtier, the gambler, the lover. 

Are scattered like swallows away: 

There’s nobody left to invite one 
Except my good uncle and spouse; 

My mistress is bathing at Brighton, 

My patron is sailing at Cowes: 

For want of a better enjoyment, 

Till Ponto and Don can get out, 

HI cultivate rural enjoyment. 

And angle immensely for trout. 

Good-night to the Season! the lobbies, 

Their changes, and rumours of change, 

Which startled the rustic Sir Bobbies, 

And made all the Bishops look strange; 

The breaches, and battles, and blunders, 
Performed by the Commons and Peers; 

The Marquis’s eloquent blunders, 

The Baronet's eloquent ears; 

Denouncings of Papists and treasons, 

Of foreign dominion and oats; 

Misrepresentations of reasons. 

And misunderstandings of notes. 

Good-night to the Season! the dances. 

The fillings of hot little rooms, 

The glancings of rapturous glances. 

The fancyings of fancy costumes; 
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* The pleasures which fashion makes duties 
The praisings of fiddles and flutes, 

The luxury of looking at beauties. 

The tedium of talking to mutes; 

The female diplomatists, planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane, 

The ice of her Ladyship’s manners. 

The ice of his Lordships champagne. 

Good-night to the Season I the rages 
Led off by the chiefs of the throng. 

The Lady Matilda’s new pages, 

The Lady Eliza’s new song; 

Miss Fennel’s macaw, which at Boodle’s 
Was held to have something to say; 

Mrs. Splenetic’s musical poodles, 

Which bark “Batti — Batti!” all day; 

The pony Sir Araby sported, 

As hot and as black as a coal. 

And the lion his mother imported. 

In bearskins and grease, from the Pole. 


Good-night to the Season! the splendour 
That beamed in the Spanish bazaar, 

Where I purchased — my heart was so tender — 
A card-case, — a pasteboard guitar, — 

A bottle of perfume, — a girdle, — 

A lithographed Riego, full-grown. 

Whom bigotry drew on a hurdle. 

That artists might draw him on stone, — 

A small panorama of Seville, — 

A trap for demolishing flies, — 

A caricature of the Devil, — 

And a look from Miss Sheridan’s eyes. 
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Good-night to the Season! the flowers 
Of the grand horticultural fete. 

When boudoirs were quitted for bowers. 
And the fashion was, not to be late; 
When all who had money and leisure 
Grew rural o’er ices and wines. 

All pleasantly toiling for pleasure. 

All hungrily pining for pines. 

And making of beautiful speeches. 

And marring of beautiful shows. 

And feeding on delicate peaches, 

And treading on delicate toes. 

Good-night to the Season! another 
Will come with its trifles and toys. 

And hurry away, like its brother, 

In sunshine, and odour, and noise. 
Will it come with a rose, or a brier? 

Will it come with a blessing, or curse? 
Will its bonnets be lower, or higher? 

Will its morals be better, or worse? 
Will it find me grown thinner, or fatter. 
Or fonder of wrong or of right. 

Or married, or buried? — no matter, — 
Good-night to the Season! — Good-night! 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 

(1819-1861) 

from Spectator ab extra 


As I sat at the Cafe I said to myself. 

They may talk as they please about what they call pelf. 
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They may sneer as they like about eating and drinking, 
But help it I cannot, I cannot help thinking 
How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 

How pleasant it is to have money. 

I sit at my table en grand seigneur , 

And when I have done, throw a crust to the poor; 
Not only the pleasure itself of good living, 

But also the pleasure of now and then giving: 

So pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 

So pleasant it is to have money. 

They may talk as they please about what they call pelf, 
And how one ought never to think of one’s self, 

How pleasures of thought surpass eating and drink- 
ing— 

My pleasure of thought is the pleasure of thinking 
How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 

How pleasant it is to have money. 


CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY 

(1831-1884) 

Ode to Tobacco 

Thou who, when fears attack, 

Bidst them avaunt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman s back 
Perching, unseatest; 

Sweet, when the morn is gray; 

Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest: 
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I have a liking old 

For thee, though manifold 

Stories, I know, are told. 

Not to thy credit; 

How one (or two at most) 

Drops make a cat a ghost — 
Useless, except to roast — 
Doctors have said it: 

How they who use fusees 
All grow by slow degrees 
Brainless as chimpanzees. 

Meagre as lizards: 

Go mad, and beat their wives; 
Plunge (after shocking lives) 
Razors and carving knives 
Into their gizzards. 

Confound such knavish tricks! 
Yet know I five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 

Still with their neighbours; 
Jones — (who, I’m glad to say. 
Asked leave of Mrs. J.) — 

Daily absorbs a clay 
After his labours. 

Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked by tobacco- juice; 

Still why deny its use 

Thoughtfully taken? 

We’re not as tabbies are: 

Smith, take a fresh cigar! 

Jones, the tobacco-jar! 

Here’s to thee. Bacon! 
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LEWIS CARROLL 

(1832-1898) 

from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 

They told me you had been to her. 

And mentioned me to him: 

She gave me a good character. 

But said I could not swim. 

He sent them word I had not gone, 

(We know it to be true:) 

If she should push the matter on, 

What would become of you? 

I gave her one, they gave him two. 

You gave us three or more; 

They all returned from him to you. 

Though they were mine before. 

If I or she should chance to be 
Involved in this affair, 

He trusts to you to set them free, 

Exactly as we were. 

My notion was that you had been 
(Before she had this fit) 

An obstacle that came between 
Him, and ourselves, and it. 

Don't let him know she liked them best. 

For this must ever be 

A secret, kept from all the rest. 

Between yourself and me. 
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SIR WILLIAM SGHWENCK GILBERT 

(1836-1911) 

The Susceptible Chancellor 

The law is the true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent. 

It has no kind of fault or flaw. 

And I, my lords, embody the Law. 

The constitutional guardian I 
Of pretty young Wards in Chancery, 

All very agreeable girls — and none 
Is over the age of twenty-one. 

A pleasant occupation for 
A rather susceptible Chancellor! 

But though the compliment implied 
Inflates me with legitimate pride, 

It nevertheless can’t be denied 
That it has its inconvenient side. 

For I’m not so old, and not so plain, 

And I’m quite prepared to marry again. 

But there’d be the deuce to pay in the Lords 
If I fell in love with one of my Wards: 

Which rather tries my temper, for 
I’m such a susceptible Chancellor! 

And every one who’d marry a \N ard 
Must come to me for my accord: 

So in my court I sit all day, 

Civing agreeable girls away. 

With one for him — and one for he — 

And one for you — and one for ye 
And one for thou — and one for thee — 

But never, oh never a one for ine! 

Which is exasperating, for 
A highlv susceptible Chancellor! 
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JOHN HAY 

(1838-1905) 

Good 2nd Bad Luck 

Good Luck is the gayest of all gay girls; 

Long in one place she will not stay: 

Back from your brow she strokes the curls, 

Kisses you quick and flies away. 

But Madame Bad Luck soberly comes 

And stays — no fancy has she for flitting, — 
Snatches of true-love songs she hums, 

And sits by your bed, and brings her knitting. 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 

(1874-.1936) 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard 

The men that worked for England 
They have their graves at home; 

And bees and birds of England 
About the cross can roam. 

But they that fought for England. 
Following a falling star, 

Alas, alas, for England 
They have their graves afar. 

And they that rule in England 
In stately conclave met, 

Alas, alas, for England 
They have no graves as yet. 
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Ballade d’une Grande Dame 

Heaven shall forgive you Bridge at dawn. 
The Clothes you wear — or do not wear — 
And Ladies* Leap-frog on the lawn 
And dyes and drugs and petits verres. 

Your vicious things shall melt in air . . . 

. . . But for the Virtuous Things you do. 

The Righteous Work, the Public Care, 

It shall not be forgiven you. 

Because you could not even yawn 
When your Committees would prepare 
To have the teeth of paupers drawn, 

Or strip the slums of Human Hair; 

Because a Doctor Otto Nlaehr 
Spoke of “a segregated few” — 

And you sat smiling in your chair — 

It shall not be forgiven you. 

• 

Though your sins cried to — Father Vaughan, 
These desperate you could not spare 
Who steal, with nothing left to pawn; 

You caged a man up like a bear 

For ever in a jailer’s care 

Because his sins were more than two . . . 

... I know a house in Hoxton where 

It shall not be forgiven you. 

ENVOI 

Princess, you trapped a guileless Mayor 
To meet some people that you knew . . . 
When the last trumpet rends the air 
It shall not be forgiven you. 
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COL. D. STREAMER (HARRY GRAHAM) 

(i8 7 4- i 9 3 6) 

T ender-Heartedness 

Little Willie, in the best of sashes, 

Fell in the fire and was burned to ashes. 

By and by the room grew chilly. 

But no one liked to poke up Willie. 

Aunt Eliza 

In the drinking-well 

(Which the plumber built her) 

Aunt Eliza fell, — 

We must buy a filter. 


DOROTHY PARKER 

(1893—) 

One Perfect Rose 

A single flowr he sent me, since we met. 

All tenderly his messenger he chose; 
Deep-hearted, pure, with scented dew still wet — 
One perfect rose. 

I knew the language of the floweret; 

“My fragile leaves,” it said, “his heart enclose.” 
Love long has taken for his amulet 
One perfect rose. 

Why is it no one ever sent me yet 

One perfect limousine, do you suppose? 

Ah no, it’s always just my luck to get 
One perfect rose. 


JOHN SELDEN 
Table Talk 


(1584-1654) 


Henry the Eighth made a law, that all men might 
read the Scripture, except servants; but no woman, 
except ladies and gentlewomen, who . . . might ask 
somebody the meaning. 

Tis the trial of a man to see if he will change his 
side; and if he be so weak as to change once, he will 
change again. Your country fellows have a way to 
try if a man be weak in the hams, by coming behind 
him and giving him a blow unawares: if he bend once, 
he will bend again. 

The lords that fall from the King, after they have 
got estates by base flattery at court, and now pretend 
conscience, do as a vintner, that when he first sets up, 
you may bring your wench to his house, and do your 
things there; but when he grows rich, he turns con- 
scientious, and will sell no wine upon the Sabbath-day. 

Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward Herbert, that 
he should come to her when she sent for him, and 
stay with her as long as she would have him, to which 
he set his hand; then he articled with her, that he 
should go away when he pleased, and stay away as long 
as he pleased, to which she set her hand. This is the 
epitome of all the contracts in the world. . . . 

Old friends are best. King James used to call for 
his old shoes; they were easiest for his feet. 
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JOHN SELDEN 

The Hall was the place where the great lord used 
to eat (wherefore else were the Halls made so big?), 
where he saw all his servants and tenants about him. 
He eat not in private, except in time of sickness: when 
once he became a thing cooped up, all his greatness 
was spilled. Nay, the King himself used to eat in the 
Hall, and his lords sat with him, and then he under- 
stood men. 


Kings are all individuals, this or that king; there is 
no species of kings. 

The Court of England is much altered. At a solemn 
dancing, first you had the grave measures, then the 
corantoes and the galliards, and all this is kept up with 
ceremony; at length to trenchmore, and the cushion- 
dance, and then all the company dance, lord and 
groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. So, in 
our Court, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, gravity and 
state were kept up. In King James’s time things were 
pretty well. But in King Charles’s time, there has been 
nothing but trenchmore, and the cushion-dance, 
omnium gatherum, tolly-polly, hoite cum toite. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no man; not that all 
men know the law, but because ’tis an excuse every 
man will plead, and no man can tell how to confute him. 

Great lords, by reason of their flatterers, are the 
first that know their own virtues, and the last that 
know their own vices. Some of them are ashamed up- 
wards, because their ancestors were too great. Others 
are ashamed downwards, because they were too little. 
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Of all actions of a man’s life, his marriage does least 
concern other people, yet of all actions of our life ’tis 
most meddled with by other people. 

Marriage is a desperate thing. The frogs in Aesop 
were extreme wise; they had a great mind to some 
water, but they would not leap into the well, because 
they could not get out again. 

Opinion and affection extremely differ. I may affect 
a woman best, but it does not follow I must think her 
the handsomest woman in the world. I love apples best 
of any fruit; it does not follow, I must think apples 
to be the best fruit. Opinion is something wherein I go 
about to give reason why all the world should think as 
I think. Affection is a thing wherein I look after 
the pleasing of myself. 

The tone in preaching does much in working upon 
the people’s affections. If a man should make love in 
an ordinary tone, his mistress would not regard him; 
and therefore he must whine. If a man should cry 
Fire, or Murder, in an ordinary voice, nobody would 
come out to help him. 

King James said to the fly: Have I three kingdoms, 
and thou must needs fly into my eye? 

• Tis reason a man that will have a wife should be at 
the charge of her trinkets, and pay all the scores she 
sets on them. He that will keep a monkey, ’tis fit he 
should pay for the glasses he breaks. 



HENRY JAMES 
The Pupil 


(1843-1916) 


1 

T HE poor young man hesitated and procrastinated: 

it cost him such an effort to broach the subject of 
terms, to speak of money to a person who spoke only 
of feelings and, as it were, of the aristocracy. Yet he 
was unwilling to take leave, treating his engagement 
as settled, without some more conventional glance in 
that direction than he could find an opening for in 
the manner of the large affable lady who sat there 
drawing a pair of soiled g ants cle Suede through a fat 
jewelled hand and, at once pressing and gliding, re- 
peated over and over everything but the thing he would 
have liked to hear. He would have liked to hear the 
figure of his salary; but just as he was nervously about 
to sound that note the little boy came back — the little 
boy Mrs. Moreen had sent out of the room to fetch her 
fan. He came back without the fan, only with the 
casual observation that he couldn’t find it. As he 
dropped this cynical confession he looked straight and 
hard at the candidate for the honour of taking his 
education in hand. This personage reflected somewhat 
grimly that the first thing he should have to teach his 
little charge would be to appear to address himself to 
his mother when he spoke to her — especially not to 
make her such an improper answer as that. 

When Mrs. Moreen bethought herself of this pre- 
text for getting rid of their companion Pemberton sup- 
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posed it was precisely to approach the delicate subject 
of his remuneration. But it had been only to say some 
things about her son that it was better a boy of eleven 
shouldn’t catch. They were extravagantly to his ad- 
vantage save when she lowered her voice to sigh, 
tapping her left side familiarly, “And all over-clouded 

by this, you know; till at the mercy of a weakness !” 

Pemberton gathered that the weakness was in the 
region of the heart. He had known the poor child was 
not robust: this was the basis on which he had been 
invited to treat, through an English lady, an Oxford 
acquaintance, then at Nice, who happened to know 
both his needs and those of the amiable American 
family looking out for something really superior in the 
way of a resident tutor. 

The young man’s impression of his prospective pupil, 
who had come into the room as if to see for himself the 
moment Pemberton was admitted, was not quite the 
soft solicitation the visitor had taken for granted. 
Morgan Moreen was somehow sickly without being 
"delicate,” and that he looked intelligent — it is true 
Pemberton wouldn’t have enjoyed his being stupid — 
only added to the suggestion that, as with his big mouth 
and big ears he really couldn’t be called pretty, he 
might too utterly fail to please. Pemberton was modest, 
was even timid; and the chance that his small scholar 
would prove cleverer than himself had quite figured, 
to his anxiety, among the dangers of an untried ex- 
periment. He reflected, however, that these were risks 
one had to run when one accepted a position, as it was 
called, in a private family; when as yet one’s university 
honours had, pecuniarily speaking, remained barren. 
At any rate when Mrs. Moreen got up as to intimate 
that, since it was understood he would enter upon his 
duties within the week, she would let him off now, he 
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succeeded, in spite of the presence of the child, in 
squeezing out a phrase about the rate of payment. It 
was not the fault of the conscious smile which seemed 
a reference to the ladys expensive identity, it was not 
the fault of this demonstration, which had, in a sort, 
both vagueness and point, if the allusion didn't sound 
rather vulgar. This was exactly because she became 
still more gracious to reply: “Oh I can assure you that 
all that will be quite regular." 

Pemberton only wondered, while he took up his hat, 
what “all that" was to amount to — people had such 
different ideas. Mrs. Moreen’s words, however, seemed 
to commit the family to a pledge definite enough to 
elicit from the child a strange little comment in the 
shape of the mocking foreign ejaculation “Oh la-la!" 

Pemberton, in some confusion, glanced at him as 
he walked slowly to the window with his back turned, 
his hands in his pockets and the air in his elderly 
shoulders of a boy who didn't play. The young man 
wondered if he should be able to teach him to play, 
though his mother had said it would never do and 
that this was why school was impossible. Mrs. Moreen 
exhibited no discomfiture; she only continued blandly: 
“Mr. Moreen will be delighted to meet your wishes. 
As I told you, he has been called to London for a week. 
As soon as he comes back you shall have it out with 
him." 

This was so frank and friendly that the young man 
could only reply, laughing as his hostess laughed: “Oh 
I don’t imagine we shall have much of a battle.” 

“They’ll give you anything you like," the boy re- 
marked unexpectedly, returning from the window. 
“We don't mind what anything costs — we live awfully 
well." 
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“My darling, you're too quaint!" his mother ex- 
claimed, putting out to caress him a practised but 
ineffectual hand. He slipped out of it, but looked with 
intelligent innocent eyes at Pemberton, who had already 
had time to notice that from one moment to the other 
his small satiric face seemed to change its time of life. 
At this moment it was infantine, yet it appeared also 
to be under the influence of curious intuitions and 
knowledges. Pemberton rather disliked precocity and 
was disappointed to find gleams of it in a disciple not 
yet in his teens. Nevertheless he divined on the spot 
that Morgan wouldn’t prove a bore. He would prove 
on the contrarv a source of agitation. 'This idea held 
the young man, in spite of a certain repulsion. 

“You pompous little person! We’re not extravagant!" 
Mrs. Moreen gaily protested, making another unsuc- 
cessful attempt to draw the bov to her side. “You must 
know what to expect," she went on to Pemberton. 

“The less you expect the better!" her companion in- 
terposed. “But we are people of fashion.” 

“Only so far as you make us so!" Mrs. Moreen ten- 
derly mocked. “Well then, on Friday — don’t tell me 
you’re superstitious — and mind you don’t fail us. Then 
you’ll see us all. I’m so sorry the girls are out. I guess 
you’ll like the girls. And. you know. I’ve another son, 
quite different from this one." 

“He tries to imitate me,” Morgan said to their friend. 

“He tries? Why he’s twenty years old!" cried Mrs. 
Moreen. 

“You’re very witty," Pemberton remarked to the 
child — a proposition his mother echoed with en- 
thusiasm, declaring Morgan’s sallies to be the delight 
of the house. 

The boy paid no heed to this; he only inquired 
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abruptly of the visitor, who was surprised afterwards 
that he hadn't struck him as offensively forward: '‘Do 
you want very much to come?” 

“Can you doubt it after such a description of what 
I shall hear?" Pemberton replied. Yet he didn't want 
to come at all; he was coming because he had to go 
somewhere, thanks to the collapse of his fortune at 
the end of a year abroad spent on the system of putting 
his scant patrimony into a single full wave of experi- 
ence. He had had his full wave but couldn't pay the 
score at his inn. Moreover, he had caught in the boy’s 
eyes the glimpse of a far-off appeal. 

“Well, I'll do the best I can for you,” said Morgan; 
with which he turned away again. He passed out of 
one of the long windows; Pemberton saw him go and 
lean on the parapet of the terrace. He remained there 
while the young man took leave of his mother, who, 
on Pemberton's looking as if he expected a farewell 
from him, interposed with: “Leave him, leave him; 
he's so strange!” Pemberton supposed her to fear some- 
thing he might say. “He's a genius — you’ll love him,” 
she added. “He’s much the most interesting person in 
the family.” And before he could invent some civility 
to oppose to this she wound up with: “But we're all 
good, you know!” 

“Pie's a genius — you'll love him!” were words that 
recurred to our aspirant before the Friday, suggesting 
among many things that geniuses were not invariably 
lovable. Plowever, it was all the better if there was an 
element that would make tutorship absorbing: he had 
perhaps taken too much for granted it would only dis- 
gust him. As he left the villa after his interview he 
looked up at the balcony and saw the child leaning 
over it. “We shall have great larks!” he called up. 

Morgan hung fire a moment and then gaily returned: 
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“By the time you come back I shall have thought of 
something witty!” 

This made Pemberton say to himself: “After all, 
he's rather nice.” 


ii 


On the Friday he saw them all, as Mrs. Moreen had 
promised, for her husband had come back and the girls 
and the other son were at home. Mr. Moreen had a 
white moustache, a confiding manner and, in his button- 
hole, the ribbon of a foreign order — bestowed, as 
Pemberton eventually learned, for services. For what 
services he never clearly ascertained: this was a point 
— one of a large number — that Mr. Moreen’s manner 
never confided. What it emphatically did confide was 
that he was even more a man of the world than you 
might first make out. Ulick, the first-born, was in 
visible training for the same profession — under the 
disadvantage as yet, however, of a buttonhole but 
feebly floral and a moustache with no pretensions to 
type. The girls had hair and figures and manners and 
small fat feet, but had never been out alone. As for 
Mrs. Moreen, Pemberton saw on a nearer view that 
her elegance was intermittent and her parts didn t 
always match. Her husband, as she had promised, met 
with enthusiasm Pemberton's ideas in regard to a 
salary. The young man had endeavoured to keep these 
stammerings modest, and Mr. Moreen made it no 
secret that he found them wanting in style. He fur- 
ther mentioned that he aspired to be intimate with his 
children, to be their best friend, and that he was al- 
ways looking out for them. That was what he went 
off for, to London and other places — to look out; and 
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this vigilance was the theory of life, as well as the 
real occupation, of the whole family. They all looked 
out, for they were very frank on the subject of its 
being necessary. They desired it to be understood that 
they were earnest people, and also that their fortune, 
though quite adequate for earnest people, required the 
most careful administration. Mr. Moreen, as the parent 
bird, sought sustenance for the nest. Ulick invoked sup- 
port mainly at the club, where Pemberton guessed 
that it was usually served on green cloth. The girls 
used to do up their hair and their frocks themselves, 
and our young man felt appealed to to be glad, in 
regard to Morgan's education, that, though it must 
naturally be of the best, it didn'* cost too much. After 
a little he was glad, forgetting at times his own needs 
in the interest inspired by the child's character and 
culture and the pleasure of making easy terms for him. 

During the first weeks of their acquaintance Morgan 
had been as puzzling as a page in an unknown lan- 
guage — altogether different from the obvious little 
Anglo-Saxons who had misrepresented childhood to 
Pemberton. Indeed the whole mystic volume in which 
the boy had been amateurishly bound demanded some 
practice in translation. To-day, after a considerable in- 
terval, there is something phantasmagoric, like a pris- 
matic reflexion or a serial novel, in Pemberton's mem- 
ory of the queerness of the Moreens. If it were not for 
a few tangible tokens — a lock of Morgan's hair cut by 
his own hand, and the half-dozen letters received from 
him when they were disjoined — the whole episode and 
the figures peopling it would seem too inconsequent for 
anything but dreamland. Their supreme quaintness was 
their success — as it appeared to him for a while at the 
time; since he had never seen a family so brilliantly 
equipped for failure. Wasn't it success to have kept 
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him so hatefully long? Wasn’t it success to have drawn 
him in that first morning at dejeuner, the Friday he 
came — it was enough to make one superstitious — so 
that he utterly committed himself, and this not by 
calculation or on a signal, but from a happy instinct 
which made them, like a band of gipsies, work so 
neatly together? They amused him as much as if they 
had really been a band of gipsies. He was still young 
and had not seen much of the world — his English 
years had been properly arid; therefore the reversed 
conventions of the Moreens — for thev had their des- 
perate proprieties — struck him as topsy-turvy. He had 
encountered nothing like them at Oxford; still less had 
any such note been struck to his younger American ear 
during the four years at Yale in which he had richly 
supposed himself to be reacting against a Puritan 
strain. The reaction of the Moreens, at any rate, went 
ever so much further. He had thought himself very 
sharp that first day in hitting them all off in his mind 
with the “cosmopolite” label. Later it seemed feeble 
and colourless — confessedly helplessly provisional. 

He yet when he first applied it felt a glow of joy 
— for an instructor he was still empirical — rise from 
the apprehension that living with them would really 
be to see life. Their sociable strangeness was an in- 
timation of that — their chatter of tongues, their gaiety 
and good humour, their infinite dawdling (they were 
always getting themselves up. but it took lor ever, and 
Pemberton had once found Mr. Moreen shaving in the 
drawing-room), their French, their Italian and, crop- 
ping up in the foreign fluencies, their cold tough slices 
of American. They lived on macaroni and coffee — 
they had these articles prepared in perfection — but they 
knew recipes for a hundred other dishes. They over- 
flowed with music and song, were always humming 
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and catching each other up, and had a sort of profes- 
sional acquaintance with Continental cities. They 
talked of “good places” as if they had been pickpockets 
or strolling players. They had at Nice a villa, a carriage, 
a piano and a banjo, and they went to official parties. 
They were a perfect calendar of the “days” of their 
friends, which Pemberton knew them, when they were 
indisposed, to get out of bed to go to, and which made 
the week larger than life when Mrs. Moreen talked of 
them with Paula and Amy. Their initiations gave their 
new inmate at first an almost dazzling sense of culture. 
Mrs. Moreen had translated something at some former 
period — an author whom it made Pemberton feel borne 
never to have heard of. They could imitate Venetian 
and sing Neapolitan, and when they wanted to say 
something very particular communicated with each 
other in an ingenious dialect of their own, an elastic 
spoken cipher which Pemberton at first took for some 
patois of one of their countries, but which he “caught 
on to” as he would not have grasped provincial de- 
velopments of Spanish or German. 

“It’s the family language — Ultramoreen,” Morgan 
explained to him drolly enough; but the boy rarely 
condescended to use it himself, though he dealt in 
colloquial Latin as if he had been a little prelate. 

Among all the “days” with which Mrs. Moreens 
memory was taxed she managed to squeeze in one 
of her own, which her friends sometimes forgot. But 
the house drew a frequented air from the number of 
fine people who were freely named there and from 
several mysterious men with foreign titles and English 
clothes whom Morgan called the Princes and who, on 
sofas with the girls, talked French very loud — though 
sometimes with some oddity of accent — as if to show 
they were saying nothing improper. Pemberton won- 
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dered how the Princes could ever propose in that 
tone and so publicly: he took for granted cynically I 
that this was what was desired of them. Then he recog- V 
nized that even for the chance of such an advantage \\ 
Mrs. Moreen would never allow Paula and Amv to 1 
receive alone. These young ladies were not at all timid, 
but it was just the safeguards that made them so can- 
didly free. It was a houseful of Bohemians who wanted 
tremendously to be Philistines. 

In one respect, however, certainly, they achieved no 
rigour — they were wonderfully amiable and ecstatic 
about Morgan. It was a genuine tenderness, an artless 
admiration, equally strong in each. They even praised 
his beauty, which was small, and were as afraid of him 
as if they felt him of finer clay. They spoke of him as 
a little angel and a prodigy — they touched on his want 
of health with long, vague faces. Pemberton feared at 
first an extravagance that might make him hate the boy, 
but before this happened he had become extravagant 
himself. Later, when he had grown rather to hate the 
others, it was a bribe to patience for him that they 
were at any rate nice about Morgan, going on tiptoe if 
they fancied he was showing symptoms, and even 
giving up somebody’s “day” to procure him a pleasure. 
Mixed with this too was the oddest wish to make him 
independent, as if they had felt themselves not good 
enough for him. They passed him over to the new 
members of their circle very much as if wishing to force 
some charity of adoption on so free an agent and get 
rid of their own charge. They were delighted when 
they saw Morgan take so to his kind playfellow, and 
could think of no higher praise for the young man. It 
was strange how they contrived to reconcile the appear- 
ance, and indeed the essential fact, of adoring the 
child with their eagerness to wash their hands of him. 
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Did they want to get rid of him before he should find 
them out? Pemberton was finding them out month by 
month. The boy's fond family, however this might be, 
turned their backs with exaggerated delicacy, as if to 
avoid the reproach of interfering. Seeing in time how 
little he had in common with them — it was by them he 
first observed it; they proclaimed it with complete 
humility — his companion was moved to speculate on 
the mysteries of transmission, the far jumps of heredity. 
Where his detachment from most of the things they 
represented had come from was more than an observer 
could say — it certainly had burrowed under two or 
three generations. 

As for Pembertons own estimate of his pupil, it was 
a good while before he got the point of view, so little 
had he been prepared for it by the smug young bar- 
barians to whom the tradition of tutorship, as hitherto 
revealed to him, had been adjusted. Morgan was 
scrappy and surprising, deficient in many properties 
supposed common to the genus and abounding in 
others that were the portion only of the supernaturally 
clever. One day his friend made a great stride: it 
cleared up the question to perceive that Morgan was 
supernaturally clever and that, though the formula was 
temporarily meagre, this would be the only assumption 
on which one could successfully deal with him. He 
had the general quality of a child for whom life had 
not been simplified by school, a kind of home-bred 
sensibility which might have been bad for himself but 
was charming for others, and a whole range of refine- 
ment and perception — little musical vibrations as tak- 
ing as picked-up airs — begotten by wandering about 
Europe at the tail of his migratory tribe. This might 
not have been an education to recommend in advance, 
but its results with so special a subject were as appre- 
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ciable as the marks on a piece of fine porcelain. There 
was at the same time in him a small strain of stoicism, 
doubtless the fruit of having had to begin early to 
bear pain, which counted for pluck and made it of less 
consequence that he might have been thought at school 
rather a polyglot little beast. Pemberton indeed quickly 
found himself rejoicing that school was out of the 
question: in any million of boys it was probably good 
for all but one, and Morgan was that millionth. It 
would have made him comparative and superior — it 
might have made him really require kicking. Pember- 
ton would try to be school himself — a bigger seminary 
than five hundred grazing donkeys, so that, winning 
no prizes, the boy would remain unconscious and 
irresponsible and amusing — amusing, because, though 
life was already intense in his childish nature, freshness 
still made there a strong draught for jokes. It turned out 
that even in the still air of Morgan’s various disabilities 
jokes flourished greatly. He was a pale lean acute un- 
developed little cosmopolite, who liked intellectual 
gymnastics and who also, as regards the behaviour of 
mankind, had noticed more things than you might sup- 
pose, but who nevertheless had his proper playroom of 
superstitions, where he smashed a dozen toys a day. 


hi 


At Nice once, toward evening, as the pair rested in 
the open air after a walk, and looked over the sea at 
the pink western lights, he said suddenly to his com 
rade: “Do you like it, you know — being with us all ii 
this intimate way?" 

“My dear fellow, why should 1 stay if I didn’t?” 
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“How do I know you’ll stay? I'm almost sure you 
won’t, very long.” 

“I hope you don’t mean to dismiss me,” said Pem- 
berton. 

Morgan debated, looking at the sunset. "I think if 
I did right I ought to.” 

“Well, I know I’m supposed to instruct you in virtue; 
but in that case don’t do right.” 

“You’re very young — fortunately,” Morgan went on, 
turning to him again. 

“Oh yes, compared with you!” 

“Therefore it won’t matter so much if you do lose a 
lot of time.” 

“That’s the way to look at it,” said Pemberton 
accommodatingly. 

They were silent a minute; after which the boy 
asked: “Do you like my father and my mother very 
much?” 

“Dear me, yes. Charming people.” 

Morgan received this with another silence; then un- 
expectedly, familiarly, but at the same time affection- 
ately, he remarked: “You’re a jolly old humbug!” 

For a particular reason the words made our young 
man change colour. The boy noticed in an instant that 
he had turned red, whereupon he turned red himself 
and pupil and master exchanged a longish glance in 
which there was a consciousness of many more things 
than are usually touched upon, even tacitly, in such a 
relation. It produced for Pemberton an embarrass- 
ment; it raised in a shadowy form a question — this was 
die first glimpse of it — destined to play a singular and, 
& he imagined, owing to the altogether peculiar con- 
ditions, an unprecedented part in his intercourse with 
his little companion. Later, when he found himself 
talking with the youngster in a way in which few 
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youngsters could ever have been talked with, he 
thought of that clumsy moment on the bench at Nice 
as the dawn of an understanding that had broadened. 
What had added to the clumsiness then was that he 
thought it his duty to declare to Morgan that he might 
abuse him, Pemberton, as much as he liked, but must 
never abuse his parents. To this Morgan had the easy 
retort that he hadn’t dreamed of abusing them; which 
appeared to be true: it put Pemberton in the wrong. 

“Then why am I a humbug for saying I think them 
charming?” the young man asked, conscious of a cer- 
tain rashness. 

“Well — they’re not your parents.” 

"They love you better than anything in the world — 
never forget that,” said Pemberton. 

“Is that why you like them so much?” 

“They're very kind to me,” Pemberton replied eva- 
sively. 

“You are a humbug!” laughed Morgan, passing an 
arm into his tutor’s. He leaned against him looking 
off at the sea again and swinging his long thin legs. 

“Don’t kick my shins,” said Pemberton while he 
reflected, “Hang it, I can't complain of them to the 
child!” 

“There’s another reason too.” Morgan went on, 
keeping his legs still. 

“Another reason for what?” 

“Besides their not being your parents.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Pemberton. 

"Well, you will before long. All right!” 

He did understand fully before long, but he made 
a fight even with himself before he confessed it. He 
thought it the oddest thing to have a struggle with the 
child about. He wondered he didn’t hate the hope 
of the Moreens for bringing the struggle on. But by 
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the time it began any such sentiment for that scion 
was closed to him. Morgan was a special case, and 
to know him was to accept him on his own odd terms. 
Pemberton had spent his aversion to special cases 
before arriving at knowledge. When at last he did 
arrive his quandary was great. Against every interest 
he had attached himself. They would have to meet 
things together. Before they went home that evening 
at Nice the boy had said, clinging to his arm: 

“Well, at any rate you'll hang on to the last." 

“To the last?” 

“Till you're fairly beaten.” 

“ You ought to be fairly beaten!” cried the young 
man, drawing him closer. 


iv 

A year after he had come to live witli them Mr. and 
Mrs. Moreen suddenly gave up the villa at Nice. Pem- 
berton had got used to suddenness, having seen it 
practised on a considerable scale during two jerky 
little tours — one in Switzerland the first summer, and 
the other late in the winter, when they all ran down 
to Florence and then, at the end of ten days, liking it 
much less than they had intended, straggled back in 
mysterious depression. They had returned to Nice 
“for ever,” as they said; but this didn't prevent their 
squeezing, one rainy muggy May night, into a second- 
class railway carriage — you could never tell by which 
class they would travel — where Pemberton helped 
them to stow away a wonderful collection of bundles 
and bags. The explanation of this manoeuvre was that 
they had determined to spend the summer “in some 
bracing place”; but in Paris they dropped into a small 
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furnished apartment — a fourth floor in a third-rate 
avenue, where there was a smell on the staircase and 
the portier was hateful — and passed the next four 
months in blank indigence. 

The better part of this baffled sojourn was for the 
preceptor and his pupil, who, visiting the Invalides and 
Notre Dame, the Conciergerie and all the museums, 
took a hundred remunerative rambles. They learned 
to know their Paris, which was useful, for they came 
back another year for a longer stay, the general char- 
acter of which in Pemberton’s memory to-day mixes 
pitiably and confusedly with that of the first. He sees 
Morgan’s shabby knickerbockers — the everlasting pair 
that didn’t match his blouse and that as he grew longer 
could only grow faded. He remembers the particular 
holes in his three or four pair of coloured stockings. 

Morgan was dear to his mother, but he never was 
better dressed than was absolutely necessary partly, 
no doubt, by his own fault, for he was as indifferent 
to his appearance as a German philosopher. My dear 
fellow, you are coining to pieces,” Pemberton would 
say to him in sceptical remonstrance; to which the 
child would reply, looking at him serenely up and 
down: “My dear fellow, so are you! I don’t want to 
cast you in the shade.” Pemberton could have no re- 
joinder for this— the assertion so closely represented 
the fact. If, however, the deficiencies of his own ward- 
robe were a chapter by themselves he didn’t like his 
little charge to look too poor. Pater he used to say, 
"Well, if we’re poor, why, after all. shouldn’t we look 
it?” arid he consoled himself with thinking there was 
something rather elderly and gentlemanly in Morgan’s 
disrepair— it differed from the untidiness of the urchin 
who plavs and spoils his things. He could trace per- 
fectly the degrees by which, in proportion as her little 
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son confined himself to his tutor for society, Mrs. 
Moreen shrewdly forbore to renew his garments. She 
did nothing that didn’t show, neglected him because 
he escaped notice, and then, as he illustrated this 
clever policy, discouraged at home his public appear- 
ances. Her position was logical enough — those mem- 
bers of her family who did show had to be showy. 

During this period and several others Pemberton 
was quite aware of how he and his comrade might 
strike people; wandering languidly through the Jardin 
des Plantes as if they had nowhere to go, sitting on 
the winter days in the galleries of the Louvre, so 
splendidly ironical to the homeless, as if for the advan- 
tage of the calorifere. They joked about it sometimes: 
it was the sort of joke that was perfectly within the 
boy’s compass. They figured themselves as part of the 
vast vague hand-to-mouth multitude of the enormous 
city and pretended they were proud of their position 
in it — it showed them “such a lot of life’’ and made 
them conscious of a democratic brotherhood. If Pem- 
berton couldn’t feel a sympathy in destitution with his 
small companion — for after all Morgan’s fond parents 
would never have let him really suffer — the boy would 
at least feel it with him, so it came, to the same thing. 
He used sometimes to wonder what people would 
think they were — to fancy they were looked askance at, 
as if it might be a suspected case of kidnapping. Morgan 
wouldn’t be taken for a young patrician with a pre- 
ceptor — he wasn’t smart enough; though he might 
pass for his companion’s sickly little brother. Now and 
then he had a five-franc piece, and except once, when 
they bought a couple of lovely neckties, one of which 
he made Pemberton accept, they laid it out scientifi- 
cally in old books. This was sure to be a great day, 
always spent on the quays, in a rummage of the dusty 
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boxes that garnish the parapets. Such occasions helped 
them to live, for their books ran low very soon after 
the beginning of their acquaintance. Pemberton had 
a good many in England, but he was obliged to write 
to a friend and ask him kindly to get some fellow to 
give him something for them. 

If they had to relinquish that summer the advantage 
of the bracing climate the young man couldn’t but sus- 
pect this failure of the cup when at their very lips to 
have been the effect of a rude jostle of his own. This 
had represented his first blow-out, as he called it. with 
his patrons; his first successful attempt — though there 
was little other success about it — to bring them to a 
consideration of his impossible position. As the ostensi- 
ble eve of a costly journey the moment had struck him 
as favourable to an earnest protest, the presentation of 
an ultimatum. Ridiculous as it sounded, he had never 
yet been able to compass an uninterrupted private in- 
terview with the elder pair or with either of them singly. 
They were always flanked by their elder children, and 
poor Pemberton usually had his own little charge at his 
side. He was conscious of its being a house in which 
the surface of ones delicacy got rather smudged; never- 
theless lie had preserved the bloom of his scruple 
against announcing to Mr. and Mrs. Moreen with pub- 
licity that he shouldn’t be able to go on longer without 
a little money. He was still simple enough to suppose 
Ulick and Paula and Amv might not know that since 
his arrival he had only had a hundred and forty francs; 
and he was magnanimous enough to wish not to com- 
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listened to him, as he listei 


their eves. Mr. Moreen now 
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thing, like a man of the world, and seemed to appeal to 
him — though not of course too grossly — to try and be 
a little more of one himself. Pemberton recognised in 
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fact the importance of the character — from the ad- 
vantage it gave Mr. Moreen. He was not even confused 
or embarrassed, whereas the young man in his service 
was more so than there was any reason for. Neither was 
he surprised — at least any more than a gentleman had 
to be who freely confessed himself a little shocked — 
though not perhaps strictly at Pemberton. 

“We must go into this, mustn't we, dear?" he said 
to his wife. He assured his young friend that the matter 
should have his very best attention; and he melted into 
space as elusively as if, at the door, he were taking 
an inevitable but deprecatory precedence. When, the 
next moment, Pemberton found himself alone with Mrs. 
Moreen it was to hear her say, “I see, I see" — stroking 
the roundness of her chin and looking as if she were 
only hesitating between a dozen easy remedies. If 
they didn't make their push Mr. Moreen could at least 
disappear for several days. During his absence his wife 
took up the subject again spontaneously, but her con- 
tribution to it was merely that she had thought all the 
while they were getting on so beautifully. Pemberton’s 
reply to this revelation was that unless they immedi- 
ately put down something on account he would leave 
them on the spot and for ever. He knew she would 
wonder how he would get away, and for a moment ex- 
pected her to inquire. She didn't, for which he was 
almost grateful to her, so little was he in a position to 

ten. 

“You won't, you know you won't — you’re too in- 
terested,” she said. “You are interested, you know you 
are, you dear kind man!” She laughed with almost 
condemnatory archness, as if it were a reproach — 
though she wouldn't insist; and flirted a soiled pocket- 
handkerchief at him. 

Pemberton's mind was fully made up to take his step 
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the following week. This would give him time to get an 
answer to a letter he had despatched to England. If he 
did in the event nothing of the sort — that is if he 
stayed another year and then went away only for three 
months — it was not merely because before the an- 
swer to his letter came (most unsatisfactory when it 
did arrive) Mr. Moreen generously counted out to him, 
and again with the sacrifice to “form” of a marked man 
of the world, three hundred francs in elegant ringing 
gold. He was irritated to find that Mrs. Moreen was 
right, that he couldn’t at the pinch bear to lease the 
child. This stood out clearer for the very reason that, 
the night of his desperate appeal to his patrons, he had 
seen fully for the first time where he was. Wasn’t it 
another proof of the success with which those patrons 
practised their arts that they had managed to avert for 
so long the illuminating flash? It descended on our 
friend with a breadth of effect which perhaps would 
have struck a spectator as comical, after he bad returned 
to his little servile room, which looked into a close court 
where a bare dirtv opposite wall took, with the sound 
of shrill clatter, the reflexion of lighted back windows. 
He had simply given himself away to a band of ad- 
venturers. The idea, the word itself, wore a romantic 
horror for him — he had always lived on such safe 
lines. Later it assumed a more interesting, almost a 
soothing, sense: it pointed a moral, and Pemberton 
could enjoy a moral. The Moreens were adventurers not 
merely because they didn’t pay their debts, because 
they lived on society, but because their whole view of 
life, dim and confused and instinctive, like that of 
clever colour-blind animals, was speculative and rapa- 
cious and mean. Ob they were “respectable,’’ and that 
only made them more innnondesl The young man’s 
analysis, while he brooded, put it at last very simply — 
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they were adventurers because they were toadies and 
snobs. That was the completest account of them — it 
was the law of their being. Even when this truth be- 
came vivid to their ingenious inmate he remained un- 
conscious of how much his mind had been prepared for 
it by the extraordinary little boy who had now become 
such a complication in his life. Much less could he then 
calculate on the information he was still to owe the 
extraordinary little boy. 


v 

But it was during the ensuing time that the real 
problem came up — the problem of how far it was ex- 
cusable to discuss the turpitude of parents with a child 
of twelve, of thirteen, of fourteen. Absolutely inex- 
cusable and quite impossible it of course at first ap- 
peared; and indeed the question didn't press for some 
time after Pemberton had received his three hundred 
francs. They produced a temporary lull, a relief from 
the sharpest pressure. The young man frugally 
amended his wardrobe and even had a few francs in 
his pocket. He thought the Moreens looked at him 
as if he were almost too smart, as if they ought to 
take care not to spoil him. If Mr. Moreen hadn’t been 
such a man of the world he would perhaps have 
spoken of the freedom of such neckties on the part of 
a subordinate. But Mr. Moreen was always enough 
a man of the world to let things pass — he had certainly 
shown that. It was singular how Pemberton guessed 
that Morgan, though saying nothing about it, knew 
something had happened. But three hundred francs, 
especially when one owed money, couldn’t last for ever; 
and when the treasure was gone — the boy knew when 
it had failed — Morgan did break ground. The party had 
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returned to Nice at the beginning of the winter, but 
not to the charming villa. They went to an hotel, where 
they stayed three months, and then moved to another 
establishment, explaining that they had left the first 
because, after waiting and waiting, they couldn’t get 
the rooms they wanted. These apartments, the rooms 
they wanted, were generally very splendid; but fortu- 
nately they never couhl get them — fortunately, I mean, 
for Pemberton, who reflected always that if they had 
got them there would have been a still scanter educa- 
tional fund. What Morgan said at last was said 
suddenly, irrelevantly, when the moment came, in the 
middle of a lesson, and consisted of the apparently un- 
feeling words: “You ought to filer, you know— you 
really ought.” 

Pemberton stared. He had learnt enough French 
slang from Morgan to know that to filer meant to cut 
sticks. “Ah my dear fellow, don’t turn me off!” 

Morgan pulled a Greek lexicon toward him — he used 
a Greek-German — to look out a word, instead of ask- 
ing it of Pemberton. "You cant go on like this, you 
know.” 

“Like what, my boy?” 

“You know they don’t pay you up,” said Morgan, 
blushing and turning his leaves. 

“Don’t pay me?” Pemberton stared again and feigned 
amazement. “What on earth put that into your head?” 

"It has been there a long time," the boy replied, 


rummaging his book. * 

Pemberton was silent, then he went on: ”1 say, what 
are you hunting for? They pay me beautifully.” 

“I'm hunting for the Greek for awful whopper,” 
Morgan dropped. 

“Find that rather for gross impertinence and dis- 
abuse vour mind. What do i want of money?” 
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“Oh that's another question!" 

Pemberton wavered — he was drawn in different 
ways. The severely correct thing would have been to 
tell the boy that such a matter was none of his busi- 
ness and bid him go on with his lines. But they were 
really too intimate for that; it was not the way he 
was in the habit of treating him; there had been no 
reason it should be. On the other hand, Morgan had 
quite lighted on the truth — he really shouldn't be 
able to keep it up much longer; therefore why not let 
him know one’s real motive for forsaking him? At the 
same time it wasn't decent to abuse to one's pupil the 
family of one's pupil; it was better to misrepresent 
than to do that. So in reply to his comrade’s last ex- 
clamation he just declared, to dismiss the subject, that 
he had received several payments. 

“I say — I say!" the boy ejaculated, laughing. 

“That’s all right," Pemberton insisted. “Give me 
your written rendering." 

Morgan pushed a copybook across the table, and 
he began to read the page, but with something run- 
ning in his head that made it no sense. Looking up 
after a minute or two he found the child's eyes fixed 
on him and felt in them something strange. Then 
Morgan said: “I'm not afraid of the stern reality." 

“I haven't yet seen the thing you are afraid of — 
I'll do you that justice!" 

This came out with a jump — =it was perfectly true 
— and evidently gave Morgan pleasure. “I’ve thought of 
it a long time," he presently resumed. 

“Well, don’t think of it any more." 

The boy appeared to comply, and they had a com- 
fortable and even an amusing hour. They had a theory 
that they were very thorough, and yet they seemed 
always to be in the amusing part of lessons, the in- 
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tervals between the dull dark tunnels, where there were 
waysides and jolly views. Yet the morning was brought 
to a violent end by Morgan’s suddenly leaning his arms 
on the table, burying his head in them and bursting 
into tears: at which Pemberton was the more startled 
that, as it then came over him, it was the first time 
he had ever seen the boy cry and that the impression 
was consequently quite awful. 

The next day, after much thought, he took a de- 
cision and, believing it to be just, immediately acted 
on it. lie cornered Mr. and Mrs. Moreen again and let 
them know that if on the spot they didn’t pay him all 
they owed him he wouldn’t only leave their house but 
would tell Morgan exactly what had brought him to it. 

“Oh you haven't told him?” cried Mrs. Moreen with 
a pacifying hand on her well-dressed bosom. 

"Without warning you? For what do you take me?” 
the young man returned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moreen looked at each other; he could 
see that they appreciated, as tending to their security, 
his superstition of delicacy, and vet that there was a 
certain alarm in their relief. “My dear fellow,” Mr. 
Moreen demanded, “what use can yon have, leading 
t lie quiet life we all do, for such a lot of money?” — a 
question to which Pemberton made no answer, occupied 
as he was in noting that what passed in the mind of his 
patrons was something like: “Oh then, if we’ve felt 
that the child, dear little angel, has judged us and how 
he regards us, and we haven’t been betrayed, he must 
have guessed — and in short it’s general]” an inference 
that rather stirred up Mr. and Mrs. Moreen, as Pember- 
ton had desired it should. At the same time, if he had 
supposed his threat would do something towards bring- 
ing them round, he was disappointed to find them 
taking for granted — how vulgar their perception had 
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been! — that he had already given them away. There 
was a mystic uneasiness in their parental breasts, and 
that had been the inferior sense of it. None the less, 
however, his threat did touch them; for if they had 
escaped it was only to meet a new danger. Mr. Moreen 
appealed to him, on every precedent, as a man of the 
world; but his wife had recourse, for the first time since 
his domestication with them, to a fine hauteur, remind- 
ing him that a devoted mother, with her child, had arts 
that protected her against gross misrepresentation. 

“I should misrepresent you grossly if I accused you 
of common honesty!” our friend replied; but as he 
closed the door behind him sharply, thinking he had 
not done himself much good, while Mr. Moreen lighted 
another cigarette, he heard his hostess shout after him 
more touchingly: 

“Oh you do, you do, put the knife to ones throat!” 

The next morning, very early, she came to his room. 
He recognized her knock, but had no hope she brought 
him money; as to which he was wrong, for she had 
fifty francs in her hand. She squeezed forward in her 
dressing-gown, and he received her in his own, be- 
tween his bath-tub and his bed. He had been tolerably 
schooled by this time to the “foreign ways” of his 
hosts. Mrs. Moreen was ardent, and when she was 
ardent she didn’t care what she did; so she now sat 
down on his bed, his clothes being on the chairs, and, 
in her preoccupation, forgot, as she glanced round, to 
be ashamed of giving him such a horrid room. What 
Mrs. Moreen’s ardour now bore upon was the design 
of persuading him that in the first place she was very 
good-natured to bring him fifty francs, and that in the 
second, if he would only see it, he was really too absurd 
to expect to be paid. Wasn’t he paid enough without 
perpetual money — wasn’t he paid by the comfortable 
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luxurious home he enjoyed with them all, without a 
care, an anxiety, a solitary want? Wasn’t he sure of his 
position, and wasn’t that everything to a young man 
like him, quite unknown, with singularly little to show, 
the ground of whose exorbitant pretensions it had 
never been easy to discover? Wasn’t he paid above all 
by iht sweet relation he had established with Morgan 
— quite ideal as from master to pupil — and by the 
simple privilege of knowing and living with so amaz- 
inglv gifted a child; than whom really (and she meant 
literally what she said) there was no better company 
in Europe? Mrs. Moreen herself took to appealing to 
him as a man of the world; she said “Voijons, mon 
cher,” and “My dear man, look here now”; and urged 
him to be reasonable, putting it before him that it 
was truly a chance for him. She spoke as if, according 
as he should be reasonable, he would prove himself 
worthy to be her son’s tutor and of the extraordinary 
confidence they had placed in him. 

After all, Pemberton reflected, it was only a differ- 
ence of theory and the theory didn’t matter much. They 
had hitherto gone on that of remunerated, as now thev 
would go on that of gratuitous, service; but why should 
they have so many words about it? Mrs. Moreen at all 
events continued to be convincing; sitting there with 
her fifty francs she talked and reiterated, as women 
reiterate, and bored and irritated him, while he leaned 
against the wall with his hands in the pockets of his 
wrapper, drawing it together round his legs and look- 
ing over the head of his visitor at the grey negations of 
his window. She wound up with saving: “You see I 
bring you a definite proposal.” 

“A definite proposal?” 

“To make our relations regular, as it were — to put 
them on a comfortable footing.” 
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“I see — it’s a system,” said Pemberton. “A kind of 
organised blackmail.” 

Mrs. Moreen bounded up, which was exactly what 
he wanted. “What do you mean by that?” 

“You practise on one’s fears — one’s fears about the 
child if one should go away.” 

“And pray what would happen to him in that event?” 
she demanded with majesty. 

“Why he’d be alone with you.’’ 

“And pray with whom should a child be but with 

those whom he loves most?” 

“If you think that, why don’t you dismiss me?” 

“Do you pretend he loves you more than he loves us?" 
cried Mrs. Moreen. 

“I think he ought to. I make sacrifices for him. 
Though I’ve heard of those you make I don’t see them.” 

Mrs. Moreen stared a moment; then with emotion 
she grasped her inmate’s hand. “ Will you make it — the 
sacrifice?” 

He burst out laughing. “I’ll see. I’ll do what I can. 
I’ll stay a little longer. Your calculation’s just — I do 
hate intensely to give him up; I’m fond of him and he 
thoroughly interests me, in spite of the inconvenience I 
suffer. You know my situation perfectly. I haven’t a 
penny in the world and, occupied as you see me with 
Morgan, am unable to earn money.” 

Mrs. Moreen tapped her undressed arm with her 
folded bank-note. “Can’t you write articles? Can’t you 
translate as I do?” 

“I don’t know about translating; it’s wretchedly 
paid.” 

“I’m glad to earn what I can,” said Mrs. Moreen with 
prodigious virtue. 

“You ought to tell me who you do it for.” Pemberton 
paused a moment, and she said nothing; so he added: 
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I’ve tried to turn off some little sketches, but the 
magazines won’t have them — they’re declined with 
thanks.” 

“You see, then, you’re not such a phoenix,” his visitor 
pointedly smiled — “to pretend to abilities you’re sacri- 
ficing for our sake.” 

“I haven’t time to do things properly,” lie ruefully 
went on. Then as it came over him that he was almost 
abjectly good-natured to give these explanations he 
added: “If I stay on longer it must be on one condition 

'* at Morgan shall know distinctly on what footing I 
am.” 

Mrs. Moreen demurred. "Surely you don’t want to 
show off to a child?” 

“To show you off, do you mean?” 

Again she cast about, but this time it was to pro- 
duce a still finer flower. “And you talk of blackmail!’ 

“You can easily prevent it,” said Pemberton. 

“And you talk of practising on fears!” she bravely 
pushed on. 

"Yes, there’s no doubt I'm a great scoundrel.” 

His patroness met his eyes— it was clear she was 
in straits. I hen she thrust out her money at him. 

Mr. Moreen desired me to give you this on account.” 

"I’m much obliged to Mr. Moreen, but we have no 
account.” 


“You won’t take 


it: 


'j 


»» 


"That leaves me more free,” said Pemberton. 

“To poison my darling’s mind?” groaned Mrs. 
Moreen. 

"Oh your darling's mind !” the young man 

laughed. 


She fixed him a moment, and he thought she was 
going to break out tormentedly, pleadingly: “For 
God's sake, tell rne what is in it!" But she checked this 
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impulse — another was stronger. She pocketed the 
money — the crudity of the alternative was comical — 
and swept out of the room with the desperate conces- 
sion: “You may tell him any horror you like!” 


VI 

A couple of days after this, during which he had 
failed to profit by so free a permission, he had been 
for a quarter of an hour walking with his charge in 
silence when the boy became sociable again with the 
remark: “111 tell you how I know it; I know it through 
Zenobie.” 

“Z6nobie? Who in the world is she?” 

“A nurse I used to have — ever so many years ago. 

A charming woman. I liked her awfully, and she liked 
» 

me. 

“There’s no accounting for tastes. What is it you 
know through her?” 

“Why what their idea is. She went away because 
they didn’t fork out. She did like me awfully, and 
she stayed two years. She told me all about it — that 
at last she could never get her wages. As soon as they 
saw how much she liked me they stopped giving her 
anything. They thought she’d stay for nothing— just 
because, don’t you know?” And Morgan had a queer 
little conscious lucid look. “She did stay ever so long 
as long as she could. She was only a poor girl. She 
used to send money to her mother. At last she couldn t 
afford it any longer, and went away in a fearful rage 
one night — I mean of course in a rage against them. 
She cried over me tremendously, she hugged me nearly 
to death. She told me all about it,” the boy repeated. 
“She told me it was their idea. So I guessed, ever so 
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long ago, that they have had the same idea with you.” 

“Zenobie was very sharp,” said Pemberton. “And 
she made you so.” 

“Oh that wasn’t Zenobie; that was nature. And ex- 
perience!” Morgan laughed. 

“Well, Zenobie was a part of your experience.” 

“Certainly I was a part of hers, poor dear!” the bay 
wisely sighed. “And I’m part of yours.” 

“A very important part. But I don’t see how you 
know I’ve been treated like Zenobie.” 

“Do you take me for the biggest dunce you’ve 
known?” Morgan asked. “Haven’t I been conscious of 
what we’ve been through together?” 

“What we’ve been through?” 

“Our privations — our dark days.” 

“Oh our days have been bright enough.” 

Morgan went on in silence for a moment. Then he 
said: “My dear chap, you’re a hero!” 

“Well, you’re another!” Pemberton retorted. 

“No I’m not, but I ain’t a baby. I won’t stand it 
any longer. You must get some occupation that pays. 
I’m ashamed, I’m ashamed!” quavered the boy with a 
ring of passion, like some high silver note from a small 
cathedral chorister, that deeply touched his friend. 

“We ought to go off and live somewhere together,” 
the young man said. 

“I'll go like a shot if you’ll take me.” 

“I'd get some work that would keep us both afloat,” 
Pemberton continued. 

“So would I. Why shouldn’t I work? I ain’t such a 
beastly little muff as that comes to.” 

“The difficulty is that your parents wouldn’t hear of 
it. They’d never part with you; they worship the ground 
you tread on. Don’t you see the proof of it?” Pember- 
ton developed. “They don’t dislike ine; they wish me 
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no harm; they’re very amiable people; but they’re 
perfectly ready to expose me to any awkwardness in 
life for your sake.” 

The silence in which Morgan received his fond 
sophistry struck Pemberton somehow’ as expressive. 
After a moment the child repeated: “You are a hero!” 
Then he added: “They leave me with you altogether. 
You’ve all the responsibility. They put me off on you 
from morning till night. Why then should they object 
to my taking up with you completely? I’d help you. 

“They’re not particularly keen about my being 
helped, and they delight in thinking of you as theirs. 
They’re tremendously proud of you.” 

“I’m not proud of them. But you know that,” Morgan 

returned. . . , 

“Except for the little matter we speak of they re 

charming people,” said Pemberton, not taking up the 
point made for his intelligence, but wondering greatly 
at the boy’s own, and especially at this fresh reminder 
of something he had been conscious of from the first 
the strangest thing in his friend’s large little com- 
position, a temper, a sensibility, even a private ideal, 
which made him as privately disown the stuff his 
people were made of. Morgan had in secret a small 
loftiness which made him acute about betrayed mean- 
ness; as well as a critical sense for the manners im- 
mediately surrounding him that was quite without 
precedent in a juvenile nature, especially when one 
noted that it had not made this nature “old-fashioned, 
as the word is of children— quaint or wizened or offen- 
sive. It was as if he had been a little gentleman and had 
paid the penalty by discovering that he was the only 
such person in his family. This comparison didn t make 
him vain, but it could make him melancholy and a 
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trifle austere. While Pemberton guessed at these dim 
young things, shadows of shadows, he was partly drawn 
on and partly checked, as for a scruple, by the charm 
of attempting to sound the little cool shallows that were 
so quickly growing deeper. When he tried to figure to 
himself the morning twilight of childhood, so as to 
deal with it safely, he saw it was never fixed, never 
arrested, that ignorance, at the instant he touched it, 
was already flushing faintly into knowledge, that there 
was nothing that at a given moment you could sav an 
intelligent child didn’t know. It seemed to him that he 
himself knew too much to imagine Morgan’s simplicity 
and too little to disembroil his tangle. 

The boy paid no heed to his last remark; he only 
went on: "I'd have spoken to them about their idea, 
as I call it, long ago, if I hadn’t been sure what they’d 
sav.” 

4 


‘And what would thev sav?” 

“Just what they said about what poor Zenobie told 
me — that it was a horrid dreadful storv, that they had 
paid her every penny they owed her.” 

“Well, perhaps they had,” said Pemberton. 

“Perhaps they’ve paid you!” 

Let us pretend they have, and lien parlous plus** 

“They accused her of lying and cheating” — Morgan 
stuck to historic truth. ‘That’s why 1 don’t want to 
speak to them.” 

“Lest they should accuse me too?” To this Morgan 
made no answer, and his companion, looking down at 

him — the boy turned away his eyes, which had filled 

saw that he couldn’t have trusted himself to utter. 
“You’re right. Don’t worry them." Pemberton pursued. 
“Except for that, they arc charming people.” 

“Except for their lying and their cheating?” 
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“j sa y — I say!” cried Pemberton, imitating a little 
tone of the lad’s which was itself an imitation. 

“We must be frank, at the last; we must come to an 
understanding,” said Morgan with the importance of 
the small boy who lets himself think he is arranging 
great affairs— almost playing at shipwreck or at Indians. 
“I know all about everything.” 

“I daresay your father has his reasons,” Pemberton 
replied, but too vaguely, as he was aware. 

“For lying and cheating?” 

“For saving and managing and turning his means 
to the best account. He has plenty to do with his 
money. You’re an expensive family.” 

“Yes, I’m very expensive,” Morgan concurred in a 
manner that made his preceptor burst out laughing. 
“He’s saving for you,” said Pemberton. “They think 

of you in everything they do.” 

“He might, while he’s about it, save a little 
The. boy paused, and his friend waited to hear what. 
Then Morgan brought out oddly: “A little reputation. 
“Oh there’s plenty of that. That’s all right! 

“Enough of it for the people they know, no doubt. 

The people they know are awful.” 

“Do you mean the princes? We mustn’t abuse the 

PF “Why not? They haven’t married Paula— they 
haven’t married Amy. They only clean out Ulick ” 
“You do know everything!’' Pemberton declared. 
“No I don’t after all. I don’t know what they live 
on or how they live, or why they live! What have they 
got and how did they get it? Are they rich, are they 
poor or have they a modeste aisance? Why are they 
always chivying me about— living one year like am- 
bassadors and the next like paupers? Who are they. 
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anyway, and what are they? I’ve thought of all illat- 
ive thought of a lot of things. They’re so beastly 
worldly. That’s what I hate most— oh I’ve seen it! All 
they care about is to make an appearance and to pass 
for something or other. What the dickens do they want 
to pass for? What do they, Mr. Pemberton?” 

“You pause for a reply,” said Pemberton, treating 
the question as a joke, yet wondering too and greatly 
struck with his mate’s intense if imperfect vision. “I 
haven’t the least idea.” 

“And what good does it do? Haven’t I seen the way 
people treat them — the ‘nice’ people, the ones they 

want to know? They’ll take anything from them 

they’ll lie down and be trampled on. The nice ones 
hate that — they just sicken them. You’re the only really 
nice person we know.” 7 

“Are you sure? They don’t lie down for me!” 

“Well, you shan’t lie down for them. You’ve got to 
go— that’s what you’ve got to do,” said Morgan. 

And what will become of you?” 

“Oh I'm growing up. I shall get off before long. I’ll 
see you later.” 

You had better let me finish you,” Pemberton urged, 
lending himself to the child’s strange superiority. 

Morgan stopped in their walk, looking up at him. He 
had to look up much less than a couple of years before 
— he had grown, in his loose leanness, so lone and hieh. 
“Finish me?” he echoed. 

“There are such a lot of jolly things we can do to- 
gether yet. I want to turn you out — I want you to do 
me credit.” 

Morgan continued to look at him. “To give you credit 
— do you mean?” 

“My dear fellow, you’re too clever to live.” 
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‘‘That’s just what I’m afraid you think. No, no; it 
isn’t fair — I can’t endure it. We’ll separate next week. 
The sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep.” 

“If I hear of anything — any other chance — I promise 
to go,” Pemberton said. 

Morgan consented to consider this. “But you’ll be 
honest,” he demanded; “you won’t pretend you haven’t 
heard?” 

“I’m much more likely to pretend I have.” 

“But what can you hear of, this way, stuck in a hole 
with us? You ought to be on the spot, to go to England 
— you ought to go to America.” 

“One would think you were my tutor!” said Pember- 
ton. 

Morgan walked on and after a little had begun again: 
“Well, now that you know I know and that we look at 
the facts and keep nothing back — it’s much more com- 
fortable, isn’t it?” 

“My dear boy, it’s so amusing, so interesting, that it 
will surely be quite impossible for me to forego such 
hours as these.” 

This made Morgan stop once more. “You do keep 
something back. Oh, you’re not straight — I am!” 

“How am I not straight?” 

“Oh you’ve got your idea!” 

“My idea?” 

“Why that I probably shan’t make old — make older 
— bones, and that you can stick it out till I’m removed.” 

“You are too clever to live!” Pemberton repeated. 

“I call it a mean idea,” Morgan pursued. “But I shall 
punish you by the way I hang on.” 

“Look out or I’ll poison you!” Pemberton laughed. 

“I’m stronger and better every year. Haven’t you 
noticed that there hasn’t been a doctor near me since 
you came?” 
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I m your doctor,” said the young man, taking his 
arm and drawing him tenderly on again. 

Morgan proceeded and after a few steps gave a sigh 
of mingled weariness and relief. “Ah now that we 
look at the facts it’s all right!” 


vi r 


They looked at the facts a good deal after this; and 
one of the first consequences of their doing so was that 
Pemberton stuck it out, in his friend’s parlance, for 
the purpose. Morgan made the facts so vivid and so 
droll, and at the same time so bald and so ugly, that 
there was fascination in talking them over with’ him 
just as there would have been heartlessness in leaving 
him alone with them. Now that the pair had such per- 
ceptions in common it was useless for them to pretend 
they didn’t judge such people; but the very judgement 
and the exchange of perceptions created another tie. 
Morgan had never been so interesting as now that he 
himself was made plainer by the sidelight of these 
confidences. What came out in it most was the small 
fine passion of his pride. He had plenty of that, Pem- 
berton felt— so much that one might perhaps wisely 
wish for it some early bruises. He would have liked 
his people to have a spirit and had waked up to the 
sense of their perpetually eating humble-pie. His 
mother would - consume any amount, and his father 
would consume even more than his mother. He had a 
theory that' Ulick had wriggled out of an “affair” at 
Nice: there had once been a flurry at home, a regular 
panic, after which they all went to bed and took medi- 
cine, not to be accounted for on any other supposition. 
Morgan had a romantic imagination, fed by poetry 
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and history, and he would have liked those who “bore 
his name” — as he used to say to Pemberton with the 
humour that made his queer delicacies manly — to carry 
themselves with an air. But their one idea was to get 
in with people who didn't want them and to take snubs 
as if they were honourable scars. Why people didn't 
want them more he didn’t know — that was people's 
own affair; after all they weren't superficially repulsive, 
they were a hundred times cleverer than most of the 
dreary grandees, the “poor swells” they rushed about 
Europe to catch up with. “After all they are amusing 
— they are!” he used to pronounce with the wisdom 
of the ages. To which Pemberton always replied: 
“Amusing — the great Moreen troupe? Why they're al- 
together delightful; and if it weren’t for the hitch that 
you and I (feeble performers!) make in the ensemble 
they'd carry everything before them.” 

What the boy couldn't get over was the fact that 
this particular blight seemed, in a tradition of self- 
respect, so undeserved and so arbitrary. No doubt 
people had a Tight to take the line they liked; but why 
should his people have liked the line of pushing and 
toadying and lying and cheating? What had their fore- 
fathers — all decent folk, so far as he knew — done to 
them, or what had he done to them? Who had poisoned 
their blood with the fifth-rate social ideal, the fixed 
idea of making smart acquaintances and getting into 
the monde chic , especially when it was foredoomed to 
failure and exposure? They showed so what they 
were after; that was what made the people they wanted 
not want them. And never a wince for digftity, never a 
throb of shame at looking each other in the face, never 
any independence or resentment or disgust. If his 
father or his brother would only knock some one down 
once or twice a year! Clever as they were they never 
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guessed the impression they made. They were good- 
natured, yes — as good-natured as Jews at the doors of 
clothing-shops! But was that the model one wanted 
one s family to follow? Morgan had dim memories of an 
old grandfather, the maternal, in New York, whom he 
had been taken across the ocean at the age of five to see- 
a gentleman with a high neck-cloth and a good deal of 
pronunciation, who wore a dress-coat in the morning, 
which made one wonder what he wore in the evening* 
and had, or was supposed to have, ‘property” and 
something to do with the Bible Society. It couldn’t 
have been but that he was a good type. Pemberton 
himself remembered Mrs. Clancy, a widowed sister of 
Mr Moreen's, who was as irritating as a moral tale and 
had paid a fortnight's visit to the family at Nice shortly 
after lie came to live with them. She was “pure and 
refined," as Amy said over the banjo, and had the air 
of not knowing what they meant when they talked, 
and of keeping something rather important back. Pem- 
berton judged that what she kept back was an approval 
of many of their ways; therefore it was to be supposed 
that she too was of a good type, and that Mr. and Mrs 
Moreen and Ulick and Paula and Amy might easily 
have been of a better one if they would. 

But that they wouldn’t was more and more percep- 
tible from day to day. They continued to "chivev,” as 
Morgan called it, and in due time became aware of a 
variety of reasons for proceeding to Venice. They men- 
tioned a great many of them— they were always strik- 
ingly frank and had the brightest friendly chatter, at 
the late foreign breakfast in especial, before the ladies 
had made up their faces, when they leaned their arms 
on the table, had something to follow the demi-tasse, 
and, in the heat of familiar discussion as to what they 
really ought” to do, fell inevitably into the languages 
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in which they could tutoyer. Even Pemberton liked 
them then; he could endure even Ulick when he heard 
him give his little flat voice for the “sweet sea-city/’ 
That was what made him have a sneaking kindness 
for them — that they were so out of the workaday world 
and kept him so out of it. The summer had waned when, 
with cries of ecstasy, they all passed out on the balcony 
that overhung the Grand Canal. The sunsets then were 
splendid and the Dorringtons had arrived. The Dor- 
ringtons were the only reason they hadn't talked of at 
breakfast; but the reasons they didn’t talk of at break- 
fast always came out in the end. The Dorringtons on 
the other hand came out very little; or else when they 
did they stayed — as was natural — for hours, during 
which periods Mrs. Moreen and the girls sometimes 
called at their hotel (to see if they had returned) as 
many as three times running. The gondola was for the 
ladies, as in Venice too there were “days,” which Mrs. 
Moreen knew in their order an hour after she arrived. 
She immediately took one herself, to which the Dorring- 
tons never came, though on a certain occasion when 
Pemberton and his pupil were together at Saint Mark's 
— where, taking the best walks they had ever had and 
haunting a hundred churches, they spent a great deal 
of time — they saw the old lord turn up with Mr. Moreen 
and Ulick, who showed him the dim basilica as if it 
belonged to them. Pemberton noted how much less, 
among its curiosities, Lord Dorrington carried himself 
as a man of the world; wondering too whether, for 
such services, his companions took a fee from him. The 
autumn at any rate waned, the Dorringtons departed, 
and Lord Verschoyle, the eldest son, had proposed 
neither for Amy nor for Paula. 

One sad November day, while the wind roared round 
the old palace and the rain lashed the lagoon, Pember- 
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ton, for exercise and even somewhat for warmth — the 
Moreens were horribly frugal about fires; it was a 
cause of suffering to their inmate — walked up and 
down the big bare sala with his pupil. The scagliola 
floor was cold, the high battered casements shook in the 
storm, and the stately decay of the place was unrelieved 
by a particle of furniture. Pemberton’s spirits were low, 
and it came over him that the fortune of the Moreens 
was now even lower. A blast of desolation, a portent 
of disgrace and disaster, seemed to draw through the 
comfortless hall. Mr. Moreen and Ulick were in the 
Piazza, looking out for something, strolling drearily, 
in mackintoshes, under the arcades; but still, in spite 
of mackintoshes, unmistakable men of the world. Paula 
and Amy were in bed— it might have been thought 
they were staying there to keep warm. Pemberton 
looked askance at the boy at his side, to see to what 
extent he was conscious of these dark omens. But 
Morgan, luckily for him, was now mainly conscious of 
growing taller and stronger and indeed of being in his 
fifteenth year. This fact was intensely interesting to 
him and the basis of a private theory — which, how- 
ever, he had imparted to his tutor — that in a little 
while he should stand on his own feet. He considered 


that the situation would change — that in short he 
should be “finished," grown up, producible in the 
world of affairs and ready to prove himself of sterling 
ability. Sharply as he was capable at times of analysing, 
as he called it, his life, there were happy hours when 
he remained, as he also called it — and as the name, 
really, of their right ideal — "jolly” superficial; the proof 
of which was his fundamental assumption that he 
should presently go to Oxford, to Pemberton’s college, 
and aided and abetted by Pemberton, do the most 


wonderful things. It depressed the young man to see 
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how little in such a project he took account of ways 
and means: in other connexions he mostly kept to the 
measure. Pemberton tried to imagine the Moreens at 
Oxford and fortunately failed; yet unless they were 
to adopt it as a residence there would be no modus 
vivendi for Morgan. How could he live without an al- 
lowance, and where was the allowance to come from? 
He, Pemberton, might live on Morgan; but how could 
Morgan live on him? What was to become of him any- 
how? Somehow the fact that he was a big boy now, 
with better prospects of health, made the question of 
his future more difficult. So long as he was markedly 
frail the great consideration he inspired seemed enough 
of an answer to it. But at the bottom of Pemberton's 
heart was the recognition of his probably being strong 
enough to live and not yet strong enough to struggle or 
to thrive. Morgan himself at any rate was in the first 
flush of the rosiest consciousness of adolescence, so that 
the beating of the tempest seemed to him after all but 
the voice of life and the challenge of fate. He had on 
his shabby little overcoat, with the collar up, but was 
enjoying his walk. 

It was interrupted at last by the appearance of his 
mother at the end of the sala. She beckoned him to 
come to her, and while Pemberton saw him, com- 
plaisant, pass down the long vista and over the damp 
false marble, he wondered what was in the air. Mrs. 
Moreen said a word to the boy and made him go into 
the room she had quitted. Then, having closed the 
door after him, she directed her steps swiftly to Pem- 
berton. There was something in the air, but his wildest 
flight of fancy wouldn't have suggested what it proved 
to be. She signified that she had made a pretext to get 
Morgan out of the way, and then she inquired — with- 
out hesitation — if the young man could favour her 
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with the loan of three louis. While, before bursting 
into a laugh, he stared at her with surprise, she declared 
that she was awfully pressed for the money; she was 
desperate for it — it would save her life. 

“Dear lady, cest trop fort!” Pemberton laughed in 
the manner and with the borrowed grace of idiom that 
marked the best colloquial, the best anecdotic, mo- 
ments of his friends themselves. “Where in the world 
do you suppose I should get three louis, du train dont 
vous allez ?” 

“I thought you worked — wrote things. Don’t they 
pay you?” 

“Not a penny.” 

“Are you such a fool as to work for nothing?” 

“You ought surely to know that.” 

Mrs. Moreen stared, then she coloured a little. Pem- 
berton saw she had quite forgotten the terms — if 
“terms” they could be called — that he had ended by 
accepting from herself; they had burdened her memory 
as little as her conscience. “Oh yes, I see what you 
mean — you’ve been very nice about that; but why 
drag it in so often?” She had been perfectly urbane 
with him ever since the rough scene of explanation 
in his room the morning he made her accept his “terms” 
— the necessity of his making his case known to Morgan. 
She had felt no resentment after seeing there was no 
danger Morgan would take the matter up with her. 
Indeed, attributing this immunity to the good taste 
of his influence with the boy, she had once said to 
Pemberton, “My dear fellow, it’s an immense comfort 
you’re a gentleman.” She repeated this in substance 
now. “Of course you’re a gentleman — that’s a bother 
the less!” Pemberton reminded her that he had not 
“dragged in” anything that wasn’t already in as much 
as his foot was in his shoe; and she also repeated her 
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prayer that, somewhere and somehow, he would find 
her sixty francs. He took the liberty of hinting that if 
he could find them it wouldn’t be to lend them to her 
— as to which he consciously did himself injustice, 
knowing that if he had them he would certainly put 
them at her disposal. He accused himself, at bottom 
and not unveraciously, of a fantastic, a demoralised 
sympathy with her. If misery made strange bedfellows 
it also made strange sympathies. It was, moreover, a 
part of the abasement of living with such people that 
one had to make vulgar retorts, quite out of one’s own 
tradition of good manners. "Morgan, Morgan, to what 
pass have I come for you?” he groaned while Mrs. 
Moreen floated voluminously down the sala again to 
liberate the boy, wailing as she went that everything 
was too odious. 

Before their young friend was liberated there came 
a thump at the door communicating with the stair- 
case, followed by the apparition of a dripping youth 
who poked in his head. Pemberton recognised him as 
the bearer of a telegram and recognised the telegram 
as addressed to himself. Morgan came back as, after 
glancing at the signature — that of a relative in London 
— he was reading the words: "Found jolly job for 
you, engagement to coach opulent youth on own terms. 
Come at once.” The answer happily was paid and the 
messenger waited. Morgan, who had drawn near, 
waited too and looked hard at Pemberton; and Pember- 
ton, after a moment, having met his look, handed him 
the telegram. It was really by wise looks — they knew 
each other so well now — that, while the telegraph-boy, 
in his waterproof cape, made a great puddle on the 
floor, the thing was settled between them. Pemberton 
wrote the answer with a pencil against the frescoed 
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wall, and the messenger departed. When he had gone 
the young man explained himself. 

“I’ll make a tremendous charge; I’ll earn a lot of 
money in a short time, and we’ll live on it.” 

“Well, I hope the opulent youth will be a dismal 
dunce — he .probably will,” Morgan parenthesised — 
“and keep you a long time a-hammering of it in.” 

“Of course the longer he keeps me the more we shall 
have for our old age.” 

“But suppose they don’t pay you!” Morgan awfully 
suggested. 

“Oh there are not two such !” But Pemberton 

pulled up; he had been on the point of using too in- 
vidious a term. Instead of this he said, “Two such 
fatalities.” 

Morgan flushed — the tears came to his eves. “ Dites 
toujour $ two such rascally crews!” Then in a different 
tone he added: “Happy opulent youth!” 

“Not if he’s a dismal dunce.” 

“Oh they’re happier then. But you can’t have every- 
thing, can you?” the boys smiled. 

Pemberton held him fast, hands on his shoulders — 
he had never loved him so. “What will become of you , 
what will you do?” He thought of Mrs. Moreen, des- 
perate for sixty francs. 

“I shall become an homme fait .” And then as if he 
recognised all the bearings of Pemberton’s allusion: 
“I shall get on with them better when you’re not here.” 

“Ah don’t say that — it sounds as if I set you against 
them!” 

“You do — the sight of you. It’s all right; you know 
what I mean. I shall be beautiful. I ll take their af- 
fairs in hand; I’ll marry my sisters.” 

“You’ll marry yourself!” joked Pemberton; as high. 
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rather tense pleasantry would evidently be the right, 
or the safest, tone for their separation. 

It was, however, not purely in this strain that Morgan 
suddenly asked: “But I say — how will you get to your 
jolly job? You’ll have to telegraph to the opulent youth 
for money to come on.” . . 

Pemberton bethought himself. “They won’t like 
that, will they?” 

“Oh look out for them!” 

Then Pemberton brought out his remedy. ‘TU go 
to the American Consul; I’ll borrow some money of 
him — just for the few days, on the strength of the 
telegram.” 

Morgan was hilarious. “Show him the telegram — 
then collar the money and stay!” 

Pemberton entered into the joke sufficiently to reply 
that for Morgan he was really capable of that; but the 
boy, growing more serious, and to prove he hadn’t 
meant what he said, not only hurried him off to the 
Consulate — since he was to start that evening, as he 
had wired to his friend — but made sure of their affair 
by going with him. They splashed through the tortu- 
ous perforations and over the humpbacked bridges, 
and they passed through the Piazza, where they saw 
Mr. Moreen and Ulick go into a jewellers shop. The 
Consuf proved accommodating — Pemberton said it 
wasn’t the letter, but Morgan’s grand air — and on their 
way back they went into Saint Mark’s for a hushed ten ^ 
minutes. Later they took up and kept up the fun of 
it to the very end; and it seemed to Pemberton a part 
of that fun that Mrs. Moreen, who was very angry 
when he had announced her his intention, should 
charge him, grotesquely and vulgarly and in reference 
to the loan she had vainly endeavoured to effect, with 
bolting lest they should “get something out” of Yumr 
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On the other hand, he had to do Mr. Moreen and 
Ulick the justice to recognise that when on coming 
in they heard the cruel news they took it like perfect 
men of the world. 


VIII 

When he got at work with the opulent youth, who 
was to be taken in hand for Balliol, he found himself 
unable to say if this aspirant had really such poor parts 
or if the appearance were only begotten of his own 
long association with an intensely living little mind. 
From Morgan he heard half-a-dozen times: the boy 
wrote charming young letters, a patchwork of tongues, 
with indulgent postscripts in the family Volapuk and, 
in little squares and rounds and crannies of the text, 
the drollest illustrations — letters that he was divided 
between the impulse to show his present charge as a 
vain, a wasted incentive, and the sense of something 
in them that publicity would profane. The opulent 
youth went up in due course and failed to pass; but it 
seemed to add to the presumption that brilliancy was 
not expected of him all at once that his parents, con- 
doning the lapse, which ’they good-naturedly treated 
as little as possible as if it were Pemberton’s, should 
have sounded the rally again, begged the young coach 
to renew the siege. 

The young coach was now in a position to lend Mrs. 
Moreen three louis, and lie sent her a post-office order 
even for a larger amount. In return for this favour he 
received a frantic scribbled line from her: “Implore 
you to come back instantly — Morgan dreadfully ill.” 
They were on the rebound, once more in Paris — often 
as Pemberton had seen them depressed he had never 
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seen them crushed — and communication was there- 
fore rapid. He wrote to the boy to ascertain the state 
of his health, but awaited the answer in vain. He ac- 
cordingly, after three days, took an abrupt leave of the 
opulent youth and, crossing the Channel, alighted at 
the small hotel, in the quarter of the Champs Elysees, 
of which Mrs. Moreen had given him the address. A 
deep if dumb dissatisfaction with this lady and her 
companions bore him company: they couldn’t be vul- 
garly honest, but they could live at hotels, in velvety 
entresols , amid a smell of burnt pastilles, surrounded 
by the most expensive city in Europe. When he had 
left them in Venice it was with an irrepressible sus- 
picion that something was going to happen; but the 
only thing that could have taken place was again 
their masterly retreat. “How is he? where is he?" he 
asked of Mrs. Moreen; but before she could speak 
these questions were answered by the pressure round 
his neck of a pair of arms, in shrunken sleeves, which 
still were perfectly capable of an effusive young for- 
eign squeeze. 

“Dreadfully ill — I don’t see it!" the young man 
cried. And then to Morgan: “Why on earth didn't you 
relieve me? Why didn’t you answer my letter?" 

Mrs. Moreen declared that when she wrote he was 
very bad, and Pemberton learned at the same time 
from the boy that he had answered every letter he 
had received. This led to the clear inference that Pem- 
berton’s note had been kept from him so that the game 
to be practised should not be interfered with. Mrs. 
Moreen was prepared to see the fact exposed, as 
Pemberton saw the moment he faced her that she was 
prepared for a good many other things. She was pre- 
pared above all to maintain that she had acted from a 
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sense of duty, that she was enchanted she had got him 
over, whatever they might say, and that it was useless 
of him to pretend he didn’t know in all his bones that his 
place at such a time was with Morgan. He had taken 
the boy away from them and now had no right to aban- 
don him. He had created for himself the gravest 
responsibilities and must at least abide by what he had 
done. 

"Taken him away from you?” Pemberton exclaimed 
indignantly. 

"Do it — do it for pity’s sake; that’s just what I want. 
I can’t stand this — and such scenes. They’re awful 
frauds — poor dears!” These words broke from Morgan, 
who had intermitted his embrace, in a key which made 
Pemberton turn quickly to him and see that he had 
suddenly seated himself, was breathing in great pain 
and was very pale. 

“ Now do you say he’s not in a state, mv precious 
pet?” shouted his mother, dropping on her knees be- 
fore him with clasped hands, but touching him no more 
than if he had been a gilded idol. It will pass — it’s 
only for an instant; but don’t say such dreadful things!” 

"I’m all right — all right,” Morgan panted to Pem- 
berton, whom he sat looking up at with a strange smile, 
his hands resting on either side on the sofa. 

"Now do you pretend I’ve been dishonest, that I’ve 
deceived?” Mrs. Moreen flashed at Pemberton as she 
got up. 

"It isn’t he says it, it’s I!” the boy returned, appar- 
ently easier but sinking back against the wall; while 
his restored friend, who had sat down beside him, took 
his hand and bent over him. 

"Darling child, one does what one can; there are 
so many things to consider,” urged Mrs. Moreen. "It’s 
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his place — his only place. You see you think it is now.” 

“Take me away — take me away,” Morgan went on, 
smiling to Pemberton with his white face. 

“Where shall I take you, and how — oh how , my 
boy?” the young man stammered, thinking of the rude 
way in which his friends in London held that, for his 
convenience, with no assurance of prompt return, he 
had thrown them over; of the just resentment with 
which they would already have called in a successor, 
and of the scant help to finding fresh employment that 
resided for him in the grossness of his having failed to 
pass his pupil. 

“Oh we’ll settle that. You used to talk about it,” said 
Morgan. “If we can only go all the rest’s a detail.” 

“Talk about it as much as you like, but don’t think 
you can attempt it. Mr. Moreen would never consent 
— it would be so very hand-to-mouth,” Pemberton’s 
hostess beautifully explained to him. Then to Morgan 
she made it clearer: “It would destroy our peace, it 
would break our hearts. Now that he’s back it will 
be all the same again. You’ll have your life, your 
work and your freedom, and we’ll all be happy as 
we used to be. You’ll bloom and grow perfectly well, 
and we won’t have any more silly experiments, will 
we? They’re too absurd. It’s Mr. Pemberton’s place — 
every one in his place. You in yours, your papa in his, 
me in mine — riest-ce pas, cheri ? We’ll all forget how 
foolish we’ve been and have lovely times.” 

She continued to talk and to surge vaguely about 
the little draped stufFy salon while Pemberton sat 
with the boy, whose colour gradually came back; and 
she mixed up her reasons, hinting that there were going 
to be changes, that the other children might scatter 
(who knew? — Paula had her ideas) and that then it 
might be fancied how much the poor old parent-birds 
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would want the little nestling. Morgan looked at Pem- 
berton, who wouldn't let him move; and Pemberton 
knew exactly how he felt at hearing himself called a 
little nestling. He admitted that he had had one or two 
bad days, but he protested afresh against the wrong 
of his mother’s having made them the ground of an 
appeal to poor Pemberton. Poor Pemberton could 
laugh now, apart from the comicality of Mrs. Moreen’s 
mustering so much philosophy for her defence — she 
seemed to shake it out of her agitated petticoats, which 
knocked over the light gilt chairs — so little did their 
young companion, marked , unmistakably marked at the 
best, strike him as qualified to repudiate any advantage. 

He himself was in for it at any rate. He should have 
Morgan on his hands again indefinitely; though indeed 
he saw the lad had a private theory to produce which 
would be intended to smooth this down. He was obliged 
to him for it in advance; but the suggested amendment 
didn’t keep his heart rather from sinking, any more 
than it prevented him from accepting the prospect on 
the spot, with some confidence, moreover, that he 
should do so even better if he could have a little sup- 
per. Mrs. Moreen threw out more hints about the 
changes that were to be looked for, but she was such 
a mixture of smiles and shudders — she confessed she 
was very nervous — that he couldn’t tell if she were 
in high feather or only in hysterics. If the family was 
really at last going to pieces why shouldn’t she recog- 
nise the necessity of pitching Morgan into some sort 
of lifeboat? This presumption was fostered by the fact 
that they were established in luxurious quarters in the 
capital of pleasure; that was exactly where they natu- 
rally would be established in view of going to pieces. 
Moreover, didn’t she mention that Mr. Moreen and 
the others were enjoying themselves at the opera with 
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Mr. Granger, and wasn’t that also precisely where one 
would look for them on the eve of a smash? Pember- 
ton gathered that Mr. Granger was a rich vacant 
American a big bill with a flourishy heading and no 
items; so that one of Paula’s “ideas” was probably that 
this time she hadn’t missed fire — by which straight 
shot indeed she would have shattered the general 
cohesion. And if the cohesion was to crumble what 
would become of poor Pemberton? He felt quite 
enough bound up with them to figure to his alarm as a 
dislodged block in the edifice. 

It was Morgan who eventually asked if no supper 
had been ordered for him; sitting with him below, 
later, at the dim delayed meal, in the presence of a 
great deal of corded green plush, a plate of orna- 
mental biscuit and an aloofness marked on the part 
of the waiter. Mrs. Moreen had explained that they 
had been obliged to secure a room for the visitor out 
of the house; and Morgan’s consolation — he offered 
it while Pemberton reflected on the nastiness of luke- 
warm sauces — proved to be, largely, that this cir- 
cumstance would facilitate their escape. He talked of 
their escape — recurring to it often afterwards — as if 
they were making up a “boy’s book” together. But he 
likewise expressed his sense that there was something 
in the air, that the Moreens couldn’t keep it up much 
longer. In point of fact, as Pemberton was to see, they 
kept it up for five or six months. All the while, how- 
ever, Morgan’s contention was designed to cheer him. 
Mr. Moreen and Ulick, whom he had met the day 
after his return, accepted that return like perfect men 
of the world. If Paula and Amy treated it even with 
less formality an allowance was to be made for them, 
inasmuch as Mr. Granger hadn’t come to the opera 
after all. He had only placed his box at their service. 
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with a bouquet for each of the party; there was even 
one apiece, embittering the thought of his profusion, 
for Mr. Moreen and Ulick. “They’re all like that,” was 
Morgan’s comment; “at the very last, just when we 
think we’ve landed them they’re back in the deep sea!” 

Morgan’s comments in these days were more and 
more free; they even included a large recognition of 
the extraordinary tenderness with which he had been 
treated while Pemberton was away. Oh yes, they 
couldn’t do enough to be nice to him, to show him 
they had him on their mind and make up for his loss. 
That was just what made the whole thing so sad and 
caused him to rejoice after all in Pemberton’s return 
— he had to keep thinking of their affection less, had 
less sense of obligation. Pemberton laughed out at this 
last reason, and Morgan blushed and said, “Well, dash 
it, you know what I mean.” Pemberton knew perfectly 
what he meant; but there were a good many things 
that — dash it too! — it didn’t make any clearer. This 
episode of his second sojourn in Paris stretched itself 
out wearily, with their resumed readings and wander- 
ings and maunder ini's, their potterings on the quays, 
their hauntings of the museums, their occasional linger- 
ings in the Palais Koval when the first sharp weather 
came on and there was a comfort in warm emanations, 
before Chevct’s wonderful succulent window. Morgan 
wanted to hear all about the opulent youth — he took 
an immense interest in him. Some of the details of 
his opulence — Pemberton could spare him none of 
them — evidently fed the boy's appreciation of all his 
friend had given up to come back to him; but in ad- 
dition to the greater reciprocity established bv that 
heroism he had always his little brooding theory, in 
which there was a frivolous gaiety too, that their long 
probation was drawing to a close. Morgan’s conviction 
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that the Moreens couldn’t go on much longer kept 
pace with the unexpended impetus with which, from 
month to month, they did go on. Three weeks after 
Pemberton had rejoined them they went on to another 
hotel, a dingier one than the first; but Morgan re- 
joiced that his tutor had at least not sacrificed the ad- 
vantage of a room outside. He clung to the romantic 
utility of this when the day, or rather the night, 
should arrive for their escape. 

For the first time, in this complicated connexion, 
our friend felt his collar gall him. It was, as he had said 
to Mrs. Moreen in Venice, trop fort — everything was 
trop fort. He could neither really throw off his blight- 
ing burden nor find in it the benefit of a pacified con- 
science or of a rewarded affection. He had spent all 
the money accruing to him in England, and he saw 
his youth going and that he was getting nothing back 
for it. It was all very well of Morgan to count it for 
reparation that he should now settle on him perma- 
nently — there was an irritating flaw in such a view. He 
saw what the boy had in his mind; the conception that 
as his friend had had the generosity to come back he 
must show his gratitude by giving him his life. But 
the poor friend didn’t desire the gift — what could he 
do with Morgan’s dreadful little life? Of course at the 
same time that Pemberton was irritated he remembered 
the reason, which was very honourable to Morgan and 
which dwelt simply in his making one so forget that 
he was no more than a patched urchin. If one dealt 
with him on a different basis one’s misadventures were 
one’s own fault. So Pemberton waited in a queer con- 
fusion of yearning and alarm for the catastrophe which 
was held to hang over the house of Moreen, of which 
he certainly at moments felt the symptoms brush his 
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cheek and as to which he wondered much in what 
form it would find its liveliest effect. 

% 

Perhaps it would take the form of sudden dispersal 
— a frightened sauve qui peut, a scuttling into selfish 
corners. Certainly they were less elastic than of yore; 
they were evidently looking for something they didn't 
find. The Dorringtons hadn’t reappeared, the princes 
had scattered; wasn’t that the beginning of the end? 
Mrs. Moreen had lost her reckoning of the famous 
“days”; her social calendar was blurred — it had turned 
its face to the wall. Pemberton suspected that the 
great, the cruel discomfiture had been the unspeakable 
behaviour of Mr. Granger, who seemed not to know 
what he wanted, or, what was much worse, what they 
wanted. He kept sending flowers, as if to bestrew the 
path of his retreat, which was never the path of a re- 
turn. Flowers were all very well, but — Pemberton 
could complete the proposition. It was now positively 
conspicuous that in the long run the Moreens were a 
social failure; so that the young man was almost grate- 
ful the run had not been short. Mr. Moreen indeed 
was still occasionally able to get away on business and, 
what was more surprising, was likewise able to get 
back. Ulick had no club, but you couldn’t have dis- 
covered it from his appearance, which was as much 
as ever that of a person looking at life from the window 
of such an institution; therefore Pemberton was doubly 
surprised at an answer he once heard him make his 
mother in the desperate tone of a man familiar with 
the worst privations. Iler question Pemberton had not 
quite caught; it appeared to be an appeal for a sug- 
gestion as to whom they might get to take Amy. “Let 
the Devil take her!” Ulick snapped; so that Pember- 
ton could see that they had not only lost their amiability 
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but had ceased to believe in themselves. He could also 
see that if Mrs. Moreen was trying to get people to take 
her children she might be regarded as closing the 
hatches for the storm. But Morgan would be the last 
she would part with. 

One winter afternoon — it was a Sunday — he and 
the boy walked far together in the Bois de Boulogne. 
The evening was so splendid, the cold lemon-coloured 
sunset so clear, the stream of carriages and pedestrians 
so amusing and the fascination of Paris so great, that 
they stayed out later than usual and became aware 
that they should have to hurry home to arrive in time 
for dinner. They hurried accordingly, arm-in-arm, good- 
humoured and hungry, agreeing that there was nothing 
like Paris after all and that after everything too that 
had come and gone they were not yet sated with in- 
nocent pleasures. When they reached the hotel they 
found that, though scandalously late, they were in 
time for all the dinner they were likely to sit down to. 
Confusion reigned in the apartments of the Moreens 
--very shabby ones this time, but the best in the house 
--and before the interrupted service of the table, with 
objects displaced almost as if there had been a scuffle 
and a great wine-stain from an overturned bottle, Pem- 
berton couldn't blink the fact that there had been a 
scene of the last proprietary firmness. The storm had 
come — they were all seeking refuge. The hatches were 
down, Paula and Amy were invisible — they had never 
tried the most casual art upon Pemberton, but he felt 
they had enough of an eye to him not to wish to meet 
him as young ladies whose frocks had been confiscated 
— and Ulick appeared to have jumped overboard. The 
host and his staff, in a word, had ceased to "go on" 
at the pace of their guests, and the air of embarrassed 
detention, thanks to a pile of gaping trunks in the pas- 
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Sage, was strangely .commingled with the air of in- 
dignant withdrawal. 

When Morgan took all this in — and he took it in 
very quickly — he coloured to the roots of his hair. He 
had walked from his infancy among difficulties and 
dangers, but he had never seen a public exposure. Pem- 
berton noticed in a second glance at him that the tears 
had rushed into his eyes and that they were tears of 
a new and untasted bitterness. He wondered an instant, 
for the boy’s sake, whether he might successfully pre- 
tend not to understand. Not successfully, he felt, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Moreen, dinnerless by their extinguished 
hearth, rose before him in their little dishonoured salon, 
casting about with glassy eyes for the nearest port in 
such a storm. They were not prostrate but were horribly 
white, and Mrs. Moreen had evidently been crying. 
Pemberton quickly learned, however, that her grief 
was not for the loss of her dinner, much as she usually 
enjoyed it, but the fruit of a blow that struck even 
deeper, as she made all haste to explain. He would see 
for himself, so far as that went, how the great change 
had come, the dreadful bolt had fallen, and how they 
would now all have to turn themselves about. There- 
fore, cruel as it was to them to part with their darling, 
she must look to him to carry a little further the in- 
fluence he had so fortunately acquired with the boy 
— to induce his young charge to follow him into some 
modest retreat. They depended on him — that was the 
fact — to take their delightful child temporarily under 
his protection: it would leave Mr. Moreen and herself 
so much more free to give the proper attention (too 
little, alas! had been given) to the readjustment of 
their affairs. 

“We trust you — we feel we can ” said Mrs. Moreen, 
slowly rubbing her plump white hands and looking 
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with compunction hard at Morgan, whose chin, not to 
take liberties, her husband stroked with a tentative 
paternal forefinger. 

“Oh yes — we feel that we can. We trust Mr. Pember- 
ton fully, Morgan,” Mr. Moreen pursued. 

Pemberton wondered again if he might pretend not 
to understand; but everything good gave way to the 
intensity of Morgan’s understanding. “Do you mean 
he may take me to live with him for ever and ever?” 
cried the boy. “May take me away, away, anywhere 
he likes?” 

“For ever and ever? Comme vous-y-allez I” Mr. 
Moreen laughed indulgently. “For as long as Mr. 
Pemberton may be so good.” 

“WeVe struggled, we’ve suffered,” his wife went 
on; ‘‘but vou’ve made him so your own that we’ve 
already been through the worst of the sacrifice.” 

Morgan had turned away from his father — he stood 
looking at Pemberton with a light in his face. His sense 
of shame for their common humiliated state had 
dropped; the case had another side — the thing was to 
clutch at that. He had a moment of boyish joy, scarcely 
mitigated by the reflexion that with this unexpected 
consecration of his hope — too sudden and too violent; 
the turn taken was away from a good boy’s book — 
the “escape” was left on their hands. The boyish joy 
was there an instant, and Pemberton was almost scared 
at the rush of gratitude and affection that broke 
through his first abasement. When he stammered “My 
dear fellow, what do you say to that?” how could one 
not say something enthusiastic? But there was more 
need for courage at something else that immediately 
followed and that made the lad sit down quickly on 
the nearest chair. He had turned quite livid and had 
raised his hand to his left side. They were all three 
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looking at him, but Mrs. Moreen suddenly bounded 
forward. “Ah his darling little heart!” she broke out; 
and this time, on her knees before him and without 
respect for the idol, she caught him ardently in her 
arms. “You walked him too far, you hurried him too 
fast!” she hurled over her shoulder at Pemberton. Her 
son made no protest, and the next instant, still holding 
him, she sprang up with her face convulsed and with 
the terrified cry, “Help, help! he's going, he's gone!” 
Pemberton saw with equal horror, by Morgan’s own 
stricken face, that he was beyond their wildest recall. 
He pulled him half out of his mother’s hands, and for 
a moment, while they held him together, they looked 
all their dismay into each other’s eyes. “He couldn’t 
stand it with his weak organ,” said Pemberton — “the 
shock, the whole scene, the violent emotion.” 

“But I thought he wanted to go to you!” wailed 
Mrs. Moreen. 

“I told you he didn’t, my dear,” her husband made 
answer. Mr. Moreen was trembling all over and was 
in his way as deeply affected as his wife. But after 
the very first he took his bereavement as a man of the 
world. 
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